HERE  ARE  THE  ACADEMY 
AWARD  WINNERS! 


AND  HERE’S  HOW  SAM  LESNER,  CHICAGO 
DAILY  NEWS  MOVIE  CRITIC,  SAW  THEM! 


Reviewed  July  19,  1946— OI!vie  de  Havilland,  itar  of  "To  Each  Hi,  Own," 
make,  memorable  her  engrotiing  characterization  of  Joiaphine  Norris,  small¬ 
town  girl.  She  makes  apparent  a  distinguished  talent  for  dramatic  acting  . . 
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“BEST  YEARS  OF  OUR  LIVES” 

Awarded  Nine  Oscars 

Reviewed  Dee.  19,  1946 — "Stirring  saga  of  our  post-war  world.  Tha  film 
says  something  in  thit  time  of  need  when  problems  beset  tha  returned  veteran 
at  every  hand.  It  IS  the  best  picture  of  the  year." 

Special  Award  to  Harold  Russell, 

"Harold,  an  actual  war  casualty,  is  a  beacon  light  to  others  handicapped  by 
war.  Russell  it  a  'fact'  that  it  treated  with  commendable  objectivity  in  this 
splendid  film." 

Hand  less  Veteran 

“THE  RAZOR’S  EDGE” 

Reviewed  Dee.  27,  1946— "Anne  Baxter  gives  a  virtuoso  performance  at  a 
dipsomaniac." 

Anne  Baxter  Awarded  Oscar  for 

Best  Supporting  Actress 

“VACATION  FROM  MARRIAGE” 

Awarded  Oscar  for  Writing 

Reviewed  Jan.  16,  1946 — "An  unusual  film  In  many  respects.  Without  preach¬ 
ment  it  presents  an  adult  problem  that  is  timely  and  timeless." 

“THE  SEVENTH  VEIL” 

Awarded  Writing  Oscar 

Reviewed  March  27,  1946 — "Sidney  Box,  producer,  who  also  authored 
original  story  and  screenplay,  should  be  congratulated.  Treating  psychiatry 
sensibly,  'The  Seventh  Veil'  makes  very  good  sense." 

“HENRY  V” 

Special  Award  to  Laurence  Olivier  for  His  Acting, 
Producing  and  Directing  “Henry  V*’ 

Reviewed  Aug.  6,  1946— ’’Olivier  is  a  knowing  artist.  He  employed  the  tools 
of  film  craft  with  great  skill  in  fashioning  'Henry  V.'  ** 

“THE  YEARLING” 

Special  Award  to  Claude  Jarman,  Jr., 
for  Best  Juvenile  Star 

Reviewed  feb.  21,  1946 — "There's  an  elusive  charm  in  the  relationship  of 

Jody  and  the  fawn.  As  Jody,  Claude  is  at  once  the  precocious,  half-starved 
man  child,  and  a  high-spirited,  leaping  creature  of  the  forest  ...  a  film  of 
enchantment,  poignancy,  beauty  and  logic." 

“THE  JOLSON  STORY” 

Reviewed  Dec.  28,  1946— ^"Most  remarkable  aspect  of  this  film  is  accuracy 
with  which  Larry  Parks  impersonates  Al  Jolson,  whose  voice  comes  out  of 

Larry's  mouth.  It's  wonderful!" 

Award  for  Best  Sound  and  Musical  Scoring 

“BLITHE  SPIRIT” 

(British  Film)  Award  for  Special  Effects 

Reviewed  Feb.  22,  1946— "Trick  photography  is  used  with  startling  effect. 

A  sophisticated,  fantastic  film  comedy." 

“ANNA  AND  THE  KING  OF  SIAM” 

Award  for  Black  and  White  Photography 
and  Art  Direction 

Ruvluwtd  Oct.  4,  1946— "A  b.autiful  film.  Production  Is  .l.gant," 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
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Fashionable,  exclusive,  luxurious,  no  other  street  in  the  world 
approaches  Park  Avenue  in  its  residential  concentration  of 
wealth.  Overshadowed  by  towering  apartments  and  hotels,dual- 
laned  Park  Avenue  extends  down  as  well  as  up.  Honeycombed 
24  feet  below  the  surface  are  4  railway  tracks  and  a  sprawling 
terminal.  Vibrations  from  the  600  trains  that  rumble  underneath 
daily  are  eliminated  by  reinforced  steel  stilts  and  special  cork 
insulation—an  engineering  miracle  that  has  no  parallel  in  history. 
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MAVER 


•  A  Brand-New  Brand  of  Hiunor 
With  the  Accent  on  Laughs! 


A  imali-space-taking  humor  feature 
to  brighten  any  page  of  your  news¬ 
paper.  Alan  Maver,  whose  keen  wit 
matches  his  faculty  to  draw,  reports 
the  lighter  side  of  news  and  events 
in  a  clean,  fresh,  kidding  style  that 
will  appeal  to  Pop,  Mom,  Junior  and 
Sis.  A  newspaper  and  syndicate  man 
for  20  years,  Maver  knows  feature 
values  and  appeal.  Take  a  minute  to 
read  the  two  sample  releases  below. 
He's  timely,  topical,  FUNNY! 

Six  days  a  week, 
brightly  illustrated. 


&  m 
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iHI-IcA-S  .  .  .By  ALAN  MAVER  .^1 A V  K  II -le Ars  .  .  .By  ALAN  MAVER 


A  Harvard 
professor  ha:- 
found  evi¬ 
dence  that 
man  once 
may  h  a \ < 
lived  und<'' 
water.  With 
the  future  of 
the  atom  bomb  a.  uncertain  as 
the  domestic  status  of  John’s 
other  wife,  a  itack-to-the-water 
movement  mipiit  not  be  a  bad 
idea. 

It  would  ease  the  housing  short¬ 
age.  too.  Jonah  was  certainly  more 
rnmfortable  in  the  wbule  than  he 
would  have  been  in  a  Qu^uset  hut 


or  sharing  an  apartment  with  his 
mother-in-law. 

And  imagine  the  mileage  radio 
comedians  would  get  with: 

'‘Who's  that  mermaid  I  ^een  yon 
with  lust  night?" 

"That  was  no  mermaid,  that  was 
my  wife." 

The  undersea  retort  terrible  would 
be,  “Aw!  You’re  all  dry!" 

Just  tbink  wbat  you’d  save  b> 
having  the  little  woman  wear  the 
same  scales  every  year. 

Maybe  those  fountain-pen  manu- 
farttirers  knew  what  they  were 
up  to.  after  all. 


Reiiiem  her 
when  the 
bizarre  an¬ 
tics  of  a 
loved  one 
w  ere  a  source 
of  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  not 
a  source  of 
revenue? 

The  phenomenal  success  of  “Life 
With  Father”  has  given  the  true 
confession  school  of  literature  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  If  there’s  an  odd 
one  in  the  family  you  don’t  have 
to  seal  him  in  the  attic  and  feed 
him  through  the  chimney.  Oh. 
no!  There’s  gold  in  that  hug. 

The  debaucheries  of  dear  old  dad 
needn’t  force  y<»u  into  social  exile. 
He’s  probably  got  the  stuff  best 
sellers  are  made  of. 


Just  think  if  that  legendary  little 
lady  who  cried,  “Father,  dear 
father,  come  home  with  me  now," 
could  have  anticipated  this  liter¬ 
ary  trend.  She’d  have  hurried 
home  to  record  this  awful  -cene 
in  shameless  prose. 

Maybe  Fm  jealous.  My  (laients 
were  married  only  once;  my  aunt 
wasn’t  a  rich  old  lady  who  sluggr  d 
shopkeepers:  and  my  sisters  never 
got  a  chance  to  go  abroad,  un- 
cliaperoned.  when  their  hearts 
were  young  and  gay. 

If  there’s  a  two-hea«led  uncle  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  higher  branches  of 
your  family  tree,  shake  him  down 
and  shoot  him  full  of  syntax. 
Before  you  know  it.  you’ll  be 
autographing  your  book  in  a 
Sears-Roebiick  window. 


FOR  RATES,  PHONE  OR  WIRE 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  220  EAST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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Look  at  the  map  below  of  the  Erie 
System— over  2000  miles  of  railroad. 
Picture  as  many  as  30,000  freight 
cars  moving  back  and  forth  over 
these  tracks  at  any  one  time.  Every 
day,  about  4000  cars  are  delivered 
to  consignees  and  to  connecting  rail¬ 
roads;  every  day  about  4000  more 
cars  are  received  by  the  Erie  from 
connecting  railroads  and  on-line 
shippers. 


Yet  with  all  those  constantly  moving 
cars,  the  Erie  can  tell  a  shipper 
promptly  where  his  car  is,  and  when 
it  is  due  to  arrive  at  destination! 
This  service  is  made  possible  by  a 
unique  and  modern  teletype  system 
.  .  •  typical  of  progressive,  precision 
railroading  . . .  the  kind  of  railroad¬ 
ing  which  in  this  and  many,  many 
other  ways  itieans  better  service 
for  Erie  shippers. 


Erie  Railroad 

SERVING  THE  HEART  OF  INDUSTRIAL  AMERICA 
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Arresting  .  .  .  concise  .  .  .  revealing  lieaJlines. 
Pictures.  Sliort  .  .  .  varied  .  .  .  interesting  news 
stories.  Tliey  comLine  to  make  up  Herald- American 
front  pa^es.  Sucli  stimuli  to  action  A.iake  tliis  family 
newspaper  first  clioice  of  more  tk  an  500,000 
eacli  evening  and  over  1,000,000  on  Sunday. 

Tke  tan^  of  salt  air . . .  tke  zest  of  fresk  moun¬ 
tain  ^reen  .  .  .  tke  tkrill  of  a  lon^,  strai^kt  drive 
down  tke  fairw'ay  .  .  .  tke  siren  son^  of  tke  reel  as 
it  parries  tkat  ^amy  fi^kter  were  transplanted  to 
Ckica^o  in  tke  Sports  and  Travel  Skow  ky  tke 
Herald-American  for  eleven  tkrill-packed  days.  It 
was  a  ^ilt-ed^ed  plan  for  action  and  tke  response 
in  spectators  was  more  tkan  200,000  strong. 

Top  quality  product  .  .  .  fair  price  .  .  .  ri^kt 
media  .  .  .  tke  Ckica^o  Herald-American  .  .  .  ideal 
comkination  for  gales.  Tke  advertiser’s  comment, 
•Tke  response  to  our  full-pa^e  ad  for  Cluk  Alumi¬ 
num  was  terrific!*.  .  .  "By  virtue  of  performance 
your  paper  kas  top  priority  in  sckedule  planning!* 

Circulation  .  .  .  response  .  .  .  sales  .  .  .  practical 
measures  of  results  .  .  .  conclusive  proof  of  action 
from  tke  pa^es  of  tke  Ckica^o  Herald-American. 

m 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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IN  LOS  ANGELES 


A  GHOST  dofsiTt  stand  a  ghost  of  a  chance  in  house-hungry 
lx)s  Angeles  County,  where  the  number  of 


Angelenos  has  zoomed  more  than  800,000  over  pre-war 
population — and  is  still  climbing.  Los  Angeles 
County  is  America’s  Fastest  Crowing  Major  Market — and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  is  its  Number  One  Newspaper 
.  .  .  delivered  to  more  homes  than  any  other 


NOTE 


IhiK  to  the  neusf'rint  sliorlattc  anil  our  firiniary 
obligation  to  suiiply  our  growing  list  of  reailers  a  comiilete 
summary  of  nens—ue  continue  to  ration  advertising  siiare. 


More  than  2  out  of  3  market  baskets  in 
eleven  W  estern  States  are  filled  outside  the 
6  largest  cities.  They  are  filled  at  Hometown 
food  stores,  for  Hometown  tables,  by  Home¬ 
town  housewives. 

These  housewives  read  the  Hometown 
Daily  Newspaper.  They  make  up  their  shop¬ 
ping  lists  from  its  advertising  pages.  No  seller 


of  food-stuffs  can  aiford  to  present  a  blank  page 
to  these  important  buyers. 

Yet  he  does  just  that,  unless  his  newspaper 
advertising  appears  in  the  Hometown  Daily 
Newspaper.  And,  what  goes  for  food  goes  for 
a  lot  of  other  things  these  families  use.  Because 
the  whole  family  reads  this  favorite  daily  paper, 
believes  in  it,  and  buys  from  it. 


Over  UiK'f  of  the  3,687,000  total  circulation  of  all  daily  neivspapers  in  the  eleven  Western 
States  is  conpned  to  the  city  and  the  retail  trading  zones  in  which  they  are  published. 


for  complete  information  write  to 

riometown  Daily  Newspaper  Pnblisliers—  625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  5,  Californii 


Circle  S-7930 


MAXWCCC  ANOCXSON  •  CiMCt  ftiCE  •  ROIERT  E.  SHEAWOOO  •  XUKT  WEiU  •  JOHN  F.  WHAKTON  • 


VfCfOC  SAM«OC«  •  Bmtma. 
WliiiAM  *IE10S  •  Brfu  Repr4tf9$sn94 


430  FIFTH  AVENUI 
NIW  YORK  20 


Uarch  25,  1947 

Ih«  Now  York  Xiinea 
229  West  43rd  Street 
New  York  18,  N.Y. 

Dear  Slrsi 

It  is  always  important  for  a  theatre  managefflent  to  know 
what  newspapers  its  patrons  read#  Newspapers  are  the  only 
direct  me^um  upon  which  a  laanagement  can  rely  to  reach 
potential  audiences* 

That's  why  we  believe  you  will  be  interested  to  know 
the  results  of  a  poll  we  made  among  audiences  to  our  two 
current  productions,  "Joan  of  Lorraine"  at  the  Alvin  Theatre, 
and  "street  Scene"  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre. 

from  February  3  to  February  22,  we  distributed  50,000 
questionnaires  to  patrons  of  both  productions*  following 
is  a  tabulation,  on  the  newspaper-readership  question,  of 
the  4,961  ballots  which  were  turned  im 


What  is  vour  fmwarite  morning  paper? 

QrtCHSSIRA  PATRONS  BALCONY  PATRONS 


The  New  York  Times 
Newspaper  A 
Newspaper  B 
Newspaper  C 
Newspaper  0 
Don't  Know  or  None 
Other 


Street 

Street 

Joan 

Scene 

Joan 

Scene 

62% 

62% 

55^ 

61% 

21% 

2(4> 

15% 

1Q% 

n 

15% 

ISi 

6% 

1^ 

2% 

0% 

ojC 

Cordially 

yours. 

9^ 

THB  PLAYWHIOOTS'  COUPANyN 
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FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Promotion  ‘Oscars’  Awarded 
By  E&P  to  6  Newspapers 


Louisville  Papers  Score  a  Double; 
Washington  Post  Tops  In  Class  1 


Editor  &  Publisher  sa¬ 
lutes  the  seven  winners 
of  “Oscars”  in  its  1946 
NEWSPAPER  PROMO¬ 
TION  CONTEST: 

1.  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  —  for  the  best  all¬ 
round  promotion  designed 
to  sell  national  advertising. 

2.  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times — for 
the  best  material  designed 
to  sell  local  advertising  to 
a  special  classification  or 
individual  account. 

3.  Toronto  (Can.)  Star 
—for  the  best  promotion  of 
classified  advertising. 

4.  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press  Telegram  —  for  the 
best  circulation  promotion. 

5.  Louisville  (Ky.)  Cour- 
kr-Joumal  and  Times — for 
the  best  community  service 
program. 

6.  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune — for  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  data  book. 

7.  Chicago  (Ill.)  Times 
—for  the  best  classification 
market  survey. 

These  are  the  verdicts  of  a 
board  of  judges  composed  of 
outstanding  authorities  in  the 
Helds  of  advertising,  marketing 
and  circulation. 

Formal  presentation  of  the 
bronze  plaques  will  be  made  by 
Robert  U.  Brown,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Newspaj^r  Promotion  Onagers 
Association  April  7-9,  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Certificates  will  be  given  to 
winners  in  subdivisions  of  Class 
1  and  Class  3,  as  follows: 

1-A  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican — for  the  best  series  of  three 
or  more  advertisements  in  pro¬ 
motion  of  national  advertising. 

1-B  Pittsburgh  { Pa. )  Post- 
Gazette  —  for  the  best  direct 
mail  promotion  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1-C  Newark  iN.  J. )  News — 


for  the  best  printed  presenta¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

For  similar  achievement  on 
behalf  of  classified  advertising: 

3- A  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun. 

3-B  New  York  Herald  Trib 
une. 

3-C  Washington  (D.  C. )  Post. 

Judges  in  Class  1  were  T. 
Norman  Tveter  of  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Co.,  and  Henry  L.  Spark  of 
Young  &  Rubicam.  They  se¬ 
lected  “The  Story  Behind  the 
Advertising  Growth  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’’  as  the  standout 
promotion  effort  of  the  year, 
in  the  opinion  of  media  di 
rectors. 

The  Post  entry  included  its 
basic  £..jes  presentation,  a  spe- 


In  Class  2,  Judges  Louis  Tan- 
nenbaum  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.. 
Dr.  Paul  Nystrom  of  Limited 
Price  Variety  Stores  Associa¬ 
tion  and  John  A.  Finneran  of 
Finneran  Agency  pinned  an  hon¬ 
orable  mention  on  the  entry  of 
the  Chicago  Times  as  “unique.” 
The  Oscar  went  to  the  Louis¬ 
ville  papers’  development  of  a 
campaign  for  a  local  concern, 
the  Kentworth  Corp.,  in  the 
Sunday  magazine. 

The  judging  system  itself  was 
unique  this  year,  in  that  separ¬ 
ate  panels  served  each  classifi 
cation.  Just  as  media  men 
weighed  the  values  of  presen  ta 
tions  in  the  national  advertis 
ing  section,  retail  authorities 
passed  on  the  efforts  of  news¬ 
papers  to  attract  retail  copy; 
research  experts  viewed  market 
studies,  and  public  relations  di 
rectors  considered  the  news 
papers’  community  service. 


Fred  Gamble,  left,  ponders  his  vote  as  Gerry  Swinehart  and  George 
McMillon  study  exhibits  in  Community  Service  classification. 


ciflc  presentation  on  how  to 
sell  beer  in  Washington,  direct 
mail  devices,  such  as  a  minia¬ 
ture  copy  of  the  Post’s  “typical 
Friday  issue”  containing  food 
copy,  and  business  paper  ads. 

The  judges  hand^  out  honor¬ 
able  mentions  freely  in  Class  1, 
naming  first  the  New  York 
Times.  Newark  News  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis. )  Journal  as  run¬ 
ners-up  for  the  Oscar.  Then  in 
the  separate  divisions  they 
pinned  merit  awards  on  (1-A) 
Newark  News,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  McClatchy 
Newspapers:  (1-B)  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald  &  Express,  New 
York  Sun  and  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  and  (1-C)  New  York  Times 
and  New  York  Sun.  They  were 
unable  to  decide  “the  best  single 
ad.” 


Award  of  an  Oscar  to  the 
South  Bend  Tribune’s  modest- 
looking  market  story,  “Test 
Town.  USA,”  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  many  in  the  market 
research  departments  of  news¬ 
papers.  the  judges  admitted,  but 
they  (Marion  Harper,  Sr.  and 
Dr.  George  Gallup)  chose  it  for 
its  simplicity  of  form  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  data,  over  a  score 
of  elaborate,  thumb-indexed, 
gold-embossed  documents. 

It  brought  the  comment  from 
Mr.  Tveter,  a  media  man,  that 
recognition  was  being  given,  at 
last,  to  the  kind  of  market  data 
book  that  best  serves  an  agency. 
For  one  thing,  he  remarked,  it 
is  just  the  right  size  for  filing 
( 8  X  10  inches )  in  a  standard 
office  cabinet. 

“Too  many  market  data 
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Mellett  Lecturer 

Syracuse.  N.  Y.  —  George 
Skolsky.  New  York  Sun  and 
King  Features  Syndicate  col- 
umnist.  has  been  selected  to 
present  the  Don  R.  Mellett  lec¬ 
ture  ot  the  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  Journalism  Day  awards 
dinner  here  May  8. 

The  Mellett  lecture  is  given 
annually  to  one  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  schools  of  journalism  in 
memory  of  Don  R.  Mellett.  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Canton  (O.)  Daily 
News,  who  was  slain  in  1928 
while  crusading  to  rid  the  city 
of  vice  ond  corruption. 


books,”  he  said,  “are  too  elabo¬ 
rate  to  keep  handy.  V^at  the 
media  man  wants  most  is  some¬ 
thing  he  can  resell  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  to  the  benefit  of  the  news¬ 
paper  that  issues  it.  Right  now 
we  get  too  much  junk.” 

The  South  Bend  pamphlet 
contained  easy-to-read  tables 
and  statements  concerning: 
population,  income  and  buying 
power,  retail  sales,  newspaper 
circulation,  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  and  distribution. 

Honorable  mention  was  con¬ 
ferred  in  this  category  on  en¬ 
tries  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun  and  Newark  News. 

Public  Service  Debated 

Judges  in  the  Classified  sec¬ 
tion  were  Felix  S.  Towle,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  and  C.  M.  Car- 
roll.  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Times.  Thor¬ 
oughness  and  artistry  of  the 
Toronto  Star’s  promotion  won 
their  admiration. 

Circulation  promotion  was 
judged  by  Jack  W.  Kenny, 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Tom  Cath- 
cart.  This  Week,  and  Ralph 
Neale.  New  York  News.  They 
were  outspoken  in  their  praise 
of  the  Long  Beach  methods  of 
providing  incentives  for  car¬ 
riers.  ’The  Brooklyn  Eagle  re¬ 
ceived  an  honorable  mention  for 
promotion  of  a  special  event. 

Probably  none  of  the  classes 
aroused  so  much  debate  among 
the  judges  as  that  for  the  com¬ 
munity  service  award.  Fred 
Gamble  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
Gerry  Swinehart  of  Carl  Byoir 
and  Associates,  and  George  S. 
McMillan  of  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
finally  decided  the  Oscar  should 
go  to  the  Louisville  C-J  and  T 
for  their  Farm  and  Home  Im¬ 
provement  program  which  em¬ 
braces  not  only  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  but  several  other  elements 
rounding  out  farm  life. 

Two  honorable  mention  cer¬ 
tificates  in  this  class  will  go  to 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Hearst  Names 
Baskervill  as 
Baltimore  Chief 

Baltimore — "I’ll  try  to  carry 
on  in  the  best  Hearst  tradition,” 
declared  William  M.  Baskervill 
to  a  representative  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  on  April  1,  the  day 
he  received  ofiBcial  notification 
from  William  Randolph  Hearst 
of  his  appointment  as  editor  and 

Rublisher  of  the  Hearst-owned 
ews  Post  and  Sunday  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Elevation  to  the  new  post  of 
duty  comes  as  just  reward  to 
the  man  who  has  spent  most  of 
his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Hears!  organization.  He  served 
with  the  Nashville  (Tenn. )  Ten¬ 
nessean,  later  with  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  before  going 
to  the  New  York  Journal.  He 
arrives  at  the  top  after  40  years’ 
continuous  service  almost  to  the 
day. 

Succeeds  Warfield 
His  appointment  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  vacancy  due  to  the 
death  of  C.  Dorsey  Warfield. 

In  Florida  on  vacation  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Warfield’s  death,  the 
new  appointee  fiew  home  in 
time  for  the  funeral.  During 
the  past  week  he  has  made  sev¬ 
eral  trips  to  New  York  in  con¬ 
nection  with  changed  events  and 
the  forthcoming  appointment. 

“Everything  I  hope  will  go 
along  as  well  here  as  it  has 
been,"  he  said.  Mainly  the  job 
of  getting  out  good  newspapers 
lies  in  having  good  men  in  all 
of  the  departments,  he  declared, 
“and  we  have  them  here  in 
Baltimore.” 

Accession  of  Mr.  Baskervill  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  gen¬ 
erally  acknowledged  strongest 
links  in  the  Hearst  chain  of 
newspa^rs  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  local  enterprises — re¬ 
verting  to  the  vernacular — are 
“in  the  pink.”  Presently  the 
circulation  of  the  Sunday  Amer¬ 
ican  is  350,000,  that  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  News-Post  about  230,000, 
and  ad  linage  all  that  the  traffic 
will  bear. 

^rn  in  Nashville,  Feb.  1, 
1888,  Mr.  Baskervill  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Vanderbilt  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  South. 
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William  M.  Baskervill 


Associated  Press  executives 
give  much  credit  to  Baskervill 
for  helping  to  organize  that  serv¬ 
ice  throughout  Dixie.  After 
serving  as  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  for 
a  year,  he  was  made  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  AP,  southern  division, 
for  three  years. 

Cailed  to  New  York,  he  served 
for  a  year  as  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Journal,  but  he 
had  so  much  of  the  sand  of 
Dixie  in  his  shoes  he  went 
right  back  to  Atlanta  to  the 
managing  editor’s  desk  of  the 
Georgian-American.  Four  years 
of  that  and  Baltimore  claimed 
him. 

Since  1926,  a  span  of  21 
years,  he  has  supervised  the 
Hearst  papers  with  the  title  of 
general  manager.  He  has  been 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Baskervill  married  Evelyn 
Frances  Lynch  in  1916.  They 
have  three  daughters  and  the 
Baskervill  home  is  in  Wyman 
Park  Apartments.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  fra¬ 
ternity.  His  clubs  here  are 
Baltimore  Country  and  Rodgers 
Forge. 

■ 

Employes'  Ad  Tells 
Of  New  Stock  Issue 

An  unusual  public  relations 
ad,  in  which  employes  an¬ 
nounced  the  company’s  issuance 
of  new  stock,  appeared  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  March  31. 

Signed  by  workers  of  the 
Auto-Soler  Co.,  the  ad  described 
the  good  employer-employe  re¬ 
lations  in  the  firm,  pointed  out 
a  two-and-one-half  times  in¬ 
crease  in  worker  productivity, 
and  related  that  the  Board  had 
explained  the  new  stock  issue 
to  the  employes  before  offer¬ 
ing  it. 

The  company’s  efforts  to 
strengthen  its  home  state’s 
economy  were  also  noted,  and 
the  announcement  said  the  cur¬ 
rent  stock  offering  was  for 
Georgians  only. 


Co  wdery  Named' 
Ass't.  Publisher 
Of  World  Herald 

Omaha,  Nebr. — ^Ben  H.  Cowd- 
ery  was  named  assistant  publish¬ 
er  of  the  World  Herald  this 
week  by  publisher  Henry  Door- 
ly. 

Co  wdery  was  treasurer  and 
business  manager  from  1943 
until  February,  when  he  was 
named  vicepresident,  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  He  joined  the 
paper  in  1934  and  worked  in 
the  classified  advertising  and  ed¬ 
itorial  departments.  In  1937  he 
was  appointed  purchasing  agent 
and  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  in  1941. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Peggy 
Doorly,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock, 
founder  of  the  World  Herald. 

Four  other  appointments  were 
announced  by  Doorly.  Assistant 
Business  Manager  'Vernon  H. 
Smith  was  made  business  man¬ 
ager.  He  became  manager  of 
the  paper’s  radio  station, 
KOWH,  in  1939  and  advertising 
manager  in  1942. 

Thomas  G.  Devaney,  local 
display  manager,  was  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  started 
with  the  paper  in  1918,  and  in 
1922  he  became  advertising 
manager  of  the  now  defunct 
Omaha  Bee  News.  He  returned 
to  the  World  Herald  in  1932  as 
local  ad  manager.  He  left  after 
four  years  to  head  the  Bee  News 
advertising  department,  returned 
to  the  World  Herald  in  1937. 

Floyd  E.  Mellen  will  head  the 
local  display  department.  He 
has  been  classified  ad  manager 
since  1942  and  with  the  paper 
since  1932. 

New  classified  manager  is  E. 
R.  Morrison,  who  had  been  dis¬ 
play  manager.  He  has  been  on 
the  staff  since  1942. 

■ 

Canton,  O.  Youth  Tops 
IPI  Contest  Winners 

Prize-winners  in  the  11th  an¬ 
nual  IPI  Essay  Contest  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Fred  J. 
Hartman,  educational  director 
of  the  National  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Association  which 
sponsors  this  annual  competi¬ 
tion  in  cooperation  with  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Ink.  More 
than  5,000  high  school  students 
competed. 

Winner  of  first  prize  of  $500 
cash  is  David  C.  Dry,  1*7,  Timken 
Vocational  High  School,  Can¬ 
ton,  O.  A  young  Canadian,  Nor¬ 
man  Joly,  of  the  Ottawa  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  won  second 
prize  of  $175  cash  for  content 
and  $20  cash  for  excellence  in 
printing. 

Third  prize  of  $50  cash  goes 
to  Eva  Kallin,  14,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  who  wrote  on  “How  a 
Free  Press  Promotes  Interna¬ 
tional  Understanding.”  Fourth 
prize-winner  is  Louise  McKee, 
13,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  ’Theodore 
Prusinski,  Albany,  N.  Y.  takes 
fifth  prize. 

Winners  were  selected  by  a 
committee  headed  for  the  11th 
consecutive  year  by  Harry  L. 
Gage,  vicepresident  of  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Co. 

IDITOI  ft 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
April  7-9  —  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  semi¬ 
annual  meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

April  7-9 — National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention.  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

April  10-11 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn.,  spring 
convention,  Mayfiower  Hobk, 
Akron. 

April  10-12 — National  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn..  62nd  annual 
convention.  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

April  11-12 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annual  mechanical  confer¬ 
ence,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

April  16-17 — American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  29th  annual  meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York. 

April  17-19— American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
semi-annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Postal  Rate 
Hearings  Go  On; 
All  Opposed 

WAsmNGTON — Additional  thou¬ 
sands  of  words  and  exhibits 
poured  this  week  into  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  hearings  before  Senate 
and  House  committees  consider¬ 
ing  postal  rate  increases  wite 
the  end  not  in  sight.  There 
was  growing  feeling  that  Sen¬ 
ator  William  Langer  might  have 
been  right  when  he  predicted 
the  propostion  could  be  “talked 
to  death.” 

Langer  had  sought,  unsuccess¬ 
fully,  to  have  the  Senate  Civil 
Service  and  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee  of  which  he  is  chairman, 
limit  the  time  for  submission 
of  newspaper  publishers’  com¬ 
ments.  He  likewise  failed  in 
his  plea  to  the  corresponding 
committee  of  the  House  to  con¬ 
duct  joint  sessions. 

WiA  one  month  elapsed  since 
the  first  bearing  (March  4),  no 
important  segment  of  business 
using  the  mails  has  failed  to 
register  its  disapproval  of  the 
suggested  new  rates  aimed  it 
bringing  the  Post  Office  DepaI^ 
ment  budget  into  balance. 

Actual  balance  would  not  be 
achieved  by  adopting  of  the 
pending  proposals  and  the  wit¬ 
ness  upon  whom  the  congres¬ 
sional  committees  have  relied 
principally,  C.  B.  Uttley  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  higher 
second-class  rates  instead  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  revenue  might  a^ 
tually  produce  less  because,  in 
his  view,  newspaper  publishers 
would  turn  to  other  means  of 
distribution. 

This  week,  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  hesurd  from  the  North 
Carolina  Press  Association  that 
smaller  newspapers  might  find 
it  impossible  to  continue  in  oper¬ 
ation  if  the  higher  charges  on 
second-class  were  adopted.  The 
protest,  in  behalf  of  more  thw 
300  newspapers,  was  presents 
by  Rep.  Hamilton  C.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina. 
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Agencies  Give  Nod  to  Facts 
—But  Fancy  Isn’t  Ruled  Out 


Examination  of  Media  Men's  Files 
Shows  Market  Data  Best  Promotion 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

FACT,  rather  than  fancy  dress, 
is  what  the  agency  space  buy¬ 
er.  the  pay-off  man,  wants  to 
see  in  newspaper  advertising 
promotions. 

ITiat  is,  it’s  what  he  says  he 
wants  to  see;  it  gets  priority  In 
his  media  reference  files;  and 
it's  what  usually  tips  the  scales 
in  media  selection. 

By  no  means,  however,  does 
this  attitude  rule  out  the  bright 
ideas  and  striking  artwork  of 
newspaper  promotion’s  creative 
men.  To  Vergil  Reed  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  news¬ 
paper  promotion  may  be  a  dead 
mackerel  in  the  moonlight  (“It 
shines,  but  it  stinks’’);  but  the 
average  agency  media  man  will 
grant  that  an  unmistakable 
cumulative  impression  is  made 
on  him  by  well-planned  and 
well  •  executed  leaflets,  pam¬ 
phlets,  trade  paper  ads,  etc. 

What  the  Files  Show 
This  week.  Editor  &  Publisher 
peeped  into  the  media  files 
and/or  asked  questions  of  about 
a  dozen  vari-sized  agencies. 
Two  things  stood  out: 

1.  Practically  all  market  and 
media  data  from  newspapers 
goes  immediately  into  the  files, 
stays  there,  and  is  referred  to 
constantly. 

2.  Strictly  promotional  ma¬ 
terial — “Here’s  a  great  news 
paper  in  a  great  town” — which 
lacks  usable  facts  and  figures, 
goes  into  the  wastebasket,  but 
not  before  a  picture  of  it  has 
been  stored  somewhere  in  the 
agency  man’s  mental  recesses. 

Something  like  90%  of  direct 
mdl  promotion  from  all  media 
winds  up  as  jetsam  in  the  aver¬ 
age  agency.  Newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  fare  slightly  better  than 
the  average.  Their  “waste”  ma¬ 
terial  is  variously  estimated  at 
15%  to  90%. 

Still  these  figures  are  perhaps 
not  as  bad  as  might  be  expected. 
A  large  agency  gets  in  the  mail 
each  week  as  many  as  1,500 
pieces  of  media  promotion. 
Little  of  it  can  hope  for  more 

Warning:  Don't  Be 
An  'Incomepoop' 

Gimbel's,  New  York  City’s 
sloganeering  department  store, 
has  invented  another  catch- 
phrase,  Across  the  top  of  its  ads 
in  the  familiar  big  benday  block- 
lettering,  its  now  “incomepoop” 
—always  preceded  by  the  article 
an." 

“Don’t  be  an  incomepoop,”  the 

admonishes;  “buy  at  Gim- 
nel’s  and  live  within  your 
means.’’ 


than  a  passing  glance.  The  part 
that  survives  the  desk-to-waste- 
basket  maneuver  has  to  be  un¬ 
commonly  effective  and  meaty 
stuff. 

Preferred  Data 

The  fact  that  newspapers 
have  a  slightly  better  record 
than  other  media  speaks  well 
for  their  promotion  men. 

From  the  agency  man’s  view¬ 
point,  the  best  things  the  news¬ 
papers  can  provide  are  (in  no 
particular  oider  of  preference ) : 

1.  Population  statistics  ( broken 
down  into  as  many  different 
groupings  as  possible). 

2.  Business  statistics — local  in¬ 
dustries,  income,  retail  sales  fig¬ 
ures  and  trends,  etc. 

3.  Linage  figures  (but  they 
must  be  analyzed  and  properly 
interpreted ) . 

4.  Circulation  figures  (ditto: 
showing  the  record  over  a  period 
of  years,  so  as  to  indicate 
whether  the  newspaper  has 
grown  with  the  market,  or  gone 
beyond  it  to  become  a  state  or 
regional  medium). 

5.  Consumer  product  pref¬ 
erences  and  buying  habits. 

In  the  agencies’  bulging  files, 
these  materials  get  the  bulk  of 
the  drawer  space.  Prominent 
are  such  studies  as  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal’s  Consumer  An¬ 
alysis,  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram’s  retail  store  audit,  the 
Chicago  Times’s  pantry  sur¬ 
vey,  etc. 

Stress  on  Facts 

These  are  not  "promotion,” 
in  the  strict  sense,  but  rather 
the  products  of  research  (which 
probably  would  be  less  success¬ 
ful  than  they  are,  but  for  the 
“promotion”  that  brought  them 
to  the  agencies’  attention). 

But  there’s  enough  room  left 
in  the  files  for  such  outstanding 
products  of  a  more  general  and 
promotional  nature  as  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle’s  booklet 
reprinting  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  area’s  industrial  expan¬ 
sion,  and  the  Toledo  Blade’s 
“Toledo  Tomorrow”  plan. 

The  stress  is  always  on  the 
twin  “f’s” — facts  and  fibres. 
Agency  space  buyers  say  it  this 
way: 

Norman  Tveter,  Erwin,  Wasey 
Co.:  “We  want  to  know  who 
the  people  in  the  market  are; 
what  they  buy;  when,  where 
and  how  they  buy  it.  But,  a 
good  promotion  piece  makes  a 
lasting  impression,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  some  of  them  have 
influenced  our  thinking.  One 
very  strong  promotion  theme 
that  has  been  woefully  under¬ 
played  by  newspapers  generally 
is  the  m^ium’s  record  of  build¬ 
ing  business. 


"Newspapers  have  always  been 
the  direct  line  to  the  customers 
and  have  had  a  major  hand  in 
building  the  retail  outlets  with¬ 
out  which  the  national  advertiser 
couldn’t  exist.” 

'Victim'  of  Avalanche 

Daniel  M.  Gordon,  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Inc.:  “I’m  the  victim  of 
1,000  promotion  pieces  a  week 
— from  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  stations,  outdoor,  blotters, 
rulers,  skywriting,  etc.  Unless 
they  are  startling  and  make  a 
definite  contribution,  they  are 
of  little  use. 

“Our  greatest  need  from  tiie 
newspapers  now  is  identifica¬ 
tion  of  their  readers.  The  mag¬ 
azines  have  done  better  in  this 
respect.  The  Washington  sur¬ 
vey  recently  done  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  is  a  good  example  of 
the  newspaper  circulation  data 
most  helpful  to  us.” 

William  Schink,  G.  M.  Bas- 
ford  Co.:  “Market  information 
is  invaluable,  much  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  beautifully-executed 
folders  that  don’t  tell  anything. 
We  do,  however,  pay  attention 
to  pieces  telling  about  highly 
successful  local  promotions, 
such  as  sports  events. 

“On  a  job  we’re  doing  right 
now,  for  example,  we  need 
space  in  sports  sections.  Na¬ 
turally,  where  there  is  a  com¬ 
petitive  situation,  we’re  inclined 
to  use  the  newspaper  that  we 
know  has  the  better  sports  sec¬ 
tion,  and  good  sports  promo¬ 
tions.” 

’Give  Me  the  Beer' 

Harry  Duffy,  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency:  “We  take  a  good 
look  at  everything.  If  the  meat 
is  not  readily  apparent,  into  the 
basket  it  goes — about  90%  of  it. 
The  average  promotional  folder 
is  usually  a  recap  of  what’s  in 
ABC,  Census  and  other  figures. 
My  files  aren’t  big  enough  to 
hold  all  that. 

“The  Rockford  (Ill.)  papers, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and 
many  other  newspapers  have 
given  us  a  host  of  invaluable 
information,  but  more  is  needed. 
Stories  about  sensational  local 
promotions  are  discarded.  That’s 
the  froth  on  the  beer;  give  me 
the  beer.” 

Karl  Klimcheck,  Compton  Ad¬ 
vertising;  “Here’s  something 
telling  us  ‘The  Joe  Zilch  depart¬ 
ment  store  has  been  advertising 
with  us  for  25  years,  uses  so 
much  linage,  etc.’  Out  it  goes. 
Promotion  material  doesn’t  get 
too  much  attention  here.  We 
want  details  on  circulation  and 
information  on  the  market  it¬ 
self.” 

There's  Too  Much 

Newman  McEvoy  of  Newell- 
Emmett  Co.,  who  is  president  of 
the  Media  Men’s  Association  of 
New  York,  remarked: 

“Up-to-date  facts  on  circula¬ 
tion,  linage,  and  markets  are 
always  welcome.  But  stuff  that’s 
strictly  promotional  is  our  head 


Harvard  Too  Busy 
To  Tackle  Project 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Because  of 
the  pressure  of  the  teaching 
load  at  present.  Harvard’s 
School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  will  be  unable  to  conduct 
the  newspaper  research  project 
suggested  recently  by  Repr. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  E  &  P  was 
informed  this  week. 

As  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  studying  newsprint 
supply,  Mr.  Brown  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  the  University 
project  newspaper  advertising 
and  circulation  trends  over  the 
next  decade. 

ache.  I’ve  developed  a  peculiar-  . 
ly  negative  reaction  to  it,  and 
even  though  it’s  screened  before 
it  reaches  my  desk,  the  waste¬ 
basket  is  still  the  target  for 
most  of  it. 

“The  volume  is  what  gets  me 
down.  A  420-line  ad  in  a  news¬ 
paper  with  only  a  half-dozen 
other  ads  has  a  better  chance 
of  getting  attention  than  it 
would  in  a  120-page  paper 
loaded  with  advertising.  In  the 
same  way,  any  single  promotion 
piece,  even  a  good  one,  among 
the  thousands  that  reach  me, 
has  little  chance  of  making  a 
real  impression. 

“It’s  a  shame,  but  it’s  the 
fact.” 

And  so  on. 

One  agency  man  summed  up 
what  a  number  hinted  at,  when 
he  said: 

“Certainly,  we  want  the  facts 
first.  But,  you  can  be  sure  that 
intelligent,  hard-hitting,  year- 
round  promotion — I  mean  pro¬ 
motion — means  plenty  in  this 
business.  No  agency  expects 
every  ad  to  get  immolate  buy¬ 
ing  action.  It  takes  many  dif¬ 
ferent  appeals  over  a  long  period 
of  time  to  build  up  acceptance. 

“And  it  works  the  same  way 
in  the  newspaper  business.  You 
may  have  convinced  your  space 
customer  long  ago  that  your 
product’s  a  good  buy,  but  you 
can’t  afford  to  let  him  forget 
it.  Keep  hammering  away.” 

■ 

Yam  Promotion  Set 

Lafayette,  La. — Plans  for  next 
year’s  sweet  potato  advertising 
program,  which  will  include 
newspapers,  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Louisiana  Sweet 
Potato  Association.  The  drive 
is  aimed  at  telling  more  than 
8,000,000  familiq^  in  32  cities  the 
story  of  Golden  Yam  potatoes. 

Libraries  Receive 
Microfilm  Record 

Canton,  O. — The  Canton  Re¬ 
pository  is  observing  its  132nd 
anniversary  by  donation  of  com¬ 
plete  microfilm  copies  of  its 
files  from  March  30,  1815  to  the 
Canton  Public  Library,  Mt. 
Union  College  at  Alliance,  the 
Ohio  Archaeological  and  His¬ 
torical  Society  at  Columbus  and 
Western  Reserve  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  at  Cleveland. 

The  record  of  coverage  since 
Napoleon’s  defeat  at  Waterloo 
requires  50,000  feet  of  film. 
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Air  Transport  Experience 
Appraised  by  Circulators 


Cost  and  Irregular  Service 
Bor  Rapid  Expansion  of  Use 
By  Charles  W.  Duke 

BALTIMORE — Light  is  thrown 


on  the  subject  of  air  delivery 
of  newspapers  by  the  researches 
lately  concluded  by  a  group  of 
Middle  Atlantic  circulators, 
headed  by  E.  J.  DeVore,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C. )  Star,  and  John 
Keller,  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- 
Post. 

This  countrywide  survey  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation.  It  discloses  that  two 
great  barriers  intervene  between 
more  universal  resort  to  air 
transport.  One  is  the  prevailing 
costs  of  such  shipments,  which 
in  most  replies  are  held  to  be 
“prohibitive.”  The  other  per¬ 
tains  to  weather  conditions 
which,  until  further  scientific 
developments,  pose  a  complete 
“stop'  to  shipments  in  stormy 
weather. 

Cost  Figures  Provided 

Actual  figures  with  which  to 
estimate  current  costs  are  af¬ 
forded  in  the  case  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  News-Post  and  the  New 
York  Times,  which  opened  their 
books  in  responses  to  the  queries 
of  DeVore  and  Keller.  Only  last 
summer  the  News-Post  began 
shipping  papers  by  air  to  Ocean 
City,  Md.,  and  other  Eastern 
Shore  resorts,  using  a  chartered 
plane.  In  addition,  they  used  a 
scheduled  airline  to  various 
North  and  South  Carolina  towns 
for  Sunday  papers.  During  the 
summer  months,  the  canceled 
flights  were  comparatively  few. 
It  was  found  the  delivery  ex¬ 
pense  was  considerably  greater 
by  plane. 

The  figures:  Bus  delivery — 
.0035c  per  copy.  Plane  delivery 
1.0197c  per  cop^. 

New  York  Times’  replies  indi¬ 
cated  they  have  an  experience 
regarding  airplane  delivery  of 
newspapers  far  greater  than  any 
newspaper  in  the  U.  S.  They 
use  plane  delivery  to  Florida, 
Georgia,  Michigan.  Illinois, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  many 
other  states.  They  use  scheduled 
airlines  on  all  above  mentioned 
except  Washington,  D.  C.  On 


Ad  for  City  Council 

Minneapolis — The  Minneap¬ 
olis  city  council  bought  dis¬ 
play  advertising  space  in  the 
city's  newspapers  to  explain 
the  council's  position  on  fiscal 
finances.  In  the  past  only  le¬ 
gal-type  advertising  has  been 
paid  for  by  the  city  council. 

The  Star  in  an  editorial  criti¬ 
cised  some  of  the  conclusions 
drawn  in  the  council's  ad. 


this  run  they  use  a  chartered 
plane.  Average  weight  for  the 
past  year  was  4.863  pounds  per 
day,  and  the  cost  was  $180  per 
day.  It  figures  down  this  way: 

Cost  per  copy  via  railroad, 
.0063. 

Cost  per  copy  via  chartered 
plane,  .037. 

Time  advantages  possible 
through  plane  shipment  were 
pointed  out  in  this  fashion:  New 
York  Times  ships  1  a.m.  edition 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  Other 
New  York  papers  ship  8:30  p.m. 
edition  to  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
Chicago,  Ill.  Plane  arrives 
3:20  a.m.,  train  arrives  4:40 
p.m. 

Flights  Cancelled  on  38  Days 

The  record  of  flight  cancella¬ 
tions,  New  York  to  Washington, 
showed  38  out  of  313  days.  If 
the  plane  is  forced  to  land  at 
other  than  Washington  airport, 
trucking  arrangements  are  set 
up  immediately. 

Here  follow  excerpts  from  re¬ 
plies  received  by  the  two  Inter¬ 
state  investigators  from  various 
circulators  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try: 

Guy  W.  Mersereau,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston,  says 
they  make  slight  use  of  air  de¬ 
livery  and  thinks  it  will  be  a 
fine  thing  when  airlines  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  government  make  sec¬ 
ond  class  air  mail  possible.  Pres¬ 
ent  objections  are  prohibitive 
costs  and  schedule  failures,  plus 
weather  groundings.  He  states: 
“We  believe  in  air  transporta¬ 
tion  for  newspapers,  and  we 
have  a  great  stake  in  it  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  are  an  inter¬ 
national  daily  newspaoer  rather 
than  a  local  paper.  We  want  to 
take  full  advantage  of  air  trans¬ 
portation.  ’There  are  many  tons 
of  second  class  mail  that  will 
reach  our  subscribers  by  this 
method  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Timothy  J.  Moynahan,  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  sums  up  as 
follows:  “There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  of  air  trans¬ 
portation  rates:  of  the  necessity 
of  effecting  a  rate  per  pound  per 
air  mile  more  comparable  to 
prevailing  freight  rates;  of  the 
increased  sales  potential  that  air 
transportation  might  afford:  lit¬ 
tle  adherence  to  flight  schedule. 
Until  scheduled  flight  consis¬ 
tency  is  guaranteed,  we  are  not 
ready  to  talk  seriously  of  air 
transportation.” 

L.  H.  Rose,  Chicago  Tribune: 
"We  use  air  service  only  when 
absolutely  necessary  as  the  rates 
are  entirely  prohibitive.  Frank¬ 
ly,  wc  don’t  like  it  a  bit.” 

Increase  in  Sales  Reported 

R.  F.  Marx,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  reports  he  has  a  fine, 
workable  plan.  He  sends  by 


air  only  those  papers  that  can  be 
sold  up  to  the  time  that  slower 
and  cheaper  transportation  can 
deliver  the  balance  of  the  total 
to  be  sold  in  town.  Increases  in 
sales  up  to  50%  are  reported. 
He  complains  of  high  air  rates 
and  the  uncertainty  of  air 
schedules,  coupled  with  the 
shortage  in  newsprint,  but  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  these  are  corrected, 
use  of  air  delivery  will  be  ex¬ 
panded  to  many  small  spots  too. 

J.  B.  McDaniel,  San  Antonio 
(Texas)  Express,  stresses  these 
points:  (1)  Whether  you  con¬ 
tract  for  air  delivery  or  have 
your  own  equipment,  stand-by 
or  replacement  planes  and  parts 
are  a  “must.”  (2)  Weather  is 
at  present  a  major  factor.  (3) 
Present  expense  is  high.  But  he 
prophesies:  “I  believe  that  in 
not  too  many  years  hence  most 
metropolitan  newspapers  having 
a  large  trading  area  will  trans¬ 
port  the  bulk  of  their  country 
circulation  by  airplane — a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  very  perishable  prod¬ 
uct  and  speed  in  delivery  is  es¬ 
sential.  At  present,  costs  are 
high  because  of  a  lack  of  mass 
production  of  the  right  kinds  of 
planes  and  parts;  operations  are 
difficult  because  of  a  lack  of 
radio  and  airport  facilities  in 
most  localities.  With  the  growth 
and  production  of  airplane 
equipment  and  the  development 
of  a  vast  network  of  fully 
equipped  airports,  airplane  de¬ 
livery  of  newspapers  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  present  no  more  prob¬ 
lem  than  truck  transportation 
now,  and  it  will  aid  immeasur¬ 
ably  in  expediting  the  delivery 
of  this  most  perishable  product.” 

Miami  Uses  It  Extensively 

Clark  Farber,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  uses  air  delivery  on 
an  increasing  scale  within  400 
miles  of  Miami.  His  points  in 
favor  are:  (1)  eliminates  pre¬ 
date  Sunday  editions;  (2)  papers 
are  on  sale  daily  on  date  of  pub¬ 
lication;  (3)  increase  in  sales 
follows.  To  offset  these  points 
he  names  these  objectiops: 
(1)  High  air  express  rates;  (2) 
failure  of  airlines  to  maintain 
posted  schedules:  (3)  high 
ground  handling  costs:  (4)  flights 
grounded  due  to  weather  condi¬ 
tions  along  route. 

He  suggests  that  the  answer 
to  high  costs  is  the  use  of  spe¬ 
cial  air  editions  at  increased  re¬ 
tail  prices,  and  recites  that  pa¬ 
pers  flown  to  Florida  from  out 
of  state  are  sold  at  from  10c  to 
15c  daily  and  25c  Sunday.  Large 
metropolitan  newspapers  must 
use  large  planes  due  to  size  of 
papers,  says  Mr.  Farber,  but 
small  newspapers  are  best  suited 
to  air  delivery,  as  small  planes 
can  bo  used  at  a  cost  no  greater 
than  that  by  automobile. 

H.  T.  Troetschel,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald:  “I  have  only  one  ship¬ 
ment  on  commercial  lines  in  the 
state  of  Florida.  This  shipment 
is  to  Tallahassee,  the  state  cap¬ 
ital.  and  being  the  state  capital 
is  the  only  reason  we  ship  by  air 

EDITOR  ft  P 


Service  to  Mexico 

Houston,  Tex.— The  Houston 
Post  this  week  inaugwoted 
aerial  delivery  by  Pan-Amsr- 
ican  World  Airways  to  Mexico 
City  of  its  late  city  edition, 
leaving  Houston  at  7:30  am. 
daily  for  a  four-hour  non-stop 
flight  to  the  Mexican  capital. 


express.  The  loss  on  this  om 
shipment  is  around  $40  per 
month.” 

J.  D.  Forrest,  Baltimore  (Md. 
Sun,  said  that  in  good  results  ob 
tained  with  their  Eastern  Short 
experiments,  they  tried  drop 
ping  rolls  and  flat  bundles  froit 
various  altitudes  and  pasted  oi 
wired  in  different  ways.  It  wat 
found  that  little  damage  resulted 
from  any  type  of  bundles  or  rol 
dropped  from  100  feet,  and  there 
was  not  any  damage  to  papers 
dropped  in  mail  sacks. 

Factors  to  be  considered  ii 
connection  with  air  delivery  are 
according  to  Mr.  Forrest,  as  fol 
lows:  (1)  Number  of  papers 
that  can  be  transported  (weigh: 
and  space  factors);  (2)  compari 
son  of  cost  between  preset) 
mode  of  transportation  and  cost 
of  air  equipment:  ( 3 )  considers 
tion  of  advantages  of  air  d^ 
livery  compared  with  compel- 
tors’  arrival  time  at  points  d 
sale;  (4)  alternate  means  of  de 
livery  in  case  of  flight  cancelli 
tion,  and  (5)  consideration  d 
additional  cost  of  transportinf 
papers  from  publisher’s  plant  b 
air  field  of  origin,  plus  cost  o; 
transportation  from  air  field  ol  - 
destination  to  the  agent. 

W.  B.  Schleigh,  New  York 
Times,  said  frankly:  “I  am  not 
too  enthusiastic  about  it  at  this 
time  simply  because  of  the  un 
certainty  of  the  departure  ot 
arrival  of  planes.  While  at  the 
present  time  we  are  shipping 
papers  by  air  to  a  number  of 
points  in  Ohio  and  as  far  west 
as  Chicago,  also  to  Washington 
and  to  points  in  Florida,  we 
have  not  attempted  this  t<i 
increase  circulation  but  to  put 
in  a  later  edition  of  our  paper 
I  might  say  the  whole  thing  b 
just  an  experiment.  With  the 
exception  of  Washington,  we  can 
find  a  lot  of  kinks  in  this,  in 
addition  to  the  cost.  I  haven't 
any  doubt  but  that  we  will  be 
able  to  get  better  service  in  the 
near  future  and  at  that  time  it 
may  prove  satisfactory.” 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  small 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


$7.95  Yearly  Rate 


Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  Subacrip- 
tion  price  of  the  Arisona 
Times,  slated  to  become  a 
Monday  •  through  •  Saturdoy 
daily  here  Mcty  1,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  John 
Boettiger,  publisher.  The 
monthly  subscription  rate  will 
be  $1,  while  the  yearly  rate  is 
set  at  $7.95.  No  per  copy  price 
was  given,  but  it  is  expected 
to  be  five  cents. 
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Post  Dispatch  Section 
Reveres  Pulitzer  Era 


By  Wayne  Leeman 


losaph  Pulitzer  listening  to  his  secretary-reader  at  Villa  Lisert,  Nice, 
in  1908,  three  years  before  his  death. 


ST,  LOUIS,  Mo. — The  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Post-Dispatch  to 
the  nation-wide  observance  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  on  April  10,  1847  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  the  paper’s  founder. 


Joseph  Pulitzer  is  honored  with 
this  bronze  bust  by  Rodin  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University's  School  oi 
Journalism 

will  be  a  profusely  illustrated, 
brilliantly  edited  20-page  spe¬ 
cial  section  that  will  be  part  of 
the  Sunday  edition  appearing 
April  6. 

Prepared  by  Irving  Dilliard. 
an  editorial  writer,  assisted  by 
others  on  the  paper’s  staff,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  art  department, 
it  includes  every  major  fact 
about  the  great  journalist  who 
69  years  ago  combined  the  Dis¬ 
patch  with  the  Post  to  launch 
the  paper  that  still  is  a  living 
monument  to  his  name. 

Rags  to  Riches  Biography 

Digests  of  important  biog 
raphies,  underlines  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  special  stories  and  other 
text  material  combine  to  tell  the 
fabulous  rags  to  riches  rise  in 
journalism  of  the  Hungarian  im¬ 
migrant  who  arrived  in  America 
in  1864. 

The  section  is  done  in  the  type 
style  used  for  PICTURES,  Post- 
Dispatch  rotogravure  section, 
and  printing  was  done  at  the 
auxiliary  plant  that  turns  out 
PICTURES.  Color  work  for  the 
anniversary  number  is  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  quality  and  rates  as 
some  of  the  best  done  for  a 
newspaper  in  St.  Louis. 

Quotes  from  J.  P.'s  Memos 

One  article  of  unusual  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  anniversary  issue 
was  prepared  by  Dilliard  and  is 
entitled:  “How  J.  P.  Ran  a 
Newspaper— and  His  Staff  of 
Editors”.  A  part  of  that  story 
gives  such  a  clear  insight  into 
Pulitzer’s  ideas  that  it  is  worth 
repeating.  The  quotes  are  Mr. 
Pulitzer’s  from  cables  and 
memos  to  his  editors: 

NEWS  EDITING:  "Give  me  a 
news  editor  who  has  been  well 
grounded,  who  has  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  accuracy,  love  of  truth 


and  an  instinct  for  the  public 
service,  and  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  his  gathering 
news.’’ 

RELIABILITY.  “No  man  has 
the  right  to  make  grave  charges 
against  integrity  by  innuendo, 
by  insinuation,  on  rumors  or  re¬ 
porter’s  gossip’’. 

ERRORS:  "One  single  blun¬ 
der  destroys  confidence  in  1,000 
statements.  Why  not?  The  read¬ 
er  knows  positively  this  one  as¬ 
sertion  to  be  glaringly,  palpably 
false.  How  can  he  be  expected 
to  trust  1,000  other  statements 
that  are  startling?" 

PERSONAL  CONVICTION: 
"Better  that  certain  opinions  not 
be  printed  than  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  through  the  medium  of  a 
writer  who  did  not  honestly 
share  them.” 

CONTINUITY:  “The  chief  de 
feet  of  the  page  is  its  lack  of 
persiste.ice  and  continuing  force. 
It  lacks  the  red  thread  that 
should  run  through  it  like  a 
Wagnerian  motif.” 

NATIONAL  VIEW:  “Teach 
our  people  something  about  our 
own  country.  The  East  knows 
next  to  nothing  about  the  West.  ” 
Pastel  by  Fitzpatrick 

The  first  page  of  the  anniver 
sary  number  consists  of  a  large 
pastel  drawing  of  Mr.  Pulitzer 
by  D.  R.  Fitzpatrick  under 
which  is  printed  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  platform.  This  is  a  state 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  on 
April  10.  lOO”?.  on  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  on  his  60th 
birthday.  It  is  printed  daily  as 
the  editorial  page  masthead. 

The  selection  could  hardl.v 
have  been  better  to  lead  off  the 
.section.  Older  staff  members 
who  pointed  out  to  the  corres¬ 
pondent  in  response  to  inquiry 
that  the  present  paper  is  a  mon 
ument  to  the  founder  referitd 
again  and  again  to  the  platform 
as  a  concise  statement  of  prin¬ 
ciples  that  still  are  followed. 


The  platform  reads; 

I  know  that  my  retirement 
will  make  no  difference  in  its 
Post-Dispatch  cardinal  prin 
ciples;  that  is  will  always  fight 
'or  progress  and  reform,  never 
Uiierate  injustice  or  corruption, 
always  fight  demagogues  of  all 
parties,  never  belong  to  any 
party,  alwa.vs  oppose  privilegeti 
classes  and  public  plunderer.-^, 
never  lack  sympathy  with  the 
poor,  always  remain  devoted  to 
the  public  welfare:  never  be 
.satisfied  with  merely  printing 
news;  .always  be  drastically  in 
(iependent;  never  be  afraid  to 
attack  wrong,  whether  b>  pred 
atory  plutocracy  or  predatory 
poverty.” 

Mr.  Pulitzer  was  pioneering 
when  he  set  out  to  solidify  the 
journalism  principles  in  the 


platform.  In  1878  he  probably 
wasn  t  thinking  much  of  his  fu 
ture  imprint  on  journalism  his 
:ory.  Rather,  he  probably  was 
driven  by  the  crusading  zeal  to 
aid  the  public  about  which  his 
biographies  speak  at  such 
length. 

Openly,  Honestly,  Untiringly 

At  any  rate,  he  didn’t  have 
to  wait  long  to  see  the  succes.>: 
o!  his  methods  of  editing  a 
newspaper.  Harold  Stanley  Pol 
lard.  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  last  literary 
.secretary,  points  out  that  when 
live  years  after  the  consolidation 
of  the  Post  and  the  Dispatch. 
I'll-.  Pulitzer  bought  the  World 
in  New  York,  he  already  had 
learned  three  important  things 
Pollard  lists  these  as  (1)  The 
i-esponsiveness  of  the  people  to 
a  paper  that  fought  their  battles 
openly,  honestly,  untiringly:  <  2  > 
the  prosperity  such  a  newspaper 
could  count  on;  (3)  the  power 
of  independence  in  politics. 

The  present  Post  -  Dispatch 
s' ill  fights  the  people’s  battles 
“openly,  honestly  untiringly”  as 
a  .^tudy  of  its  columns  indicate. 
It  does  so  by  spending  money 
far  beyond  the  scope  necessary 
for  routine  coverage  of  major 
issues  and  by  hammering  at  is¬ 
sues  until  they  are  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  residents  of 
St,  Louis. 

This  week,  for  instance,  the 
Po.st  Dispatch  is  leading  the  at¬ 
tack.  by  straight  news  reporting, 
on  government  officials  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  mine  disaster  at 
Centralia.  Ill.  An  analysis  of  the 
material  being  prints  in  this 
instance  will  check  up  almost 
line  by  line  with  the  platform. 
It  i.<  in  this  manner  that  the 
Post  Dispatch  continues  to  be  a 
monument  to  its  founder. 


The  Pulitzer  family  plot  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York  City, 
Tombstone  at  left  reads  simply:  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Born  Apr.  10.  1847, 
Died  Oct.  29,  1911.  His  wife  lies  beside  him.  The  third  stone  is  for 
Margaretta,  daughter  of  Ralph  and  Margaret  Leech  Pulitzer. 
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Mill  Promises 
$6  Is  Fined 
Boost  for  1947 

Action  by  Great  Northern 
Paper  Co.  and  Southland  Mills 
on  the  $6  a  ton  increase  put  into 
effect  April  1  by  Canadian  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  is  expected 
shortly  after  Easter,  ESeP  was 
told  this  week. 

A  meeting  of  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  directors  is  scheduled  for 
April  9  and  Perkins-Good  win 
Co.  officials  said  a  definite  state¬ 
ment  on  Southland’s  policy 
would  be  forthcoming  “by  Wed¬ 
nesday.”  Southland  contracts 
mention  Great  Northern  as  a 
mill  whose  price  is  related. 

Newsprint  trade  spokesmen  in 
New  York  asserted  the  $6  boost 
first  announced  by  Canadian  In¬ 
ternational  would  not  go  far  in 
covering  the  rising  costs  of 
paper  production.  Labor  charges 
wiil  take  about  $1.25,  carrying 
charges  $1.80,  and  power  and 
other  costs  will  eat  into  the  re¬ 
mainder,  a  saies  agent  for  sev¬ 
eral  big  mills  calculated. 

Price  Set  for  9  Months 

The  announcement  by  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Corp.,  Ltd.,  ad- 
vLsed  customers  that,  “notwith¬ 
standing  the  uncertainties  of 
the  future,  we  hope  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  market  stability  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  price  firm  until  the  end 
of  1947.” 

Powell  River  expressed  the 
hope  that  constantly  increasing 
costs  will  level  off,  thereby  per¬ 
mitting  stability  at  a  new  April 
1  price  level.  Under  the  in¬ 
crease.  the  base  price  becomes 
$91. 

Continuing  the  story  of  earn¬ 
ings  in  the  paper  industry 
( E&P.  Mar.  29,  p.  56)  Consoli¬ 
dated  reported  total  income  of 
$17,468,332  in  1946,  an  increase 
of  $7,000,000  over  1945.  Income 
applicable  to  capital  stock 
amounted  to  $1.89  a  share, 
against  70  cents  a  year  ago. 

Average  number  of  employes 
during  1946  was  5,722  compared 
with  4,788  In  1945,  and  total  pay¬ 
ments  in  wages  and  salaries 
were  $11,138,745  against  $8. 
398,832. 

“Wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  paper  industry  are 
the  best  in  Canada,”  Humphrey 
Mitchell,  Minister  of  Labor,  told 
a  gathering  of  Quebec  mill 
workers.  The  unions  are  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  program  of  wages 
and  amendments  to  working 
conditions,  it  was  reported. 

For  1946,  Great  Northern  re 
ported  net  profit  of  $2,591,336, 
equal  to  $2.59  a  common  share, 
against  90  cents  in  1945. 

Modernization  Under  Way 

Producing  30,000  more  tons  in 
1946  than  in  1945,  Minnesota  & 
Ontario  Paper  Co.  had  net  in¬ 
come  of  $2,190,207,  equal  to 
$1.69  a  share.  In  1945  the  com¬ 
pany  paid  $1.15. 

Nearly  all  mills  have  stated 
that  modernization  programs 
are  under  way  but  shortages  of 
materials  are  holding  them  back. 

A  promised  interim  report  on 
the  U.S.  Senate  Committee’s  in¬ 
vestigation  of  newsprint  supply 
and  distribution  failed  to  ma¬ 


terialize  this  week  but  may  come 
next  week  following  a  meeting 
of  an  “over  all  industry  com- 
mitttee”  now  in  the  process  of 
formation. 

Meanwhile,  hearings  are  sus 
pended  until  April  16. 

The  over-all  committee  will 
include  the  publishers  who  were 
appointed  to  attempt  a  solution 
of  immediate  problenis  of  small 
newspapers,  plus  representatives 
of  manufacturer.s  and  distribu¬ 
tors. 

480  Papers 
Now  Accept 
R.O.P.  Color 

A  new  survey  completed  by 
Louis  D.  Young,  advertising 
director,  Indianapolis  (Ind.  > 
Times,  has  added  82  newspapers 
to  the  list  of  those  accepting 
R.O.P.  color. 

The  total  is  now  480.  A  year 
ago  there  were  398  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Young  told  E&P  the  new 
count  justifies  the  prediction  he 
was  making  a  year  ago  that 
“within  a  few  years  we  will 
have  at  least  500  newspapers 
accepting  color  ads.” 

Just  made  available  by 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  to 
all  interested  persons,  the  sur¬ 
vey  gives  a  breakdown  by  states 
which,  in  itself,  is  interesting. 
Among  other  things,  it  reveals 
the  main  reason  why  media  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Far  West  and 
Midwest  are  more  interested  in 
color  is  that  California  leads 
with  58  newspapers  accepting 
color;  Illinois  has  20;  Indiana. 
15;  Iowa  and  Kansas.  17  each: 
Louisiana,  11;  Texas,  38;  Wash¬ 
ington.  18. 

Figures  for  the  East  are  not 
so  impressive.  New  York  hav¬ 
ing  only  7.  Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts  lead  with  21  and 
15,  respectively. 

“Media  men  in  the  East 
haven’t  had  the  same  chance  to 
see  color  in  newspapers.”  Young 
commented.  He  attributed  the 
increase  in  listings  mostly  to  the 
fact  that  newspapers  have  had 
a  little  more  newsprint  to  work 
with;  they  have  been  able  to 
get  portable  fountains,  and  they 
have  acquired  the  “know-how” 
to  handle  color. 

Of  the  480  accepting  R.O.P. 
color,  187  will  take  two  colors 
and  black;  108  will  accept  full 
color  (three  and  black).  R.O.P. 
color  is  available  in  42  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Du  Mont  Develops 
$90,000  Tele  Outfit 

Allen  B.  Du  Mont  Labora¬ 
tories.  Inc.,  has  announced  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  television 
station  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  marketed  for  less  than 
$90,000. 

Unique  application  of  Image 
Orthicon  Cameras  to  the  tele¬ 
vising  of  film  has  minimized  the 
extensive  equipment  require¬ 
ments  heretofore  anticipated 
and  reduced  equipment  cost 
from  $180,000  for  a  moderate 
station,  Du  Mont  engineers 
claim. 


Ligato's  Strike 
Picture  Wins 
AP  Contest 

First  prize  in  the  annual  con¬ 
test  for  excellence  in  news  pho¬ 
tography  conducted  by  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors’ 
Association  has  been  awarded 
to  Dominic  Ligato,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin. 

A.  Y.  Aronson,  chairman  of 
the  association  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  announced  winners  this 
week. 

The  winning  photo.  “Striker 
Downed,”  shows  a  striker  being 
clubbed  by  police  in  front  of 
a  residence,  with  the  face  of 
a  child  pressed  against  a  win¬ 
dow  pane  watching  the  scene.  It 
won  second  prize  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  News  Photo  Con¬ 
test. 

Ed  Smith,  Chicago  Daily 
Times,  was  awarded  second 
place  for  his  “And  He  Does 
Mean  Strike,”  which  took  an 
honorable  mention  in  the  E&P 
contest.  Third  place  was  won 
by  A1  Struck,  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  with  his  “Basketball 
Action.” 

Ligato’s  photo  scored  23 
points  of  a  possible  30.  Ligato 
will  receive  a  $100  cash  prize 
and  a  photograph  of  a  silver 
and  oak  plaque  with  his  name 
inscribed.  The  plaque,  bearing 
name  of  each  year’s  winners,  is 
kept  on  exhibit  in  AP  general 
headquarters  in  New  York. 

Other  point  winning  entries: 

9  points — “Hangman’s  Hcdidajr”  by 
William  W.  Uyviniak,  Buttalo  (S.  Y.) 
Courier-Express;  and  “Windy  City”  by 
Tom  Johnson,  Chicago  Tribune. 

8  points — “The  Lady  and  the  Bus" 
hy  Kdward  Coumoyer,  iVorcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette ;  and  “Su¬ 
zanne  Degnan — Kidnapped”  by  A1  Mosse, 
Chicago  Sun. 

7  points — “Yipe!  Don’t”  by  Bill  Not¬ 
tingham.  Houston  Post;  and  “Dispos 
sessed  By  Fire”  by  E.  W.  Odom,  Dal¬ 
las  Neu’S. 

6  points — “No  Money  Ride”  by  city 
editor  W.  M.  /.adick.  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune;  “Beggars  Three”  by 
J.  G.  Klingensmith,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette;  “Policeman  Carrying  Boy”  by 
Lew  Henderson.  .4hron  Beacon  Journal. 

5  points — “Out  of  This  World”  by 
Bernard  Huston,  Ottiinm-a  (Iowa)  Cour¬ 
ier;  and  “Scene  of  Disaster”  by  Walter 
Engels,  Nesv  York  Daily  Hews, 
m 

Dutch  City  Near  Panic 
After  Hoax  Story 

Publication  this  week  by  the 
Eindhoven  (Holland)  Dagblad 
of  an  April  Fool  hoax  story  that 
Eindhoven  would  be  destroyed 
by  a  mysterious  “Atomic  Mist” 
caused  a  near  panic  among 
many  residents  of  the  city,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  dispatch  from 
Aneta,  Netherlands  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Many  of  the  city’s  inhabitants, 
particularly  those  living  near 
the  Philips  Incandescent  Lamp 
Co.’s  factories  and  laboratories 
made  frantic  efforts  to  evacuate 
and  frequent  radio  broadcasts 
were  necessary  to  calm  the  pop¬ 
ulace.  Municipal  authorities 
are  considering  legal  action 
against  the  newspaper.  Aneta 
reported. 
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Cariiers  Exempt 
In  Tennessee 

Nashvuxe,  Tenn.  —  Carrier 
boys  received  a  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence  from  the  Tennessee  Gen- 
erai  Assembiy  recently  when 
the  question  of  exemption  in  la¬ 
bor  laws  came  up.  By  over¬ 
whelming  voice  vote,  the  house 
backed  a  statement  by  Floor 
Leader  C.  S.  Carney  that  “news¬ 
paper  training  unquestionably 
gives  a  boy  invaluabie  lessons 
in  thrift,  industry  and  perse¬ 
verance.” 

Carney  was  defending  exemp¬ 
tion  of  newspaperboys  from  pro¬ 
visions  of  act  forbidding  em¬ 
ployment  of  minors  under  18 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day 
or  40  hours  a  week. 

NYC  Contracts 
With  ITU  Expire 

Two  vicepresidents  of  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
Elmer  Brown  and  Larry  Taylor, 
participated  this  week  in  con¬ 
ferences  with  New  York  City 
newspaper  publishers.  The  con¬ 
tract  between  “Big  Six”  and  the 
metropolitan  dailies  expir^ 
March  31. 

Negotiation  of  a  new  agree 
ment  has  been  under  way  for 
two  months,  according  to  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Mapel,  vicechairman  of* 
the  New  York  City  Publishers 
Association.  Several  points  are 
at  issue,  he  said,  and  as  yet  the 
wage  question  has  not  been 
reached  in  discussions.  The 
union’s  original  demand  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  a  20%  increase. 

The  membership  of  ITU  Local 
No.  6  voted  to  call  in  Brown 
and  Taylor  to  work  with  the 
local  scale  committee. 

■ 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Starts  Foriun  April  8 

Philadelphia  —  First  Annual 
Bulletin  Forum,  sponsored  by 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  will  be 
staged  in  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  April  8,  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  more  than  3,500  women’s 
organizations,  heads  of  civic  and 
youth  agencies,  along  with  lead¬ 
ers  in  government  and  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  affair  is  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Women’s  Organ¬ 
ization  Service  Bureau,  which 
the  Bulletin  established  last 
year.  Robert  McLean,  president 
of  the  Bulletin,  will  officially 
usher  in  the  work  of  the  new 
forum. 

■ 

Bufium  Co.  Acquires 
Reclaiming  Process 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Exclusive 
rights  to  a  process  to  make 
newsprint  out  of  reclaimed 
newspapers,  known  as  the  “Ster¬ 
ling  Process,”  have  been  sold  by 
the  American  Industrial  Co.  of 
Buffalo  to  Buffum  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  paper-mill  owners  and  op¬ 
erators,  it  has  been  announced. 

President  Frank  Buffum  of 
the  Chicago  company  said  equip¬ 
ment  to  make  newsprint  by  this 
process  will  be  installed  in  mills 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
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Commission  Report 
Under  Fire  Generally 


CRITICISM  of  the  Commission 

on  Freedom  of  the  Press  for 
its  failure  to  document  its  ac¬ 
cusations  or  for  its  oversimpli¬ 
fication  of  the  problems  of  pub¬ 
lishing  was  general  this  week 
in  newspaper  editorials  and  re¬ 
views  of  “A  Free  and  Respons¬ 
ible  Press”.  (E  &  P,  March  29, 
Page  7). 

The  Guild  Reporter,  official 
paper  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  advised:  “News¬ 
papermen  should  read  this.  ( The 
Commission’s  report).  It’s  got 
ideas.” 

Friendly's  Comn^nt 

In  a  letter  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  commented: 

“In  considering  the  imprac¬ 
ticableness  of  much  of  the  re¬ 
port,  its  inaccuracies,  its  lack 
of  research,  its  academic  double- 
talk,  and  that  it  represents  a 
grant  of  $215,000  and  three 
years  work,  I  think  it  is  a  griev¬ 
ous  reflection  upon  the  discern¬ 
ment  and  efficiency  of  the  col¬ 
lege  professors.  Further,  it 
throws  a  pretty  grim  shadow 
upon  the  type  of  men  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  our  young 
people  today.” 

Also  referring  to  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Hutchin’s  Commission  with 
11  professors,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  concluded:  “It  is  quite 
easy  to  see  why  our  young  men 
and  women  come  out  of  col¬ 
leges  believing  that  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence’s  assertion 
of  ‘unalienable  rights’  is  merely 
rhetoric  by  a  lot  of  backward 
old  fogies.” 

“A  great  deal  of  what  the  re¬ 
port  says  about  the  press  is 
true,”  the  Richmond  (Va. ) 
Times  Dispatch  admitted,  “but 
such  accusations  as  it  makes 
constitute  too  general  an  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  innocent  along 
with  the  guilty.” 

Sun  Jibes  Chicago  Tribune 

The  Chicago  Sun  noted  the 
way  in  which  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  handled  the  story  on  the 
report,  with  the  heading:  “A 
Free  Press  (Hitler  Style)  Sought 
for  U.  S.”  The  story  bore  the 
byline  of  Frank  Hughes  and 
stated ; 

“The  book  apparently  is  a 
major  effort  in  the  campaign  of 
a  determined  group  of  totalitar¬ 
ian  thinkers  led  by  such  house¬ 
top  shouters  as  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
Morris  Ernst,  George  Seldes  and 
Archibald  MacLeish,  who  wants 
to  discredit  the  free  press  of 
America  or  put  it  under  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  government  control  suf¬ 
ficient  to  stop  effective  criticism 
of  New  Deal  socialism,  the  one- 
world  doctrine,  and  internation¬ 
alism.” 

Commented  the  Sun:  “This 
’news’  account  is  in  itself  a 
pretty  conclusive  documentation 
of  the  Commission’s  charge  of 
bias  and  irresponsibility  of  the 
press.” 

According  to  Time  magazine, 
whose  publisher,  Henry  Luce, 
put  up  $200,000  for  the  Comonis- 
sion,  the  first  draft  of  the  report 


was  written  by  Mr.  MacLeish. 
It  was  rewritten  by  Dr.  Hutchins 
and  Dr.  Robert  D.  Leigh,  direc 
tor  of  the  Commission. 

The  report  should  be  wel¬ 
comed,  said  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  “for  such  impetus  as  it 
may  provide  toward  the  steady 
and  continuing  improvement  in 
the  cultural  and  moral  level  of 
the  press.” 

Free  Press  Gagged 

In  the  opinion  of  Philip 
Schuyler,  a  public  relations 
counsellor  who  tried  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  cover  some  of  the  early 
sessions  of  the  Commission 
when  he  was  an  E  &  P  writer, 
the  professors  erred  in  not  tak¬ 
ing  the  public  into  its  discus¬ 
sions. 

“While  a  public  sleeps,” 
Schuyler  wrote  in  an  open  letter 
to  Mr.  Luce,  “a  free  press  is  in 
constant  jeopardy.  For  three 
years  the  Commission  might 
have  been  ringing  constant 
alarm  bells  in  the  public’s  ears.” 

Instead,  the  Commission’s 
hearings  were  all  private. 
Schuyler  charged  “the  free  press 
commission  chose  to  gag  a  free 
press.” 

Prof.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni- 
veristy  of  Minnesota,  expanded 
his  comments  on  the  sections 
devoted  to  journalism  education 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Leigh,  saying: 

“The  first  requirement  of  your 
study  is  to  define  your  terms. 
There  are  more  than  400  aca¬ 
demic  units  in  this  country  in 
as  many  institutions  conducting 
some  work  in  journalism.  I 
shall  not  seek  to  defend  this 
entire  group  —  the  weak,  the 
poorly-supported  and  the  ill- 
manned  departments  along  with 
the  schools  that  reside  in  the 
great  state  universities  and  pri¬ 
vately-endowed  colleges  which 
enjoy  ample  resources  and  hold 
to  a  high  level  of  instruction. 

“But  I  do  challenge  conclu¬ 
sions  that  give  the  impression 
of  condemning  us  all,  strong  as 
well  as  weak.” 

Sulzberger  Answers  Queries 

During  a  discussion  among 
alumni  of  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism,  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times,  conceded  that 
there  was  real  cause  for  con¬ 
cern  over  the  allegations  of 
growing  monopoly.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  press  had  become 
big  business,  pointing  out  that 
the  weekly  payroll  of  the  Times 
was  in  excess  of  $275,000. 

Affirming  his  faith  that  com¬ 
petition  was  a  good  thing  and 
that  without  it  newspapers 
tended  to  get  sluggish  or  self- 
satisfied,  Mr.  Sulzberger  said 
that  nevertheless  the  problem 
of  monopoly  was  not  an  easy 
one  to  solve.  He  declared  that 
some  communities  simply  could 
not  support  two  newspapers  and 
added  that  some  communities 
had  solved  the  problem  by  the 
use  of  common  publishing  facili¬ 
ties  by  newspapers  with  com¬ 
peting  news  and  editorial  staffs. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  challenged  the 


contention  of  the  Commission 
that  the  owners  of  the  press 
were  bank  directors  and  bank 
borrowers,  at  least  insofar  as  the 
Times  was  concerned.  He  said 
that  the  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  his 
predecessor  as  publisher  of  the 
Times,  had  not  been  a  bank  di¬ 
rector  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy  he  ( Mr.  Sulzberger  > 
owned  no  securities  except  those 
of  the  Times  and  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  was  asked 
about  a  recommendation  by  the 
commission  that  members  of  the 
press  criticize  one  another  more 
freely.  He  said  that  he  saw  no 
reason  for  doing  so.  when  mere¬ 
ly  differences  of  editorial  opin¬ 
ion  were  involved.  He  added 
that  if  a  newspaper  did  some¬ 
thing  to  make  news,  such  as 
publishing  a  cartoon  that  was 
linked  with  the  assassination  of 
a  President,  the  situation  of 
course  was  entirely  different. 

Col.  McCormick  Assails 
Professors'  Ignorance 
CHICAGO  —  Asserting  current 

attacks  on  the  press  are 
guided  from  a  common  source 
and  designed  to  “soften  up  the 
press  for  hostile  legislation  to 
destroy  its  freedom,”  Col.  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher, 
took  issue  with  the  Commission 
in  a  talk  before  the  Chicago 
Federated  Advertising  Club. 

Col.  McCormick  referred  to 
the  Commission’s  findings  as  “a 
so-called  report  .  .  .  paid  for  by 
$200,000  from  Henry  Luce  and 
two  cents  from  Robert  Hutchins.” 

“They  have  not  hurt  the  news¬ 
papers  a  bit,”  he  declared.  “The 
writers  had  nothing  to  lose,  but 
the  college  professors  have  hurt 
not  only  their  standing,  but  that 
of  all  professors  and  oif  universi¬ 
ties  in  general. 

“When  these  men  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  issue  a  ponderous 
tome  on  a  subject  they  obviously 
know  nothing  about,  they  natur¬ 
ally  raised  the  suspicion  that 
they  and  other  professors  are 
equally  ignorant  of  the  other 
subjects  upon  which  they  sound 
off.” 

Col.  McCormick  pointed  out 
that  successful  newspapers  are 
started  in  a  small  way. 

“It  is  only  when  they  have 
become  successful  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  great  that  they 
need  large  buildings,  extensive 
press  capacities  and  complicated 
organizations,”  he  said.  “Large 
newspapers  have  all  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  small  newspapers  and 
others,  too.” 

That  money  can  make  a  news 
paper  can  be  disproved  by  the 
experience  of  several,  he  added. 

“A  newspaper  has  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet,”  he  went  on.  “It 
cannot  be  supported  even  with 
the  full  power  of  the  federal 
government. 

“I  know  that  the  prosperity  of 
all  countries  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  advertising 
published.  I  know  that  when 
the  newspapers  have  suspended 
from  labor  troubles  or  paper 
shortage,  the  business  in  their 
cities  has  declined.  Shut-downs 
in  individual  cities  do  not  back 
up  to  the  factories,  but  if  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  shutdown  of  news¬ 
papers  should  take  place  it 
would.” 


N.  Y.  Post  Asks 
Protection  for 
Writer  in  Spain 

“Full  protection”  was  requested 
of  the  State  Department  April  3 
by  the  New  York  Post  for  its 
correspondent  in  Spain,  Dr. 
Francis  E.  McMahon,  whose 
press  credentials  were  reported 
revoked  by  the  Spanish  press 
office. 

In  a  telegram  tp  the  State 
Department.  T.  O.  Thackrey, 
editor  and  general  manager, 
said  McMahon  was  “in  serious 
physical  danger”  and  would  be 
advised  to  place  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Madrid  until  the 
Spanish  government  explains  its 
action  in  withdrawing  his  means 
of  communication. 

The  Post  said  the  last  of  Mc¬ 
Mahon’s  regular  Saturday  arti¬ 
cles  was  published  March  22. 
Early  this  week  he  informed 
the  newspaper  by  telephone  that 
he  had  filed  his  column  for 
March  27  and  was  “at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  it  was  not  re¬ 
ceived.” 

The  first  explanation  received 
by  the  Post  of  the  failure  of  his 
columns  to  arrive  was  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  report  that  McMa¬ 
hon’s  credentials  had  been  sur¬ 
rendered.  AP’s  source  was  Philip 
Bonsai,  U.S.  Charge  d’Affaires 
in  Madrid,  who  had  been  notified 
by  McMahon. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Post  dated 
Feb.  12,  which  arrived  two 
weeks  ago  through  sources  out¬ 
side  Spain,  McMahon  reported 
a  “furious  campaign”  against 
him  in  the  Spanish  press.  “In 
case  I  am  the  victim  of  ‘an  acci¬ 
dent,’  ”  he  wrote,  “I  suggest  it 
might  be  worthwhile  to  have 
the  fullest  possible  investigation 
undertaken.” 

■ 

Movie  Ad  Measure 
Killed  in  Albany  Rush 

Albany  —  The  Wilson  bill, 
which  newspapers  had  protested 
as  a  first  step  toward  advertis¬ 
ing  censorship,  died  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  hours  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislative  session. 

The  bill  had  previously  been 
pa.ssed  by  both  houses,  but  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  the  closing 
hours  the  bill  was  recalled  by 
the  Assembly  for  amendment. 

’The  effort  to  amend  the  bill, 
by  shortening  but  not  materially 
changing  it,  killed  the  measure, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  have 
the  amended  version  printed 
prior  to  adjournment. 

The  bill  would  have  permitted 
the  Board  of  Regents  in  the 
State  Education  Department  to 
revoke  the  license  or  refuse  to 
grant  a  license  for  a  motion 
picture  if  the  state  found  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  film  was  in¬ 
decent. 

Newspapers  contended  the 
meEisure  was  a  censorship  bill 
and  declared  it  unnecessary  be¬ 
cause  they  stood  on  guard 
against  any  obscenity  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

Death  of  the  bill  by  amend¬ 
ment  made  it  unnecessary  for 
Governor  Dewey  to  Iconsider 
whether  he  should  veto  or  ap¬ 
prove  it. 
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Parsons  Writes  Best 
Heads  in  the  Bathtub 


By  James  L.  Ceilings 

KENNETH  H.  PARSONS  doesn’t 

sing  in  the  bathtub.  He  writes 
some  of  his  best  copy  heads 
there,  instead.  He’s  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  turned  copy¬ 
writer  for  no  particular  reason. 
His  favorite  feed  is  .sizzling 
steak. 

“That’s  a  fact.  I  sit  there 
and  scrub  away  and  out  of  the 
water  and  the  soap  and  the  air 
come  phrases  that  I  use  the 
next  day  in  an  ad.” 

Bathtub  Creations 

His  voice  has  rubber  heels 
on  it;  it's  soft  treading,  and  Ken 
constantly  moves  his  lips  back 
and  forth  while  he  speaks,  ner¬ 
vous-like,  as  though  not  quite 
willing  to  let  the  words  pass. 

The  40-year-old  copywriter, 
now  with  Hazard  Advertising 
Co..  New  York  City,  has  done 
handsomely  with  his  bathtub 
creations.  Several  of  his  head¬ 
lines  have  won  awards  from 
the  National  Industrial  Adver¬ 
tising  Association. 

In  1933,  when  he  was  with 
Sutherland-Abbott  in  Boston,  he 
wrote  this  weatherologic  stop¬ 
per  for  the  Parks-Cramer  ac¬ 
count:  “To  All  Vicepresidents 
in  Charge  of  Weather."  'The 
client,  one  of  the  nation's  oldest 
air-conditioning  companies,  said 
it  was  class.  The  agency  said 
it  was  class.  And  judges  backed 
both  client  and  agency  by  agree¬ 
ing  it  was  one  of  the  best  ads 
of  the  month  and  one  of  the  top 
120  of  the  year. 

Niogora  Voltage 

Others  equally  arresting 
flowed  from  his  pencil,  water¬ 
fall  fashion,  Niagara  voltage. 
He  doesn’t  remember  whether 
or  not  these  were  dreamed  up 
in  the  tub.  but  he  once  did 
claim  for  the  American  Optical 
Co.,  “We  Can  Sell  You  Good 
Glass  Eyes”  and  for  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Liability  Insurance  Co., 
“How  Many  Women  Are  You?” 

“But  most  important,”  said 
Ken,  “I  met  the  gal  I  married 
while  with  Sutherland-Abbott. 
We  were  both  hired  at  the  same 
time,  she  as  secretary,  me  as 
copywriter.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parsons  live  in 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  today,  with  their 
two  children.  He  often  uses 
his  nine-year-old  daughter  as  a 
subject  for  the  verses  he  sells 
to  various  magazines,  and  one  of 
the  two  books  of  poetry  he  has 
had  privately  printed  is  now 
on  sale  at  Scribner’s.  It  is  called 
•‘Rooms  and  Roomers.” 

And  his  war-years  “American 
Soldier  Speaks”  was  used  na¬ 
tionally  for  community  and  war 
fund  drives. 

After  attending  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Parsons  became  a 
police  reporter  for  the  Nexc 
York  American.  He  covered  the 
Times  Square  district.  He  is  al 


most  bald  —  there’s  a  brave, 
slight  fuzz  on  top,  and  the  rest 
is  fringe.  “I  started  losing  my 
hair  on  that  hectic  beat,  ”  he 
said. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  early  as¬ 
sociation  with  ne\ttspapers  that 
convinced  him  of  the  efficiency 
of  newspaper  advertising;  per¬ 
haps  not,  but  it’s  his  opinion 
that  there  isn’t  a  finer  medium 
for,  as  he  puts  it.  “straight¬ 
forward,  human  copy  with 
warm,  appealing  headlines  that 
strike  home  quickly.” 

But  no  ad,  he  says,  should 
be  a  tell-all  ad. 

Parsons  followed  hi.s  news 
stint  with  a  cub  copywriter’s 
post  at  BBD&O. 

“I  always  liked  reporting,”  he 
explained,  “but  with  this  agen¬ 
cy,  I  decided  I  liked  copywrit¬ 
ing  even  more.”  He  made  sur¬ 
veys  all  over  the  country,  and 
then,  in  1933,  he  surveyed  him¬ 
self  right  into  the  Sutherland- 
Abbott  firm. 

Inspirational  Baths 

The  agency  grass  soon  looked 
greener  out  in  Detroit,  however, 
so  he  sharpened  his  pencil,  took 
baths  for  copy  inspiration  and 
joined  N.  W.  Ayer  there.  He 
handled  part  of  the  Ford  ac¬ 
count  for  one  year,  returned  to 
Sutherland  the  next,  where  he 
stayed  until  1944. 

For  the  following  two  years, 
the  copywriter  who  is  a  copy¬ 
writer  because  he  wants  to  be  a 
copywriter,  nothing  else,  took 
charge  of  the  word  department 
for  James  Thomas  Chirung  in 
his  New  York  office.  He  changed 
his  pace  from  Yale  locks  to 
Sandoz  Chemical  to  Worthing¬ 
ton  Pump  Machinery  —  gently, 
without  pressure. 

High  -  pressure,  he  believes, 
hits  the  c.w.’s  quality  below 
the  belt.  That’s  why  he  went 
gently. 

Htimanized  Layouts 

He  made  Yale  and  Sandoz  and 
Worthington  ads  live.  He  hu¬ 
manized  the  layouts  and  the 
phrases.  Parsons  injected  blood 
into  their  veins,  gave  them 
strong  arms  and  a  warm  smile 
that  beckoned  to  readers. 

“The  copywriter,”  Ken  says, 
“should  never  lose  touch  with 
the  human  equation  —  never 
think  of  an  account  as  merely 
dull  facts  and  meaningless  fig¬ 
ures.” 

His  record  reveals  he  doesn’t. 

“The  copywriter  should  also 
have  an  atmosphere  that  gives 
him  confidence.  He’ll  produce 
better  copy.” 

He  tries  his  copywriting 
damndest  to  make  the  reader 
have  a  friendly  feeling  toward 
the  company  doing  the  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  believes  in  the  “in¬ 
teresting  possibilities  of  copy.” 
He  doesn’t  go  for  ads  that  have 
everything  but  a  digest  of  Aunt 


Ken  Parsons,  versifier  and  ex-reporter,  in  Hazard’s  library. 


Clemmy’s  latest  gossip  crammed 
into  them. 

“Now  look,”  he  says.  You 
listen.  You  watch  him.  He 
edges  his  chunky  175  lbs.  close 
to  you  when  he  speaks.  The 
blue  eyes  behind  the  light- 
colored  horn-rimmed  glasses  are 
earnest. 

“Now  look,”  he  says.  _  "I’m 
really  nobody  in  this  business, 
in  this  busy  advertising  world.” 
I  don’t  count.  But  I  do  have 
some  definite  ideas.  I  think  any 
ad  is  up  against  terrific  compe¬ 
tition.” 

His  Hazard  ads  stand  out. 
They  are  read.  He’s  successful 
if  not  spectacular  in  selling  the 
American  Cyanamid  Co.,  ’Witco 
Chemical  Co.  and  Dancing 
Twins  Seam-Free  Nylons  to  the 
public.  He  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  nursery  -  rhyme  series  for 
Dancing  Twins — 

“Jack  was  nimble  .  .  .  jack 
was  quick 

To  make  a  date  with  this  cute 
trick” 

— runs  the  head.  The  nylons 
are  cheesecaked  way  up  to  here 
on  the  cute  trick. 

Parsons  tackles  the  headline 
first.  “The  headline,”  he  says, 
“often  suggests  the  whole  ad.” 
He  won’t  budge  till  it  is  down 
on  paper.  “Then,”  he  adds, 
“it’s  fun  to  see  what  happens. 
That  piece  of  blank  paper  is  a 
challenge.  I  had  a  taste  of  the 
executive  side  of  this  business, 
but  I  didn’t  care  for  it. 

“Many  copywriters,  you  know, 
use  their  job  as  the  proverbial 
stepping-stone  to  the  upper 
circle.  But  I  never  have  or 
will.  So  far  I’ve  resisted  many 
opportunities  to  return  to  the 
non-copywriting  side. 

“No,  it’s  not  for  me.  This 
is  what  I  want.  As  I  said,  that 
blank  paper  is  a  challenge — a 
challenge  to  write  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  and,  of 
course,  salesworthy.” 

We  left  him  challenging  some 
blank  paper  on  his  cluttered 
desk.  He  wasn’t  worried  too 
much  about  producing  tomor¬ 
row’s  ad  right  then  and  there. 
There’s  always  the  bathtub. 


10/000  Entries 
From  8  Dailies 
In  Writing  Test 

Eight  newspapers  sponsoring 
regional  contests  in  the  Schol¬ 
astic  Writing  Awards  this  year 
have  accounted  for  10,000  en¬ 
tries  out  of  a  total  of  17,000 
SchoUistic  magazine  offices  in 
New  York  reported  this  week. 

Participating  in  the  event  as 
a  newspaper  promotion  are  the 
Albany  (N.  "Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 

Press,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant,  Nevoark  (N.  J.)  News,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  and  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times. 

Besides  the  local  awards  post¬ 
ed  by  the  newspapers — scholar¬ 
ships  in  most  cases — the  pupils 
vie  for  national  awards  totalling 
$1,500.  Grand  prize  is  a  four- 
year  scholarship  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh.  There  is  a 
separate  grand  award  of  $100 
for  versatility  in  writing. 

Announcement  of  this  year’s 
winners  will  be  made  April  20 
by  the  magazine.  The  contest 
is  open  to  senior  and  junior  high 
school  pupils  in  several  cate¬ 
gories,  including  short  story 
writing,  essays,  poetry,  etc. 

■ 

Time,  Inc.,  Profit  Up 

Net  income  in  1946  of  TIME 
Inc.,  publishers  of  Time,  Life, 
Fortune  and  the  Architectural 
Forum,  amounted  to  $4,007,024 
after  all  deductions,  including 
taxes,  it  was  reported  in  the  an¬ 
nual  statement  to  stockholders. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $966,257 
over  the  net  income  of  $3,040,- 
767  reported  in  1945.  This  equals 
$4.11  a  share  compared  to  $3.18 
a  share  for  1945.  Gross  income 
of  $95,955,168  compared  with 
$74,157,211  in  1945.  General  ex¬ 
penses  were  $90,820,764,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $25,756,266  over  the 
previous  year. 
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A  FEW  DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS  PROVIDE  THE  TOPICS  FOR  CARTOONISTS 


$0  LONG! 

John  Chase,  New  Orteanj  Item 


FAMOUS  LAST  WORDS 

Hank  Barrow.  Associated  Pres 


GOING  HIS  WAY! 

Cy  Hungerford,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 


Argentina’s  La  Prensa 
Fights  For  Its  Life 


By  Vincent  De  Pascal 

aUENOS  AIRES  —  This  city’s 

great  newspaper.  La  Prensa, 
is  fighting  with  its  back  to  the 
vail  to  preserve  Argentine  civil 
liberties.  It  is  alone  in  its 
fight,  with  millions  of  cowed 
Argentine  democrats  who  have 
been  crushed  into  submission  by 
Peron’s  iron-fisted  rule,  standing 
mutely  on  the  sidelines  and 
wishing  it  luck. 

They — ^these  millions— can’t  do 
anything  to  help  because  Peron 
now  has  a  firm  grip  on  their 
means  of  livelihood.  Any  show 
of  rebellion  nowadays  in  Argen¬ 
tina  costs  you  your  job.  Your 
boss,  democratic  though  he  may 
be,  must  fire  you  when  he  is  so 
ordered,  or  be  financially  throt¬ 
tled  into  complete  ruin  by  the 
Peron-controlled  Central  Bank 
System. 

It  will  now  be  up  to  about 
300,000  of  these  millions,  and 
a  few  dozen  advertisers,  to  make 
use  of  their  guts  and  continue 
buying  La  Prensa  and  adver¬ 
tising  therein  if  they  are  to  give 
at  least  passive  assistance  in 
this  fight. 

Bully  Boys  Set  Loose 

Peronists  are  already  boast¬ 
ing  that  in  a  few  weeks,  or 
months  at  most.  La  Prensa  will 
be  no  more.  And,  they  add, 
that  other  great  democratic  or¬ 
gan,  the  more  cautious  La 
IVodon,  will  become  Govern- 
property  through  obligatory 
sale.  Then,  they  say,  that  will 
be  the  last  of  the  opposition  to 
the  Government  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  press. 

But  La  Prensa’s  Alberto  Gain- 
aa  Paz  has  a  family  war  chest 
of  100  million  pesos  ($25  mil¬ 
lion)  that  says  they  won’t  be 
able  to  do  it. 

As  far  as  Peron  is  concerned. 
La  Prensa  may  either  disappear 


as  the  result  of  terrific  pressure 
from  dozens -of  Government  bu¬ 
reaus,  or  it  may  go  up  in  smoke 
one  night  in  a  huge  bonfire  set 
by  his  bully  boys  of  the 
“Partido  Peronlsta.” 

He  has  been  building  toward 
this  with  an  almost  diabolical 
shrewdness  by  using  military- 
minded  strate^.  A  few  weeks 
ago.  he  attacked,  in  a  pi/blic 
speech,  "certain  venal  organs,” 
as  he  addressed  a  crowd  of  his 
followers  below  him  from  the 
balcony  of  Casa  Rosada.  He 
paused  for  a  long  moment  and 
looked  significantly  off  into  the 
distance,  in  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  La  Prensa  building 
at  the  far  end  of  the  square. 
His  glance  was  not  lost  on  the 
group  aditators  below.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  the  mass  attack  gainst 
the  newspaper’s  premises '  and 
the  attempt  to  set  it  afire. 

Shortly  afterward,  he  made 
another  reference  to  La  Prensa 
in  another  speech,  without  men¬ 
tioning  it  by  name.  The  horde 
below  cried  “let’s  burn  it  down.” 
And  President  Peron,  who  to 
the  critical-minded  appeared  to 
be  establishing  an  alibi  before 
the  civilized  world,  said:  “No, 
gentlemen!  No!  That’s  not  the 
way  to  do  it!” 

Coats  Off  Ceremonial 

On  March  7,  he  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  Peronist  labor  and  polit¬ 
ical  ward  heelers  at  the  Colon 
Opera,  once  the  sacred  sanctum 
of  Argentina’s  rich.  He  came 
onto  the  stage  and  theatrically 
took  off  his  coat.  Immediately, 
he  was  joined  in  the  ritual  by 
the  hundreds  in  the  house.  This 
taking  off  one's  coat  at  a  Per¬ 
onist  meeting  is  something  like 
the  “Roman  Salute”  of  Musso¬ 
lini’s  Venice  Palace  balcony 
days. 


Peron  thereupon  lashed  out 
against  La  Prensa.  In  querul¬ 
ously  complaining  about  his 
enemies’  “blind  opposition,”  he 
qualified  the  press  (in  Spanish 
"la  prensa”)  as  his  “fourth 
enemy”  and  gave  accented  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  phrase  “la  prensa.” 
When  his  listeners  again  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  be  "burned  down,” 
this  time  Peron  had  his  answer 
ready.  “No,  not  that,”  he  s^/jd. 
"Simply  do  not  buy  La  Wendli- 
and  don’t  advertise  in  its  col¬ 
umns.  And  In  six  months  you 
will  see  how  it  will  have 
changed  Its  tune.” 

La  Prensa,  meanwhile,  had 
published  the  textual  version  of 
the  American  ( AFL )  labor  dele¬ 
gation.  This,  In  reality,  was 
what  had  infuriated  Peron  and 
his  followers  to  the  point  of 
overt  action. 

The  very  day  that  Peron  made 
this  last  spee^,  every  inch  of 
available  wall  space  was  plas¬ 
tered  with  posters  carrying 
heavy  black  titles,  “La  Prensa 
Against  the  Country”  and  this 
was  signed  by  the  Presidency’s 
“Subsecretaria  de  Informaci- 
ones”  or  Presidential  Press  Of¬ 
fice.  Two  days  later,  another 
poster  appeared  all  over  the 
city  qualifying  La  Prensa  as  the 
newsboys’  and  workers’  “Public 
Enemy  Number  One.”  This  was 
signed  by  the  recently  organized 
Newsboys’  Union. 

Circulation  Goins  Cited 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Radio 
launched  a  virulent  campaign 
against  La  Prensa  over  the  air. 
At  unexpected  moments,  a  voice 
would  warn:  “Do  not  help  the 
enemies  of  the  Nation:  do  not 
read  La  Prensa!  Do  not  ad¬ 
vertise  in  La  Prensa.” 

To  try  to  hasten  the  killing  of 
La  Prensa’s  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  business,  the  former  Cabildo, 
now  Tribuna,  offered  its  back 
page  to  job-seekers  free,  with 
the  result  that  Tribuna  built  up 
a  section  of  five  pages.  La 
Prensa’s  paid  classified  section 
is  still  between  32  and  45  col¬ 
umns. 

The  Labor  Secretariat  peremp¬ 
torily  summoned  a  representa¬ 


tive  of  La  Prensa  to  appear 
within  an  hour.  There  he  was 
informed  the  paper  would  have 
to  give  the  boys  an  additional 
profit  margin  on  the  street  sale 
of  the  paper,  and  to  abolish  its 
carefully  built  home  delivery 
organization  that  has  been  func¬ 
tioning  for  more  than -a  half- 
century. 

’The  newsboys  now  receive 
the  paper  for  4Vt  centavos 
which  they  in  turn  sell  for  10 
centavos  on  weekdays;  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  which  sells  for  13 
centavos,  they  buy  for  8V4  cen¬ 
tavos.  La  F^ensa  rejected  the 
demands  this  week. 

Heavy  Losses  Threatened 

The  measure  would  mean  an 
annual  loss  of  more  than  one 
million  pesos.  Another  factor 
in  the  demands  would  cost  the 
paper  another  million  pesos.  If 
it  abolishes  its  home  deliveries, 
it  would  have  to  discharge  its 
250  delivery  boys  with  severance 
pay. 

In  an  editorial.  La  Prensa  re¬ 
plied  to  the  Labor  Secretariat 
by  pointing  out:  “  .  .  .  for  the 
benefit  of  Uiose  who  are  not  in¬ 
formed  on  certain  details  of  our 
system  of  subscribers.  La  Prensa 
in  1936  had  27,782  subscribers 
in  Buenos  Aires;  10  years  later, 
in  December,  1946,  this  had  gone 
down  to  25,107.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  street  sale  In  Buenos 
Aires  in  December.  1936,  aver¬ 
aged  133,262,  while  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1946  it  had  gone  up  to 
262,270  copies.  That  is  to  say, 
while  the  subscriber  list  di¬ 
minished,  the  street  sale  had 
doubled.  Furthermore,  the  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  of  La  Prensa  in 
January,  1947,  averaged  397,384, 
while  of  this  total  there  are  only 
38,000  subscribers  for  the  en¬ 
tire  country  .  .  .  this,  therefore 
proves  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
claims  made  in  the  note  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  through  which  an 
effort  is  made  by  illegal  proce¬ 
dure  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of 
250  delivery  boys  whose  serv¬ 
ices  are  protect^  by  a  Statute 
which  even  stipulates  the  pen¬ 
alties  for  dismissals  without 
cause.” 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Agency  Support  Grows 


For  Billing 

By  Samuel  Rovner 

SIX  MONTHS  after  its  adoption 

by  more  than  600  newspapers, 
the  new  billing  standard  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  it  has  a  good  chance 
to  survive  and  succeed.  But  its 
existence  thus  far  has  been  a 
little  less  than  cozy,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  misunderstanding. 

The  standard  is  designed  to 
avoid  the  mat  shrinkage  annoy¬ 
ance  by  requiring  agencies  to 
order  space  by  exact  depth  in 
lines,  shrinkage  to  be  made  up 
by  addition  of  white  space,  with 
measurement  from  cut-off  rule 
to  cut  off  rule. 

Still  Some  Confusion 

By  now  a  majority  of  news¬ 
papers  and  agencies  understand 
its  requirements  and  purposes 
and  the  early  uncertainty  has 
been  largely  dissipated. 

Some  confusion  still  exists, 
however,  and  many  agencies 
are  maintaining  a  watchful  at¬ 
titude.  A  check  of  a  number  of 
representative  agencies  shows 
that  while  nearly  all  of  them 
are  complying  with  the  stand¬ 
ard,  few  have  yet  taken  official 
policy  positions  on  it. 

Present  difficulties  stem  chief¬ 
ly  from  the  slow  pace  of  both 
agencies  and  newspapers  in 
adapting  their  operations  to  the 
new  setup. 

Where  agency  dissatisfaction 
still  exists,  the  reasons,  as  stated 
in  typical  comments,  include: 

1.  Some  newspapers  shrink 
mats  without  filling  in,  then 
charge  for  the  space  ordered. 

2.  Orders  are  accepted  for 
"space  after  shrinkage”  from 
some  agencies  and  for  exact 
depth  in  lines  from  others,  an 
“imposition”  on  the  agencies 
complying  with  the  standard. 
(No  important  instances  of  this 
were  named  by  any  agencies, 
however. ) 

Several  agencies  have  been 
rubber  -  stamping  their  order 
blanks  to  this  effect:  “Add 
white  space  top  and  bottom  to 
mat  shrinkage  to  make  size  of 
order.” 


4-A  Convention 

The  29th  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  will  take 
place  April  16  and  17  at  the 
Waldorf  -  Astoria,  New  York 
City-  Sigurd  S.  Lormon  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc«  chair¬ 
man  of  the  AAAA  board,  and 
f.  C.  Cornelius  of  Batten.  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc„ 
vicechairman,  will  alternate 
as  presiding  officers.  Media 
representatives  will  take  port 
in  seme  of  the  sessions. 


Standard 


3.  Many  newspapers  have 
adopted  and  are  adopting  the 
standard  without  formally  noti¬ 
fying  the  agencies.  As  a  result, 
when  campaign  lists  are  drawn 
up,  reference  must  be  made  con¬ 
tinually  to  rate  and  data  books 
to  determine  which  papers  are 
on  the  standard.  Some  agencies 
have  skirted  this  problem  by 
using  “depth  in  lines"  order 
blanks  for  all  newspapers. 

‘Headache' 

4.  It’s  an  “even  bigger  head¬ 
ache”  to  agency  accounting  de¬ 
partments  than  the  old  system. 
Every  insertion  still  has  to  be 
measured.  And,  in  addition, 
three  newspaper  lists  must  be 
maintained — one  non-standard, 
one  standard  with  allowance  of 
2%  undersize  orders,  and  one 
standard  without  the  allowance. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again 
that  no  one  of  these  critical 
opinions  is  expressed  widely 
among  the  agencies,  but  they 
are  at  the  core  of  the  problems 
that  will  have  to  be  solved  if 
the  standard  is  to  become  a 
smooth-running  piece  of  adver¬ 
tising  machinery. 

The  agencies,  of  coiu-se,  are 
by  no  means  blameless.  Poor 
production  on  their  part  has 
sometimes  resulted  in  shipment 
of  shallow  mats,  which,  even 
without  the  additional  unavoid¬ 
able  shrinkage  in  the  newspaper 
plant,  require  considerable  white 
space  to  bring  linage  to  the  ord¬ 
ered  size.  Cniis  is  being  coun¬ 
teracted  to  some  extent  by  in¬ 
creased  use  of  plastic  plates.) 

On  the  other  hand,  agencies, 
in  trying  to  get  full  type-to-type 
value  in  the  ordered  space,  may 
oversize  their  mats  excessively. 
In  such  cases  the  newspaper  is 
forced  to  bill  for  additional  lin¬ 
age. 

'Reservations' 

Most  agencies  regard  shrink¬ 
age  as  purely  the  newspaper 
publisher’s  problem,  and  one 
for  which  he  should  bear  re¬ 
sponsibility,  whether  he  can  cor¬ 
rect  it  or  not. 

Thus,  while  generally  they 
are  going  along  with  the  stand¬ 
ard,  some  of  the  agencies,  in  of¬ 
fering  full  compliance,  are  do¬ 
ing  so  “under  protest”  or  “with 
reservations.” 

The  re.'^ervations  are  prompt¬ 
ed,  as  a  rule,  by  the  objections 
of  clients  to  the  standard.  A 
recent  survey  of  the  biggest  ad 
vertisers  showed  that  31  were  in 
favor  of  the  standard,  24  disa- 
proved,  while  46  were  uncon¬ 
cerned  either  way.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  survey  question¬ 
naire  was  so  worded  that  the  re¬ 
spondents  would  say  they  were 
in  favor  unless  strongly  and  ac¬ 
tively  opposed  to  it. 

This  advertiser  opposition,  in 
some  cases  very  forcefully  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  newspapers  early 
in  the  billing  standard’s  career. 


has  subsided  considerably. 

Charges  have  been  made  that 
some  newspapers,  under  the  at¬ 
tack  of  big  advertisers,  have 
granted  type-to-type  measure¬ 
ment  in  individual  cases.  E  &  P 
could  find  no  substantiation  of 
these  charges. 

NAEA  has  been  regularly  urg¬ 
ing  members  who  have  adopted 
the  new  standard  of  measure¬ 
ment  to  follow  it  to  the  letter  in 
all  their  billings.  Two  weeks 
ago,  the  NAEA  board  voted  to 
check  the  entire  membership 
relative  to  their  compliance. 

Several  agencies  have  taken 
the  precaution  of  including  with 
their  orders  notes  to  the  effect 
that  there  must  be  distinct  as¬ 
surance  that  there  will  be  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  in  publica¬ 
tion  of  any  advertising,  and  that 


if  any  such  exceptions  are 
this  order  must  be  billed  only 
for  the  actual  space  occupied." 

Newspapers  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  report  al¬ 
most  unanimously  that  the 
standard  is  working  “as  smooth¬ 
ly  as  silk.”  There  are  still  occa¬ 
sional  instances  when  newspap¬ 
ers  have  to  return  orders  that 
do  not  conform  to  the  rule.  But, 
they  are  few. 


State  Honors  Newsmea 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  issued  a  direc¬ 
tory  booklet  carrying  photo¬ 
graphs  and  biographies  of  ffii 
31  members  of  the  PennsylvanU 
Legislative  Correspondents’  As 
sociation,  which  was  organized 
in  1895. 
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On  Postwar  Models 
GLENWOOD  RANGE  COM¬ 
PANY,  Taunton,  Mass.,  an¬ 
nounces  its  first  postwar  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  to  present  the 
new  line  of  gas  ranges.  On 
schedule  are  89  newspapers  in 
New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  Baltimore.  The 
newspaper  program  will  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  schedules  in 
Woman’s  Day  and  by  dealer 
spot  radio  announcements. 
Newspaper  mats  and  display 
material  will  soon  be  available 
to  dealers  for  local  promotion. 
Alley  &  Richards,  Boston,  is  the 
agency. 

P  &  G  Contest 
PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  COM¬ 
PANY  wUl  spend  $600,000  in 
newspapers,  radio  and  dealer 
displays  to  attract  attention  to 
its  first  postwar  national  con¬ 
test  in  which  560  awards  total¬ 
ing  $70,000  will  be  given  away 
on  behalf  of  Spic  and  Span. 
Newspaper  advertising  will  in¬ 
clude  color  ads  in  Puck  and 
newspaper  supplements  three 
times  during  the  five-week  com¬ 
petition.  The  campaign  is  being 
placed  by  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  Chicago. 

For  Children  in  Europe 
THE  H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh,  took  space  this 
week  in  698  dailies  throughout 
the  country  to  direct  a  special 
message  to  mothers  purchasing 
Heinz  baby  food.  The  message 
explained  that  in  connection 
with  the  American  Friends 
Service  appeal  to  help  feed  the 
children  in  Europe  the  firm 
stood  ready  to  send  overseas 
one  package  for  every  package 
of  baby  food  purchased  during 
the  week  of  April  7-12.  The  ad 
measured  1,000  lines  and  ap¬ 
peared  twice  in  each  paper.  It 
contained  a  statement  by  the 
American  Friends  Committee 
and  presented  a  coupon  to  be 
filled  out  and  returned  to  the 
company  by  every  mother  who 
makes  a  purchase.  Ketchum, 
MacLeod  and  Grove,  Pittsburgh, 
is  assisting  on  the  special  effort 


Back  Again  Story 
'THE  CROSSE  &  BLACKWELL 
CO.,  Baltimore,  is  releasing  a 
campaign  to  tell  the  story  of 
its  ready-to-serve  soups,  “back 
again”  after  their  wartime  ab 
sence.  The  ads  will  rum  in  nini 
newspapers  in  New  York,  Boa 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  anc 
Washington.  Insertions  are  20G 
line  size.  The  first  ad,  a  strai^i 
“back  again”  announcement,  i: 
to  be  followed  by  ads  employing 
an  editorial  technique.  Caps 
embodies  suggestions  for  using 
the  soups.  VanSant,  Dugdak. 
Baltimore,  is  the  agency. 

Campaigns  in  Brief 
MERITT  CHEMICAL  CO., 
Greensboro,  N.  C.,  starts  thh 
month  on  a  campaign  for  ih 
medicated  foot  powder.  In  addi 
tion  to  five  national  magazines 
the  firm  is  using  newspapers, 
car  cards  and  radio  in  selected 
areas  of  the  country.  Sales  aids 
are  also  offered  drug  stores  lor 
local  promotion.  J.  M.  Hicker- 
son.  New  York,  is  the  Meritt 
agency.  .  .  .  Appointing  West 
Marquis,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles, 
TreeSweet  PRopucTs  Co.  is  mak¬ 
ing  ad  plans  for  its  citrus  juices. 
TreeSweet  grapefruit  juice  will 
be  promoted  in  dailies  through¬ 
out  California  and  Arizona  and 
a  schedule  of  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies  in  selected  eastern  markets 
is  to  be  used  for  TreeSweet 
orange  and  lemon  juices.  .  .  . 
Newspapers  throughout  Oregon 
and  southern  Washington  will 
be  used  by  Emmrich  Coffee  in 
a  campaign  featuring  the  new 
pliofilm  bags  which  this  year  re 
place  its  paper  bag  containers. 
The  agency  is  Randolph  Kuhn 
Advertising,  Portland,  Ore. 

Cigarette  Introduction 
P.  LORILLARD  COMPANY, 
maker  of  Old  Gold  and  Beech 
Nut  cigarettes,  will  shortly  an¬ 
nounce  a  new  member  of  the 
family.  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger, 
New  York,  is  the  appointed 
agency  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  new  cigarette.  Plans  for 
the  new  product  and  advertising 
campaign  are  now  being  devd- 
oped  and  will  be  announced 
later. 
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in  Philadelphia— nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

JUTOR  ft  PUILISHER  for  April  5.  1947 


Bureau  Revises  Dues; 
‘Plan’  Made  Permanent 

THE  Expansion  Plan  of  the  Bur-  the  letter  said,  “the  Bureau  or- 
eau  of  Advertising,  American  ganized  the  most  effective  sales, 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  research  and  promotion  pro- 
tion,  put  into  effect  in  1945  for  gram  ever  undertaken  for  news- 
an  initial  three-year  period,  papers,  as  the  great  strides 
moved  toward  permanent  status  made  in  national  advertising 
this  week  as  the  Board  of  Gov-  volume  and  the  progressive  de- 
ernors  outlined  a  financing  for-  velopments  in  the  retail  field 
mula  for  future  years,  beginning  plainly  show.  .  .  .  The  million- 


March  1,  1948. 


March,  1945.  But,  instead  of  re-  based.” 

taining  1942  as  the  basis,  mem-  The  letter  praised  the  Bu¬ 
bers  will  figure  their  dues  on  reau's  staffs  in  New  York,  Chi- 
the  revenue  of  the  second  year  cago  and  San  Francisco  for  un 
preceding  each  Bureau  fiscal  covering  “opportunities  for 


on  1946  revenues,  for  the  next 
year  on  1947,  and  so  on.  A  pro¬ 
viso  is  added  that  for  the  year 


Retcdl  Activity  Cited 
The  Bureau,  it  was  stated,  has 


for  the  Bureau  to  develop  and 
consolidate  its  highly  successful 


ing  aids  for  members’  staffs  and 
its  publicizing  of  the  “newspap- 


work,  and  relating  the  Bureau’s  er  story”  to  retailers  through 
budgetary  needs  more  currently  their  trade  publications,  Mr. 
and  equitably  to  the  national  Moore  said,  “has  helped  to  make 
advertising  receipts  of  our  mem-  better  salesmen  of  newspaper 

staffs  and  better  advertisers  of 
Minimum  dues  are  increased  retail  merchants.” 
from  $100  to  $150  a  year,  applic-  ■ 

able  to  newspapers  whose  cal-  •txr 
culation  of  1%  comes  to  a  small-  UreSSler  Joins 

er  figure.  As  at  present,  advertis-  JohnstOWn  Tribune 


ing  carried  in  supplements  will 
not  be  counted  for  dues. 


Johnstown,  Pa. — Walter  W. 
Krebs,  editor  and  publisher  of 


Chairman  Moore  said  pros-  the  Johnstown  Tribune,  has  ap- 
pects  for  increased  revenue  be-  pointed  C.  W.  Dressier  as  asso- 
u  March  seemed  ciate  editor  and  special  political 

bright.  He  announced  the  vol-  writer.  Dressier  resigned  the 
untary  offer  of  a  number  of  same  position  with  the  Pitts- 
newspapers,  led  by  members  of  burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  last 
the  governing  board*'  to  start  November  to  do  research  in 
paying  dues  based  on  1946  rev-  politics.  ’The  result  of  this  work 


dollar  goal  was  not  reached,  be- 


One  percent  of  a  newspaper’s  cause  we  were  unable  accurate- 
net  national  advertising  revenue  ly  to  estimate  national  ad- 
for  a  year  remains  the  basis  for  vertising  revenues  for  1942,  the 
Bureau  dues,  as  it  has  beem  since  year  on  which  dues  were 
March,  1945.  But,  instead  of  re-  based.” 

taining  1942  as  the  basis,  mem-  The  letter  praised  the  Bu- 


building  up  a  record-breaking 
Year's  Study  by  Board  volume  of  national  advertising. 

’Thus,  dues  for  the  year  start-  V  ’  have  hit  their  stride— 
g  March  1,  1948,  wiU  be  based 

r  iQAfi  send  them  forward. 


1948-49,  no  niember  newspaper  emerged  “as  national  headquar- 
will  be  required  to  pay  more  ters  for  media  and  market  in- 
than  50%  above  its  present  formation  never  before  avail- 
duM.  able  from  a  single  source.  All 

The  current  refinement  in  the  its  activities  have  been  integrat- 
Bureau’s  financing  program  was  ed  under  direction  of  Alfred  B. 
developed  after  a  year’s  study  Stanford,  naUonal  director,  "into 
by  the  board,  according  to  a  let-  a  unified  program  of  service 
ter  mailed  this  week  by  Roy  D.  symbolized  by  the  theme  ‘All 
Moore  of  Brush-Moore  News-  Business  Is  Local,’  ”  it  was 
papers,  chairman,  and  Richard  added. 

W.  Slocum,  general  manager  of  The  board  also  expressed  com- 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  vice-  mendation  of  the  Retail  Divi- 
chairman.  Its  aim,  they  said,  is  sion’s  accomplishments  under 
to  provide  “a  budget  sufficient  Director  John  Giesen.  Its  build- 


enues  with  the  quarter  start-  is  now  being  prepared  for  pub- 
ing  June  1,  1947.  lication  by  a  New  York  com- 

Staff's  Work  Lauded 

If  newspapers  generally  will  ^ill  be  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
authorize  payment  of  their  new  page  and  from  time  to  time  will 
dues  Irom  next  June  1,  Mr.  contribute  articles  on  politics. 
Moore  added,  ‘they  will  help  He  start^  his  newspaper  career 
greatly  to  strengthen  the  Bur-  as  a  reporter  for  the  old  Tri- 
eau  s  financial  position  and  state  News  Bureau  in  Pittsburgh 
stimulate  its  planning.”  in  1920.  He  later  worked  for 

In  announcing  the  new  for-  the  Chronicle-Telegraph  and  was 
mula,  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Slo-  with  the  Pittsburgh  Post  in  1927 
cum  paid  tribute  to  the  success  when  it  was  merged  with  the 
of  the  Bureau  on  its  present  an-  Gazette  Times.  He  spent  sev- 
nual  dues  of  $725,000  from  U.  S.  eral  years  in  New  York  as  head 
members.  As  originally  put  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
forth,  the  Expansion  Plan  was  to  Bureau  there.  In  1929  he  re- 
be  a  “million-dollar  (ad  year)  turned  to  Pittsburgh  and  served 
program."  No  specific  fund  goal  on  the  Post-Gazette  as  gen- 
has  been  set  in  the  newly-re-  eral  assignment  reporter,  as- 
vised  financing  plan.  sistant  city  editor,  and  associate 

“With  the  funds  available,”  editor. 


Staff's  Work  Lauded 


SPEAKING  about  a  radio  quiz- 
down  show,  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald  said  Jan  Bart,  the  noted 
singer,  “has  come  a  long  way 
since  he  was  born  in  a  hay 
wagon  in  Poland  while  his  fam¬ 
ily  was  fleeing  from  a  frightful 
program.” 

J.  C.  SAFLEY,  managing  editor 
of  the  Son  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  is  certain  the  war  is  over. 
A  recent  ad  for  a  copy  boy  drew 
more  than  40  applicants  from 
youths  between  18  and  25. 

THIS  sample  of  candid  journal¬ 
ism  was  observed  by  R.  A. 
Adams,  telegraph  editor,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press: 

Sacramento  (AP)— A  Senate-approved 
bull  by  Sen.  Harry  L.  Parkman  chang- 
ing  the  salaries  of  San  Mateo  County 
supervisors  from  $175  to  $300  a  month 
reached  the  Assembly  today. 

OFF  the  wire  from  a  correspon¬ 
dent  came  this  item  for  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour- 
nal: 

“The  injured  persons  were  treated  at 
the  scene  by  a  Trumansburg  physician 
and  later  were  taken  to  their  homes 
where  they  were  put  under  the  car  of  a 
Canadaigua  physician. 

THE  Martins  Ferry  (O.)  Times 
Leader  received  this  letter  re¬ 
cently: 

“Gentlemen:  Have  been  working  your 
crossword  puszles  for  the  last_  3  years 
and  hsve  yet  to  consult  a  dictionary.  I 
like  them,  hut  can  find  only  10  or  12 
minutes  relaxation  in  their  solution.  Is 
it  possible  for  you  to  consolidate  with  a 
syndicate  that  offers  a  little  more  stren¬ 
uous  mental  exercise?  (Signed)  J . 

J .  Puzzle  Fan.” 

HEADLINE  in  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  recently :  ALBANY 
GETS  DIAPER  BILL. 

A  “READER”  in  the  Evansville 
(Ind. )  Courier-Press: 

“Enjoy  yourself — It  may  be  later  than 
you  think.  Bahies  are  fun.  Many  time¬ 
saving  items.  The  Baby  Shop  —  404 
Main.” 

■ 

Creditable  Record 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Oregon¬ 
ian  has  a  credit  union  that 
works.  During  11  years  it  has 
loaned  more  than  $210,000  with 
less  than  $500  charged  off  as  un¬ 
collectable. 
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middling 
income  with  a 
Government 
pension  at  the 
end  of  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  larger 
income  with  the 
future  in  doubt. 

People  in 
Washington 
spend  more 
freely  on  that 
account 

Everybody’s  a  cus 
tomer  in  Washington 

Buy  great  circulation 
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Any  advertising  quiz  kid  can  figure  this  out  fart.  Here*  a  packaged 
food  item.  Nothii^  exotic,  something  everybody  uses.  Naturally, 
it’s  nationally  advertised.  ^  • 

But  look  at  what  recent  b^uid  preference  studies  show. .  I®  one  citj, 
the  product.  In  another,  20^.  In  aiiotter, 


28%  of  the  families  use 
17%,  In  still  another,  only  8%. 

Why?  Because  markrts  differ  as  people  differ ...  in  tastes,  in  reading 
habits,  in  buying  habits.  The  only  thing  they  have  in  comtann 
that  every  sale  your  advertising 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  ( in  cities 
over  50,000  population) — Spot 
news  photo,  Ted  Lucas,  Miami 
Daily  Newt,  Winston  Churchill 
giving  autographs  to  group  of 
children. 

FEATURE  PHOTO  —  Fred 
Brent,  Miami  Herald,  bespec¬ 
tacled  lad  playing  a  piano  with 
tousle-haired  tot  admiring  his 
Ongerwork. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  (cities  un¬ 
der  50,000  population  —  Spot 
news  photo.  Duane  Perkins, 
Lakeland  Ledger,  the  “welcome 
home"  given  by  a  great  dane 
to  his  master  at  a  railroad 
station. 

FEATURE  PHOTO  —  Jack 
Jessee,  Daytona  Beach  Evening 
News,  with  “Growing  Things 
Need  Care,”  a  picture  of  a  little 
girl  watering  flowers. 


Poynter  Given 
Editorial  Award 
In  Fla.  Contest 


Justus  Sketch 
In  Bronze  Plaque 
Honors  Dead 

Minneapolis — ^A  bronze  plaque 
honoring  eight  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  employes  who  died 
in  the  nation’s  service  in  World 
War  II,  was  dedicated  last  week 
the  lobby  of  the  newspaper 

Next-of-kin  of  the  eight  men 
and  fellow-workers  from  every 
department  of  the  Star  and  Trib- 
attended  the  dedication,  at 
which  designed  from 

an  editorial  page  by 

Roy  Minneapolis  Star 

was  unveifed. 

The  commemorates 

R.  Edward  Buckbee,  advertising 
Lawrence  Cragg,  mar- 
news  reporter;  Roy  E.  Daw- 
son  and  William  A.  Gorman,  of 
the  circulation  department;  Wil- 

Bernard  G.  j,roa«e  plaque  in  lobby  of 
Olderen,  mailing  room  em-  ,r  i,  j  »  I 

ployes;  Riley  F.  McKoy,  copy-  MiMeapoli.  Star  and  Tribune 
reader,  and  John  E.  Wilson,  ac-  building  i*  designed  from  a 
counting  department  employe  rawing  by  Hoy  Justus,  Star  cor- 

“To  all  these  men,”  said  John  toonist.  It  was  dedicated  in 
Cowles,  president  of  the  Star  honor  of  eight  employes, 
and  Tribune,  “we  owe,  as  Amer-  '  — 

!r«„'‘&.Slvi'b’uSff3',!  B“"Y  Bishop  Elected 
a  debt  of  gratitude  that  we  Bv  MexicO  CitV  GlOUP 

n©vfir  ^hall  forvpt  ’*  *  *  r 

Carroll  Bindir,'  Minneapolis  Mexico  City— Composed  of  21 
Tribune  editorial  editor,  whose  ®®''®"  countries 

son,  Carroll  Binder,  Jr.,  was  lost  the  Foreign  Correspondents  As- 
in  action  in  May,  1944,  on  his  sociation  here  has  elected  Barry 
27th  bombing  mission  over  Ger-  Bishop,  Dallas  ( 'Tex. )  Morning 
many  delivered  the  dedication  bureau  chief,  as  president 

address:  for  the  year. 

“We  are  dedicated  on  these  Frank  Jellinek,  Manchester 
newspapers,”  he  said,  “to  the  Guardian  correspondent  and 
pursuit  of  enduring  peace  with  only  charter  member  still  in  treatment  of  Deacon  Bill  Me- 

justice;  to  the  establishment  of  Mexico,  was  named  vicepresi-  Kechnie’s  problems  with  the  New 

a  system  of  international  secur-  dent;  Dick  Armstrong,  INS,  Cincinnati  Reds.  studen 

ity  which  will  spare  the  sons  of  treasurer;  and  Luis  Verdin,  New  NEWS  FEATURES — Bill  Ab-  North 

the  men  who  fought  the  second  York  Times,  secretary.  Bishop  bott,  Tampa  Tribune,  for  series  turned 
World  War  and  all  the  sons  of  succeeds  James  Papworth  of  on  the  Caribbean  area  and  series 
men  from  fighting  a  third  or  a  Reuters.  northern  South  America.  sponso 


He’s  Averaged  17  Proposals  a  Day  Since  He  Got  the  Iowa  Territory' 


Courtin’ more  salesPThen  take  a  look  at  somethin)! 
unique  in  the  way  of  newspaper  coverage!  At  one 
swoop,  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  gives  you 
65%  coverage  of  Iowa— enables  you  to  do  a  multifle 
job  with  a  single  medium.  For  the  low  milline  rate 
of  $1.68  you  get  an  assured  market— stable  today 
and  tomorrow.  Get  started  now  with  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  in  the  territory  that  pays 
—and  pays— and  pays! 


Composite  Photo 
Discredits  Alibi 

Gary,  Ind. — It  was  a  compos¬ 
ite  photograph  assembled  by 
James  Daniels  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune,  which  aided  Gary  po¬ 
lice  in  linking  Joseph  Musca- 
rello,  Chicago  ex-convict,  with 
the  “swamp  murder”  of  Mrs. 
Irene  Shawsky, 

Evidence  of  state  witnesses, 
made  possible  through  some 
photographic  sleight-of-hand  by 
Daniels,  plus  some  diligent 
sleuthing  by  Gary  police,  blast¬ 
ed  alibis  of  Muscarello  and 
linked  him  directly  to  the  scene 
of  the  murder. 

Daniels  had  two  photos,  one  a 
picture  of  Muscarello  taken  at  a 
showup  in  the  Chicago  detec¬ 
tive  bureau  following  his  sur¬ 
render;  the  other  a  picture  of 
his  automobile.  By  reducing 
Muscarello’s  photo  to  proper 
size,  Daniels  inserted  it  behind 
the  steering  wheel  of  toe  mur¬ 
der  car.  A  number  of  copies  of 
the  composite  photo  were  used 
by  Gary  detectives  in  getting 
Muscarello  identified  by  several 
persons. 
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Register  andTribune 
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What’s  Happening 
In  Washington,  D.  C  ? 


1946  BUSINESS 

In  1946,  retail  trade  in  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
retail  trading  zone  approximated  $1,000,000,000. 
— the  highest  in  history.  This  estimate  represented 
a  22%  increase  over  1945  and  64%  over  1941, 
the  last  normal  trading  year  before  the  war. 


1947  BUSINESS  PROSPECT 

Retail  trade  in  the  Washington,  D.  C.  metropolitan 
area  has  not  declined  from  the  peak  reached  in 
1946.  Recent  figures  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
reveal  that  Washington  will  again  experience  a 
one  billion  dollar  trading  year,  if  spending  con¬ 
tinues  at  the  same  pace  as  in  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  of  this  year. 


THE  EVENINO  STAR 

Close  examination  of  the  AAAA  Reader  Survey, 
A.B.C.  statements,  and  Media  Records  reveals  that 
the  surest  way  to  reach  and  influence  Washington 
consumers  is  to  advertise  in  The  Washington  Star. 
Better  than  94%  of  The  Star’s  circulation  is  within 
the  ABC  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone.  With  80% 
of  this  circulation  home-delivered,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  The  Washington  Star  is  essential 
to  any  advertiser  who  wishes  to  reach  this  billion 
dollar  a  year  market. 


Kaiser’s  Ad  Staff  Tugs 
At  Reins,  Raring  to  Go 


By  Campbell  Watson 

OAKLAND,  Calif.— Henry  Kais 

er  has  awakened  to  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  famed  news-maker  of 
wartime  has  taken  three  major 
recent  steps  into  space  buying. 
He  also  has  slapped  forth  in  one 
big  daub  of  public-relations  ad¬ 
vertising. 

These  beginning  steps  involve 
only  a  few  of  the  Kaiser  postwar 
products.  He  has  28  different 
enterprises  which  make  140 
products. 

Ramifications  of  the  postwar 
Kaiser  world  make  him  a  po¬ 
tential  Mr.  Big  of  the  first  order 
of  advertising  circles.  His  aides 
here  are  holding  their  collective 
breath  and  hoping  for  smooth 
sailing. 

Vance  Fawcett  Heads  Staff 

Pressure  has  been  heavy  on 
the  public  relations  staff  of  the 
Kaiser  organization  in  the  era 
since  reconversion  began.  They 
are  anxious  to  see  the  paid 
space  rolling. 

That  does  not  prevent  them 
from  using  such  phrases  as  "We 
already  have  orders  for  five 
years  without  a  line  of  copy"  to 
space  salesmen.  Main  concern 
now  is  to  get  present  campaigns 
underway  with  as  little  excite¬ 
ment  as  possible.  It  is  realized 
that  Henry  Kaiser  will  have  a 
lot  of  pointed  probing  to  do  be¬ 
fore  jumping  off  any  high  div¬ 
ing  boards. 

So  much  for  the  crossed-fing- 
ers  to  be  found  in  the  Kaiser 
Building,  1924  Broadway.  Possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  recent  moves  are 
noted  in  the  first  floor  offices, 
where  a  new  and  complete  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
staff  is  found  under  direction  of 
Vance  Fawcett,  a  veteran  from 
the  Fontana  Steel  division.  This 
is  a  departure,  and  formerly  all 
was  public  relations. 

It  is  here  that  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  of  all  but  one  Kaiser 
organization  are  correlated.  The 
exception  is  Kaiser-Frazer  autos, 
an  account  handled  by  the 
Trade  Development  Corp.,  De¬ 
troit  agency. 

From  this  office  came  an¬ 
nouncement  not  long  ago  of  ap¬ 
pointment  of  J.  Walter  Thomp 
son  Co.,  San  Francisco  office,  to 
handle  the  advertising  of  Kais¬ 
er  Fleetwing.  Later  came  selec¬ 
tion  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  San 
Francisco,  to  direct  the  account 
of  Kaiser  Aluminum,  a  unit  of 
Permanente  Metals. 

Kaiser  Fleetwing  produces 
dishwashers  and  kitchen  cabin¬ 
ets.  These  are  made  at  Bristol, 
Pa.,  plants  which  in  wartime 
turned  out  bomber  wings  and 
other  plane  parts. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  products 
are  fabricated  metal  for  use  of 
consumers.  It  also  offers  mater¬ 
ials  for  wholesalers  and  produc¬ 
ers.  Its  repertoire  will  range 
from  household  articles  to  the 
Kaiser  aluminum  bus. 

Asked  if  there  are  other  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  way,  officials  here 
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content  themselves  to  note  that 
the  Permanente  Metals  Division 
alone  has  10  plants.  Four  of 
these  produce  aluminum  and  six 
make  "other"  products. 

Kaiser's  recent  flash  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  in 
newspapers  was  on  behalf  of  his 
steel  plant  in  Southern  Cali 
fornia.  He  used  five  column  x  14 
inch  space  to  implement  his 
fight  for  Fontana  rail  freight  re¬ 
ductions  to  equalize  the  cut 
granted  to  the  benefit  of  U.  S. 
Steel's  plant  at  Geneva,  Utah. 

The  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  department  here  services 
directly  all  Kaiser  organization 
needs  other  than  those  handled 
by  the  three  appointed  agencies. 
As  much  of  Kaiser's  production 
goes  to  producers,  the  other  ac 
counts  advertise  chiefly  for 
trade  magazines. 

Kaiser's  advertising  entry 
was  a  necessary  step  linked 
with  his  move  into  the  con¬ 
sumer  field,  it  was  pointed  out. 
On  that  score,  Kaiser  would 
rather  produce  for  manufactur¬ 
ers.  He  does  not  wish  to  pro¬ 
duce  for  consumers  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  his  steel  and  alumi¬ 
num  customers.  Necessity  in 
some  lines  is  forcing  his  hand. 

Kaiser  Fleetwings  is  an  im¬ 
pressive  example  of  the  need  to 
reach  consumer  markets  and 
reach  them  in  definite  terms. 
Fleetwings'  production  schedule 
called  for  a  kitchen  cabinet 
step-up  in  April  to  9,000  units 
from  March's  slated  3.200.  Jet- 
propelled  aluminum  dishwasher 
production  at  Bristol  reached 
12,000  units  monthly  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  department  stores 
were  quickly  added  to  auto  sales 
rooms  as  outlets. 

And  while  the  Kaiser  trend 
in  advertising  remains  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  depth,  quantity  and 
media,  it  is  showing  great  possi¬ 
bilities.  This  is  despite  the  fact 
that  Kaiser  was  at  first  a  sand- 
and-gravel  man  producing  for 
constructors  and  builders,  later 
a  producer  of  war  equipment. 
Advertising  was  not  an  essential 


Picture  This  Power! 

Pictures  sell.  And  they  sell  harder 
when  they’re  slanted,  locally — 
right  at  loyal  readers.  That’s 
“Magazine” — ^the  new  Sunday  Sun 
success.  One  thousand-line  page, 
printed  in  beautiful  gravure.  Do¬ 
ing  a  great  job  for  local  advertis¬ 
ers.  Can  do  the  same  for  you. 

"MAGAZINE" 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


until  he  started  scraping  the 
consumer  market. 

Enthusiasm  of  the  local  force 
for  Henry  Kaiser's  new  activi¬ 
ties  and  for  his  advertising 
trend  is  exemplified  by  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  a  young  copy  writer. 

"And  NOW  Henry  Kaiser 
washes  your  dishes,”  was  the 
graphic  headline  offered.  The 
copy  was  squelched,  but  it  did 
accurately  portray  the  staff  ex¬ 
uberance  and  the  public  accep 
tance  of  the  wartime  shipbuild¬ 
er. 

Department  heads  in  the 
newly-established  office  here 
headed  by  Fawcett  are  J.  G. 
"Stub”  Stollery,  former  San 
Francisco  and  San  Jose  news¬ 
paperman  and  for  the  past  five 
years  with  Kaiser;  Frank  O'Con¬ 
ner,  in  charge  of  advertising, 
and  Stanley  McCaffrey,  in 
charge  of  community  relations. 
O'Conner  was  in  the  advertising 
business  for  himself  previously. 
Both  O'Conner  and  McCaffrey 
are  Navy  graduates. 

Kaiser  methods  remain  unor¬ 
thodox.  His  asociates  continue 
on  24-hour  call.  The  advertising 
department  members  are  pulling 
hard  for  good  starting  programs. 
Then  they  expect  fun,  fireworks 
and  innovations,  a  gleam  in 
their  eyes  indicates. 

Meanwhile  the  department 
has  been  built  up  to  a  complete 
unit.  The  staff  totals  a  score, 
and  includes  a  complete  but 
compact  advertising  staff.  The 
art  department  was  added  just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  and  a  photog¬ 
rapher’s  dark  room  has  been 
added  to  round  out  the  unit. 


Hot  Merchandise 

The  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle  couldn't 
ask  for  better  testimony  to  the 
effectiveness  of  ads  than  the 
following  statement  by  the 
Pittsfield  Coal  Gas  Company: 

One  half  hour  after  the  store 
opened  on  the  morning  follow¬ 
ing  an  Eagle  display  ad,  42 
gas  ranges — the  entire  stock — 
were  sold. 

Promotion  Letter  Added 
To  Monthly  Selling  Kit 

A  special  events  and  promo¬ 
tion  letter  which  the  newspaper 
advertising  man  can  mail  to  his 
retailers  under  his  own  signa¬ 
ture  is  a  new  feature  of  the 
Monthly  Selling  Kit  issued  by 
the  Retail  Division  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  beginning 
in  May. 

Designed  as  a  time-saver  for 
the  local  newspaper  staff,  the 
letter  summarizes  the  promo¬ 
tional  events  and  advertising 
ideas  of  interest  and  use  to  mer¬ 
chants  during  the  month  and  in¬ 
dicates  what  forms  of  assistance 
are  available  to  them  in  their 
newspaper’s  office. 

Also  a  feature  of  the  May  Kit 
is  an  advertising  case  history 
of  the  Gevurtz  Furniture  Co.,  of 
Coos  Bay,  Oregon.  Since  1942 
Gevurtz  has  placed  virtually  all 
of  its  promotion  budget  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 


Weet  “Wiss  JJelen”  Crooks! 


Orfranizer  of  the  Pilot'e  Club.  Mem¬ 
ber  Meridian  Council  Women’e  Clube. 
Matinee  Musical  Club,  United  Dauchters 
of  the  Confederacy.  Stevenson  P.T.A.. 
K.iriMsi  Workers  Circle  Kinzs  Danrh- 
li  rs,  etc.,  etc. 

Honorary  Member:  Music  Teachers 
.\ssoeiation.  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  Gar¬ 
den  Club  Council.  Blue  Mountain  Col- 
leze  Club,  The  Exehanze  Club,  etc.,  etc. 

Charter  Member;  Girl  Scout  Council. 
Little  Theatre.  Family  Service  Azency. 
Civic  Music  Assn.,  etc. 

And  ...  for  the  past  29  years  "Miss 
Helen"  haa  edited  our  Women's  Pace, 
a  daily  feature  chroniclinc  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Women  of  the  Meridian 
Territory. 


Your  selling  message  to  the 
women  of  the  Meridian  Area 
will  reach  them  if  you  use 
the  “Friendly-Family”  Star. 


MERIDIAN  STAR 

MERIDIAN,  MISSISSIPPI 

R.p..,.ni.d  by  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Th*  Star  is  Mississippi's  LAiGEST  Sisgi*  Nswspapar  Bay  .  .  • 


EDITOR  A  P  U  RUSH  E  R  for  Aprii  5.  1M7 


Any  advertising  quiz  kid  can  figure  this  out  fast.  Here’s  a  packaged 
food  item.  Nothing  exotic,  something  everybody  uses.  Naturally, 
it’s  naiionally  advertised. 

But  look  at  what  recent  brand  preference  studies  show.  In  one  city, 
28%  of  the  families  use  the  product.  In  another,  20%.  In  another, 
17%.  In  still  another,  only  8%. 

Why?  Because  markets  differ  as  people  differ ...  in  tastes,  in  reading 
habits,  in  buying  habits.  The  only  thing  they  have  in  common  is 
that  every  sale  your  advertising  makes  is  a  local  transaction . . . 
between  a  local  consumer  and  a  local  dealer. 

That’s  why  national  advertising  in  local  newspapers  is  so  productive. 
More  than  .1.3  million  daily  newspapers  are  bought  in  the  U.  S.  and 
('aiiada  these  days . . .  a  new  all-time  high.  Newspapers  are  the 
biggest  mass  medium.  They  are  the  only  mass  medium  that  gives 
you  effectiie  pinpoint  control ...  to  concentrate  your  advertising 
where  you  want  it  when  you  want  it.  ' 

Every  day  we  learn  something  new  about  markets,  maybe  your  markets. 
Worth  a  phone  call  to  find  out? 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION  ' 

370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  Caledonia  5-8575  •  75  E.  Wacker  Dr..  Chicago  I,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St..  Son  Froneisco  4.  Exbrook  8530 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  Gannett  Newspopers  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  odvertising 
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Scope  of  Royal  Inquiry 
Questioned  in  Debate 


By  Allan  Delafons 

LONDON — Five  months  after  a 
request  for  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  Press  had  been  voted 
in  Parliament,  Prime  Minister 
Clement  Attlee  announced  the 
17  members  representative  of 
academic,  legal,  political  and 
trade  union  interests.  (E&P, 
Mar.  29,  page  8) 

Newspaperman  Haydn  Davies, 
Labor  M.P.  for  a  London  bor¬ 
ough,  original  mover  of  the 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  Oct.  29  last  year,  had 
a  question  down  for  the  fifth 
time  and  got  an  answer. 

“The  King,”  declared  the 
Prime  Minister  in  traditional 
words,  “has  been  pleased  to 
approve  the  setting  up  of  a 
Royal  Commission  \to  inquire  in¬ 
to  the  Press,  with  the  following 
terms  of  reference? 

“  ‘With  the  object^^of  further¬ 
ing  the  free  expressly  of  opin¬ 
ion  throughout  the  ‘Press  and 
the  greatest  practicable  accur¬ 
acy  in  the  presentation  of  news, 
to  inquire  into  the  control, 
management  and  ownership  of 
the  newspaper  and  periodical 
Press  and  the  news  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  financial  structure 
and  the  monopolistic  tendencies 
in  control,  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  thereon.’  ” 

In  a  rapid  monotone,  the 
Prime  Minister  read  the  names 
to  a  silent  House,  which  later 
had  recourse  to  “Who’s  Who" 
in  the  House  library  to  discover 
the  background  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  agreed  to 
undertake  a  task  which  has 
been  more  strongly  opposed  by 
most  of  the  British  Press  than 
some  of  the  industrial  national¬ 
ization  measures  now  afoot. 

Recourse  to  'Who's  Who* 
These  are  the  names,  and 
(parenthetically)  what  is  known 
of  them: 

Sir  David  Ross,  K.B.E.,  D.Litt., 
chairman:  ( Provost  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford;  since  1941  a 
member  of  the  National  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Tribunal — deals  with  indus¬ 
trial  disputes — and  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Arbitration 
Tribunal  since  1942;  president 
of  the  British  Academy  1936-40; 
aged  69.  Soon  to  retire  from 
Oriel). 

'The  Rev.  Melbourn  Evans  Au¬ 
brey,  C.H.  (Moderator  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Free  Churches  of  Eng¬ 
land,  1936-38;  since  1925  general 
secretary  of  the  British  Baptist 
Union;  aged  62). 

Neil  S.  Beaton  (chairman  of 
the  Scottish  Co-operative  Whole¬ 
sale  Society,  1944-45;  member  of 
North  of  Scotland  Hydro  Elec¬ 
tric  Board). 

John  Benstead,  C.B.E.  (gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Railwaymen,  and  a 
member  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress; 
aged  50). 

Lady  Violet  Bonham  Carter 
( eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 


of  Oxford  (World  War  I  Prime 
Minister  Asquith);  president  of 
the  Council  of  the  Liberal  Party 
Organization;  up  to  1941  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Union  Executive;  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  B.B.(j.;  aged  59). 

Robert  Charles  Kirkwood  En- 
sor  ( barrister-at-law;  newspaper¬ 
man,  one  time  on  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian;  former  Senior 
Research  Fellow  of  Corpus 
ChrLsti  College,  Oxford;  member 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Population;  historian;  aged  69). 

Hubert  Hull,  C.B.E.  ( barrister- 
at  -  law;  Assistant  Procurator- 
General;  Junior  Counsel  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture;  aged 
59). 

Miss  Eirwen  Mary  Owen, 
O.B.E.  (Deputy  Regional  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Welsh  Civil 
Defense  Region  during  the  war). 

John  Boynton  Priestley  (au¬ 
thor  of  best-sellers,  playwright, 
famous  radio  broadcaster  during 
the  war;  British  delegate  to 
Paris  UNESCO  Conference; 
aged  52). 

Alderman  Wright  Robinson 
(former  Lord  Mayor  of  Man¬ 
chester;  as  a  child  of  10  worked 
in  a  cotton  mill;  in  1939  chair¬ 
man  of  Manchester  Education 
Committee;  until  retirement  in 
1941  associated  with  the  Union 
of  Shop.  Distributive  and  Allied 
Workers;  aged  70). 

Gilbert  Granville  Sharp  (bar- 
rister-at-law;  associated  with 
Liberal  Party  Organization; 
aged  52). 

Lord  Simon  of  Wythenshawe, 
LL.D.,  M.I.C.E.,  M.I.  Mech.  E. 
(head  of  a  northern  engineer¬ 
ing  firm;  chairman  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Manchester  University; 
former  Liberal  M.P.;  chairman 
of  the  Fuel  Advisory  Council; 
aged  67). 

Sir  Charles  Geoffrey  Vickers, 
V.C.  (a  solicitor;  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  London  Passenger  Trans¬ 
port  Board,  now  legal  adviser 
to  the  National  Coal  Board;  was 
Director-General,  Economic  Ad¬ 
visory  Branch  ( Foreign  Office 
and  Ministry  of  Economic  War¬ 
fare)  1944-45;  aged  52.  As  a 
soldier  won  the  highest  award). 

Sir  George  Alexander  Waters, 
J.P.  (was  editor  of  the  Scots¬ 
man,  Edinburgh,  1924-44;  aged 
66). 

Reginald  Holmes  Wilson  ( a 
chartered  accountant;  wartime 
Director  of  Finance,  Ministry  of 
War  Transport;  member  of  new 
Town  Development  Association 
proposed  for  Hemel  Hempstead, 
Herts ) . 

Mrs.  Barbara  Frances  Woot- 
ton  ( since  1944  Reader  in  Social 
Studies  at  London  University: 
economist:  former  research  of¬ 
ficer  of  Trades  Union  Congress; 
frequently  broadcasts  as  mem¬ 
ber  of  B.B.C.  “Brains  Trust”; 
was  principal  of  Morley  College. 
1926-7;  member  of  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation,  1938;  aged  49). 

Mr.  George  Malcolm  Young, 


C.B,  (since  1946  trustee  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  Lon¬ 
don;  member  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Museums  and  Art 
Galleries;  historian  and  author; 
aged  64). 

Asked  if  the  evidence  would 
be  taken  in  public  and  after¬ 
wards  printed  in  full,  “seeing 
that  all  newspapers  may  not,  in 
self-defense,  want  to  print  all 
the  evidence,”  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  said  that  was  a  matter  for 
the  Royal  Commission  to  settle. 

Questioned  about  the  political 
affiliations  of  the  members, 
Attlee  said  he  was  “not  aware 
of  the  exact  political  associa¬ 
tions  of  all.” 

Asked  by  a  Conservative,  Sir 
Waldron  Smithers,  whether  his 
refusal  to  answer  questions 
about  the  political  affiliations  of 
the  commissioners  was  not  “fur¬ 
ther  evidence  of  the  common 
technique  of  muzzling  the 
press,”  Attlee  replied  the  quM- 
tioner  was,  “as  usual,  quite  mis- 

Thus  far  quiet,  the  House,  of 
late  unusually  irritable,  flared 
up  at  another  question,  by  Mr. 
Nally,  a  Labor  member,  who 
asked  if  the  Prime  Minister  was 
“quite  satisfied  that  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  terms  of  reference  are 
sufficiently  wide  to  permit  a 
full  investigation  into  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  a  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Express  group 
continues  to  pay  bribes  to  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House  to  supply  re¬ 
ports  of  private  and  confidential 
meetings  in  this  House?” 

Gradually,  under  a  barrage 
of  angry  comments,  and  on  the 
instruction  of  the  Speaker,  who 
ruled  the  remark  “entirely  out 
of  order,”  Mr,  Nally  withdrew 
the  allegation,  but  the  Speaker 
made  it  clear  that  the  matter 
might  be  raised  later  on  as  a 
possible  breach  of  Privilege. 
( The  most  recent  instance  of 
breach  of  Privilege  in  the  House 
concerned  a  scuffle  between  a 
Member  and  a  Press  Gallery 
reporter;  both  were  censured.) 

But  newspapers  were  more 
concerned  with  their  own  im¬ 
mediate  future  than  with  the 
implications  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission's  activities.  A  fuel  and 
power  shortage  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year,  and  the 
two  weeks’  nationwide  power 
cut-off  have  created  a  shortage 
of  newsprint  and  of  other  print¬ 
ing  papers  far  more  serious 
than  during  the  war. 

Paper  Sizes  Reduced 

As  a  result,  the  Rationing 
Committee  of  the  Newsprint 
Supply  Company  brought  into 
force  on  March  17  a  new  size 
schedule  for  all  newspapers,  re¬ 
stricting  the  maximum  number 
of  pages  per  issue  to  5  to  6  for 
dailies  selling  at  Id.  or  IVtd. 
and  8  to  9  for  those  selling  at 
2d.  or  3d.  Weekly  newspapers 
were  brought  under  a  similar 
restriction. 

The  new  schedule  has,  so  far, 
been  refused  by  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  which  has  been 
averaging  40  pages  in  its  six 
weekly  issues  and  would  have 
now  to  reduce  to  30  pages  a 
week,  and  by  the  London  Times, 
which  would  have  to  reduce 
from  62  to  48  pages  a  week. 

Even  more  drastically  affect¬ 
ed  are  magazines  and  trade 


Voices  of  the  Future 

Chicago— Richard  J.  Finn*, 
gan,  Chicago  Times  editor  and 
publisher,  and  Edward  Lap. 
ping,  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
icon  managing  editor,  recently 
took  port  in  a  program  in 
which  voices  of  prominent  Chi¬ 
cagoans  were  recorded  for 
posterity  at  the  Chicago  His¬ 
torical  Society.  Finnegan  and 
Lapping  spoke  briefly  on  what 
they  believe,  or  hope,  will  take 
place  in  Chicago  within  the 
next  25  years. 

journals!™TerTodical  and  *  mag¬ 
azine  publishers  were  inform^ 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
paper  mills  would  only  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  deliver  35% — or  a  cut 
in  delivery  of  25%.  But  the 
paper  mills  are  informing  their 
customers  that  they  can  only 
deliver  50%  of  the  reduced  ra¬ 
tion. 

Failing  a  change  of  heart  in 
the  Government,  most  mag¬ 
azines,  in  fact  all  publications 
other  than  newspapers,  in 
Britain  will  be  forced  during 
the  next  six  months  to  reduce 
size,  cut  circulation  and  in  many 
cases  publish  less  frequently, 
s 

Club  Scholarships 

San  Francisco  —  Award  of 
$1,000  in  scholarships  for  the 
second  consecutive  year  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  San  Francisco 
Press  Club. 


r  ^"o****  ’ 

Fljing  us  the  copy,  hyouts,  msa 
or  pistes  ssves  time  and  mooey 
when  you  have  anything  to  print 
on  newsprint . . .  blade,  a>lot  or 
process  colors  . . .  fast,  modem 
rotary  presses.  Our  capadty  is 
limited  only  by  temporary  paper 
resaktioos.  StmpUs  tad  prittt 
on  T*qMS$. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 
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Sefary  Printing  Sgnclalhts 
2621  W.  54th  StTMt 
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LIVESTOCK... 

the  shift  is  on  in  Kentucky 

where  1946  agricultural  yields  led  the  nation  in  percentage  gains 

In  1940  Kentucky  livestock  marketings  were  $71,825,000.00. 

IN  1945  this  source  of  income  for  the  Kentucky  farmer  had  jumped  to  $175,716,000.00 — 

A  GAIN  OF  m%! 

*)HCideH(eiU^ ... 

Kentucky  poultry  and  dairy  products  are  each  $25  million  ahead  of  the  1935-1939  average. 

AND  REMEMBER'  — t>oth  Kentucky,  the  nation's  18th  agricultural  state,  and  Southern  Indiana, 
with  a  farm  income  of  $85  million,  look  to  Louisville! 

WHITE  fOH  fHEE  BOOKLET  ON  KENTUCKIAN A*S  AGBICUITUBAL  OBOWfH 

Address  request  to  The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 


ffije  Courier 

The  Louisville  Times 

The  ONLY  newspapers  serving  ALL  of  KENTUCKIANA 
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Customers  Tcdk 
In  N,  Y.  Bonk  s 
Interview  Copy 

By  Betty  Feexel 

Advertisements  in  the  new 
campaign  of  the  87-year-old 
Franklin  Savings  Bank,  New 
York  City,  are  made  up  of 
“minute  interviews”  with  some 
of  the  folks  who  do  business 
there. 

“In  this  way  we  are  letting 
our  customers  speak  for  us,” 
John  H.  Roach,  assistant  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  bank  who  is  in 
charge  of  advertising,  told  E&P. 
“They  explain  why  they  have 
an  account  here,  which  bank 
service  they  are  using  or  just 
why  they  came  in  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  day  we  talked  with  them. 
We  feel  their  testimonials  will 
be  more  convincing  than  any 
statements  we  might  make  about 
ourselves.” 

The  bank  began  this  “person 
alized”  campaign  in  January, 
and,  already  there  are  many  in¬ 
dications  of  its  success. 

A  definite  departure  from  the 
type  of  advertising  the  bank 
had  been  doing,  it  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  this  manner; 

When  he  returned  to  the  bank 
last  fall  after  Naval  service, 
Mr.  Roach  found  a  new  job 
on  his  hands — ^that  of  supervis¬ 
ing  the  advertising.  Since  he 
had  no  experience  along  this 
line  he  studied  the  advertising 
techniques  being  used  by  the 
banks  in  this  area  and  by  some 
in  other  cities.  His  conclusion 
— bank  advertising  was  all 
“pretty  stereotyped”  and  his 
first  decision — ^at  he  wanted 
“something  different.” 

With  Franklin’s  fairly  small 
budget  in  mind,  he  considered 
the  media  he  might  employ  and 
selected  newspapers  "as  the  all- 
around  best  bet”  for  reaching 
the  proper  audience  and  for 
making  a  lasting  impression. 

Then  he  remenibered  the 
“Inquiring  Fotographer”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  New  York  Daily 
New$.  This  technique,  he 
thought,  might  prove  adaptable 
to  bank  advertising.  The  bank's 
newly-appointed  agency,  the 
Samuel  Croot  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  thought  so  too,  and  the 
details  were  worked  out. 

The  one-column,  100-line  in¬ 
sertions  are  scheduled  in  four 
Manhattan  dailies,  two  morning 
and  two  evening  papers,  and 
also  in  five  foreign  language 
papers.  Tft^  4ili‘  api)ear  ‘onde 
a  week  in  some  of  the  papers, 
39  times  a  year  in  others. 

The  interviews,  two  of  which 
are  used  in  each  ad — one  man, 
one  woman — are  conducted  by 
Mr.  Roach,  who  simply  picks 
out  people  at  random  from  the 
bank  window  lines.  He  asks 
his  questions  before  an  agency 
copywriter  who  afterwards 
shapes  up  the  quote.  The  pic¬ 
tures  are  also  snapped  right 
there  in  the  bank. 

“We  make  a  special  effort  to 
use  the  same  woi^  of  the  inter¬ 
viewee,”  Mr.  Roach  pointed  out. 
“We  always  add  a  summary 
sentence  at  the  bottom  of  each 
ad  stressing  the  central  idea 
of  one  of  the  quotes.” 


'46  Ads  Placed 
At  $3  Billion 

Total  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  United  States 
reached  $3,116,600,000  in  1946, 
Dr.  Hans  Zeisel,  manager  of  re¬ 
search  development  at  McCann- 
Erickson  agency,  estimated  last 
week  in  Printers'  Ink.  The  fig¬ 
ure  represents  a  gain  of  17.2% 
over  1945  and  a  new  all-time 
peak. 

Newspaper  volume  was 
placed  at  $963,800,000,  or  30.9% 
of  the  total,  with  radio  getting 
15.7%,  magazines  13.8%’,  and  the 
remainder  going  to  direct  mail, 
business  papers,  farm  papers, 
outdoor  and  miscellaneous 
media.  Zeisel  estimated  local 
newspaper  advertising  at  $671,- 
300,000,  national  at  $292,500,000. 

Elstimates  for  all  media  were 
given  as  dollar  volume  only. 
Figures  on  space  and  time  were 
not  reported. 

Admen  Tipped 
To  Revise  Cute 
Slogans  In  L.A. 

Boston — ^There’s  no  mystery 
about  advertising  to  people  out¬ 
side  of  the  United  States — they 
buy  for  the  same  fundamental 
reasons  that  move  Americans  to 
buy — and  like  Americans  they 
must  be  made  to  recognize  needs 
and  wants.  That’s  what  Shirley 
F.  Woodell,  account  executive. 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  told 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston 
last  week. 

Speaking  of  the  “Outlook  for 
Advertising  in  Latin  America,” 
Mr.  WtKxlell  said  that  comfort, 
convenience,  health,  prestige 
and  other  appeals  are  universal. 

Mr.  Woodell,  who  has  just 
recently  returned  from  Mexico, 
report^  people  were  standing 
in  line  the  day  the  first  Sears, 
Roebuck  store  opened.  It  was 
the  biggest  first-day  of  any  Sears 
store  anywhere,  the  best  second- 
day  of  any  of  their  stores  and 
the  best  third  experienced  by 
any  Sears  store.  The  fourth  day 
they  were  sold  out  of  a  lot  of 
lines. 

There  is  a  need,  he  said,  for 
competent  local  supervision  of 
adaptations  of  American  prod¬ 
ucts  to  Latin  America.  Pond’s 
cream  found  out,  for  example, 
that  the  slogan,  “She’s  lovely 
.  s..  she’s,  pngage^”.. translated 
int6  Sl>^ish  for  Latin  America 
meant,  literally,  “She’s  lovely 
.  .  .  she’s  compromised.”  In 
Haiti  the  advertisement  for  an 
American  motor  car  was  left  up 
to  the  local  newspaper  for  trans¬ 
lation  into  the  local  idiom.  The 
slogan,  “Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns 
One.”  was  translated  to:  “Try 
to  Find  a  Man  Who  Owns  One.” 


Press  Club  Party 
On  April  9  Will 
Honor  Preston 


By  James  J.  Butler 

Washington  —  James  D.  Pres 
ton  who  became  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  best  known  figures  in 
journalism  by  leaving  news¬ 
paper  work  will  be  feted  April 
9  at  the  National  Press  Club 
when  he  completes  50  years  of 
government  service. 

Had  he  followed  his  original 
plan  to  emulate  the  career  of 
his  father,  Herbert  A.  Preston, 
for  21  years  Washington  corre 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Her 
aid,  Jim  Preston  today  would 
be  “just  another  correspondent" 
— albeit  an  outstanding  writer. 

But  at  the  age  of  20  he  ac 
cepted  the  job  of  Senate  Press 
Gallery  superintendent  and  in 
that  position  came  to  know 
every  newspaperman  who  later 
made  more  than  casual  visits  to 
the  Capital:  he  became  equally 
well  known  to  political  writers 
covering  national  conventions  of 
the  major  political  parties,  for 
he  was  in  charge  of  press  ac 
commodations  for  38  years;  and 
he  calls  by  first  name  about 
90%  of  those  who  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  annual  meetings  of 
the  American  Society  of  News 
paper  Editors. 

Chamberlain’s  Double 

Erect,  more  than  six  f^et  tall, 
and  with  facial  characteristics 
so  resembling  the  late  Prime 
Minister  Chamberlain  that  he 
was  asked  to  play  the  PM’s  part 
in  a  Hollywood  picture,  Preston 
is  rarely  missing  from  National 
Press  Club  functions,  or  from 
those  of  the  Gridiron  Club  and 
the  Alfalfa  Club  which  likewise 
include  many  newspapermen  in 
their  memberships. 

About  a  decade  ago,  Preston 
took  brief  leave  of  absence  to 
accept  assignment  as  a  technical 
adviser  for  the  motion  picture 
“Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washing¬ 
ton.”  (It  was  at  that  time  that 
he  caused  a  casting  director's 
eyes  to  pop  at  the  Chamberlain 
resemblance,  and  received  the 
offer  of  a  movie  part  which  he 
rejected. ) 

Scenes  shown  in  the  picture 
include  the  halls  of  Congress, 
the  press  gallery,  and  the  Na 
tional  Press  Club's  taproom. 


He  Doesn't  Like  Paper  I 

Atlanto,  Ga.  —  A  resolution 
to  abolish  the  Griffin  (Ga.) 
Daily  News  as  a  "public  nuis¬ 
ance”  was  introduced  in  the 
Georgia  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  but  was  ruled  out  of 
order  after  a  brief  discussion. 
The  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Rep.  R.  A.  Addleton,  of 
Spalding  County,  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  from  the  News.  The 
editorial  lambasted  the  legis¬ 
lature  stating  that  many  mem¬ 
bers  were  serving  their  “first, 
last  and  only  terms."  Quimby 
Melton.  Sr.,  is  publisher  of  the 
News,  and  Quimby  Melton,  Jr., 
is  editor. 

Preston's  advice  was  wanted  on 
the  Press  Club.  But  much  of 
the  actual  shooting  took  place 
after  he  returned  to  Washing 
ton.  When  the  picture  was  un¬ 
reeled  the  Press  Club  members 
found  the  only  use  made  of 
their  taproom — which  had  been 
duplicated  in  each  detail — was 
as  an  arena  for  a  walloping  fist 
fight.  Preston  saw  the  scene 
for  the  first  time;  when  the 
showing  was  concluded  his  em¬ 
barrassment  had  lifted. 

“You  noticed,  of  course,”  said 
Preston  with  tongue  in  cheek, 
“that  the  fellows  taking  part  in 
the  fight  were  in  the  roles  of 
guests  at  the  club.” 

Preston  went  to  the  press  gal 
lery  superintendency  the  day 
McKinley  went  to  the  White 
House.  He  remained  until  1936, 
served  six  years  in  the  National 
Archives  Bureau,  and  in  1941 
came  back  to  the  Senate  wing 
as  librarian,  the  office  he  now 
holds.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
either  the  Archives  or  the  li¬ 
brary  house  more  information 
about  government  than  does 
Preston's  mind;  but  he's  a  stick 
ler  for  complete  accuracy  and 
rarely  has  replied  to  a  news 
man's  inquiry  without  checking 
his  information  through  source 
material. 

Harold  Beckley,  present  Sen¬ 
ate  press  gallery  superintendent, 
is  in  charge  of  general  arrange 
ments  for  the  reception  which 
is  set  for  the  hours  of  6  p.m,  to 
8  p.m.,  April  9. 
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European  Edition  Published  Doily  and  Sunday  in  Paris 


You’re  missing  plenty  of  desirable  readers  and 
subedrib^.  You’re  missing  plenty  of  important 
agencies  and  advertisers.  That’s  the  combined 
good  judgment  of  the  publishers  of  newspapers 
■and  magazines  as  expressed  in  the  way  they 
buy  their  advertising.  In  non-rationed  1946, 
as'  in  1945  and  1944,  the  Herald  Tribune  led  all 
other  newspapers  in  New  York  and  America 
in  volume  of  paid  advertising  from  other  publications. 
Obviously,  when  other  advertising  media  rate 
Herald  Tribune  readers  first,  you’re  missing  plenty 
of  good  customers  unless  your  advertising  reaches 
Herald  Tribune  readers  in  important  voliune. 
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Bottle  Roundup 
Spurred  by  Ads 
And  News  Copy 


RETURNING 
MILK  BOTTUS 


tainers.  In  big  newspaper  ads  the  Milk 

The  Sales  Promotion  Depart-  Distributors  of  Baltimore  guoted 
ment  of  the  company,  including  officials  in  urging  prompt 

advertising,  publicity  and  mer  return  of  empties, 

chandising,  prepared  the  plans, 

which  covered  practically  every  of  front-page  boxes,  each  one  il- 
phase  of  a  campaign  that  could  lustrated  by  a  small  cartoon,  to 
be  anticipated  in  advance.  good-natur^ly  prod  its  readers 

Materials  for  the  program,  into  action 
packed  in  a  ready-to-use  kit.  The  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
included  publicity  stories  for  Tribune  used  the  sure-fire  ap- 
use  of  newspapers,  newspaper  peal  of  a  pretty  girl  to  draw 
advertising  mats  with  space  for  attention  to  the  plight  of  Salt 
the  names  of  the  dealers  or  Lake  dairymen  and  quotes  and 
organizations  sponsoring  the  lo-  figures  from  these  producers  to 
cal  drive,  news  photographs  and  build  up  an  effective  story, 
captions,  spot  radio  announce-  The  La  Crosse  ( Wis. )  Tribune 
ments,  point-of-sale  materials  and  Leader  Press  boosted  the 
for  retail  stores,  direct  appeal  American  Legion’s  bottle  collec- 
suggestions,  form  letters  to  cus-  tion  campaign,  proceeds  from 
tomers  and  printed  post  card  which  were  turned  over  to  the 
forms.  March  of  Dimes. 

Users  of  return  bottles,  All  the  human  interest  angles 
whether  dairymen,  bottlers  or  of  the  bottle  shortage  did  not 
brewers,  or  sometimes  all  three  appear  in  the  news  columns, 
working  together,  planned  the  Some  excellent  advertising  copy 
details  of  their  own  campaigns  resulted  from  the  campaign  to 
in  each  city.  They  made  their  get  bottles  back  into  circula- 
own  arrangements  for  pickups  tion.  P.  Ballantine  &  Sons, 
of  idle  bottles  uncovered  in  the  brewers  of  Ballantine  ale  and 
drive.  They  also  contacted  their  beer,  ran  half-page  ads  based 
local  newspapers  for  editorial  on  the  theme  that  “Everybody 
and  advertising  assistance.  loves  the  man  who  brings  the 
Practically  all  dailies  carried  ‘empties’  back.” 
over  all  stories  by  the  press  Schmidt  Brewing  Co.,  of  De¬ 
services,  but  these  were  sup-  troit  ran  full-page  ads  asking 

plemented  in  most  instances  by  customers  to  return  empty 
detailed  stories  on  local  bottle  bottles  promptly,  “For  Your 
shortages  and  round-up  features  Own  Good  ” 
which  kept  the  campaign  before  While  final  returns  on  the 
the  public  and  helped  to  enlist  bottle  round-up  campaign  are 
the  aid  of  civic  organizations  not  in  yet,  ( the  campaign  is 
such  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  service  just  getting  well  under  way  in 
clubs  and  church  groups.  several  large  cities)  all  reports 

From  a  strictly  news  stand-  indicate  that  the  drive  has 
point  the  bottle  return  story  helped  to  provide  temporary  re- 
was  a  “natural,”  since  shortages  Hef  in  the  face  of  an  admittedly 
of  bottles  affected  practically  serious  situation, 
every  home  in  some  form  or  in  analyzing  the  success  of 

other.  Newspapers  were  fully  the  campaign,  officials  of  Owens- 
local  news  possi-  Illinois  gave  a  large  share  of  the 
bilities.  Reporters  and  photog-  credit  for  acquainting  the  public 
raphers  visited  local  bottling  with  the  facts  of  the  bottle 

plants  and  obtained  word  pic-  shortage  and  winning  its  sup- 
tures  and  photographs  of  return  port  to  the  American  press, 
bottles  in  use.  They  interviewed  ■ 

local  managers  of  dairies,  bot- 

tling  plants  and  breweries  to  ob-  Worcester  tiCtlOeS 
tain  expert  opinion  on  the  ques-  Worcester,  Mass. — A  story 
tion  of  shortages.  Others  rode  called  “Worcesters  of  the 
routes  with  delivery  men  to  ob-  World”  by  Frances  Fiset  in  the 
tain  first  hand  information  or  Sunday  Telegram  Feature  Pa- 
poked  about  in  alleys  or  back  rade  has  been  reprinted  in  Wor- 
jrards  to  discover  the  hiding  cester,  Eng.  and  Worcester, 
places  of  missing  containers.  Cape  Province,  Union  of  South 
Elspecially  successful  in  keep-  Africa.  The  article  gave  describ¬ 
ing  the  facts  before  the  public  tions  of  many  of  the  communi- 
was  the  Cincinnati  (O. )  £n-  ties  named  Worcester  through- 
quirer,  which  utilized  a  series  out  the  world. 
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Atlantic  City,  Mar.  14 


Columnist  Kenneth  Foree,  Jr 


of  the  Dallas  Morning  News 


was  named  the  outstanding 


feature  columnist  of  1946  by 


the  National  Headliners  Club 


CONTINUED  EXCELLENCE 


Kenneth  Foree  writes  feature  stories  about  people- 
stories  colorful  with  the  memory  of  Texas’  glamorous 
yesterday — sharply  focused  on  the  panorama  of  Texas’ 
virile  Today.  Sometimes  his  subjects  are  sensational 
— sometimes  they’re  .so  quiet  that  only  an  old  City 
Room  man  with  a  highly  developed  ‘news  sense’  could 
ever  have  found  them.  Always  they’re  important  to 
Newsreaders  because  they  reflect  that  wide,  live, 
growing  slice  of  the  past  and  present  that  is  Texas. 
Foree  was  awarded  the  Headliner  medal  for  "the 
continued  excellence  of  his  feature  column”.  Dallas 
News  readers  will  agree  with  that. 


In  June  the  National  Headliners  Club  is  awarding  a 
gold  medal  to  Kenneth  Foree,  Jr.  It  is  the  newspaper 
fraternity’s  tribute  to  the  top  ranking  feature  column¬ 
ist  of  the  year.  In  July  of  1939  The  News  first  printed 
a  paragraph  like  the  one  above.  That  was  the  year 
John  Knott  won  the  Headliners  award  as  the  nation's 
leading  cartoonist. 


To  the  peo[de  of  Texas — and  particularly  the  Dallas 
area — The  News  holds  its  high  position  because  staff 
members  like  Knott  and  Foree  really  mean  “con¬ 
tinued  ex<‘e  lienee". 


THE  TEXAS  ALMANAC 

RADIO  STATIONS  WFAA  AND  KGKO 


John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Staffers  Create 
Comic  Features 
In  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Two 
new  comic  features  created  by 
members  of  the  staff  have  been 

E 

Wetterberg 

strip.  The  reader  is  invited  to 
solve  the  crime  from  the  same 
clues  as  those  available  to  Po¬ 
lice  Inspector  Lance  Lawson, 
the  principal  character.  The  key 
clue  is  presented  clearly,  and 
the  solution  appears  at  the  end 
of  each  strip,  with  type  printed 
sideways. 

Harry  Cherney  and  A1  Papas 
combined  their  talents  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  feature.  Both  are  in¬ 
veterate  mystery  story  fans.  The 
situations  and  dialogue  are 
Cherney’s  contribution,  while 
Papas  does  the  art  work. 

Cherney  explained  his  ideas 
thus: 

“The  average  ‘whodunit’  is  not 
a  fair  challenge  to  readers. 
Many  mysteries  fail  to  give  the 
clue  by  which  the  crime  can  be 
solved.  There  are  too  many  sur¬ 
prise  endings.  ‘You  Solve  It’  is 
strictly  on  the  square.  Each  so¬ 
lution  Is  logical.” 

Russian-born  Cherney  was  20 
years  old  before  he  even  saw  a 
comic  strip.  His  introduction  to 
this  form  of  art  came  while  he 
was  covering  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  at  Geneva  for  European 
newspapers.  He  studied  medi¬ 
cine  for  three  years  in  France 
and  Switzerland  and  during 
that  time  opened  a  news  agency. 

Later  he  abandoned  his  med¬ 
ical  studies  and  traveled  as  a 
correspondent  in  Europe,  North 
Africa  and  the  Near  East.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in 
1939,  subsequently  served  25 
months  in  the  army  and  joined 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  tele¬ 
graph  desk  in  April,  1945. 

Papas  joined  the  Minneapolis 
Star  in  1935,  doing  advertising 
layout  and  commercial  art  work 
before  transferring  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  art  department.  A  native 
of  Winnipeg,  Canada,  he  began 
considering  art  as  a  career  when 
fellow  football  players  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  began 
hounding  him  for  drawings  of 
themselves.  He  had  done  car¬ 
tooning  at  International  Falls. 
Minn.,  high  school  and  worked 
his  way  through  university  by 
illustrating  geology  texts. 

For  years  his  cartoons  have 
been  a  feature  of  the  Star  sports 
pages. 

In  a  different  mold  is  the  “Fel¬ 
low  Citizens”  feature,  which  is  a 
sharp  satire  on  human  pests. 

Walt  Wetterburg.  who  planned 


introduced  i  n 
the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  cartoon 
creations  are  a 
mystery  strip, 
“You  Solve  It,” 
and  a  single 
panel  feature 
entitled  “Fellow 
Citizens.” 

“You  Solve 
It”  embodies  a 
crime  situation 
in  each  day's 


Harry  Cherney.  left,  and  A1 
Papas,  collaborate  on  o  doily 
“You  Solve  It"  strip. 

the  feature  during  the  five  years 
he  spent  in  the  army  prior  to 
his  discharge  a  year  ago,  is  him¬ 
self  a  mild-mannered,  soft-spoken 
individual.  But  from  behind  that 
deceptive  exterior  comes  the 
“bite”  which  already  has  brought 
a  heavy  volume  of  fan  mail. 

The  fellow  citizens  which 
Wetterberg  dissects  in  his  daily 
“treatment”  are  the  common  or 
garden  variety  who  knocks  you 
and  your  bundles  for  a  10-strike 
as  he  gallops  down  the  street  in 
a  hurry  to  get  no  place,  or  the 
little  woman  who  wins  every 
argument  with  disdainful  silence 
while  her  spouse  resorts  to  such 
weak  methods  as  logic. 

Wetterberg  got  into  cartoon¬ 
ing  through  an  inquiry  he  made 
of  Roy  Justus,  then  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Tribune,  and  now  edi¬ 
torial  page  cartoonist  for  the 
Minneapolis  Star. 

After  Wetterburg,  a  native  of 
South  Dakota,  was  graduated 
from  hi|h  school  and  had  spent 
two  years  at  the  University  of 
Montana,  he  decided  he  wanted 
to  draw.  He  walked  into  Justus' 
office  and  asked  how  to  go 
about  it. 

Justus  suggested  he  get  a 
drawing  board  and  draw. 

Wetterberg  did,  after  first  get¬ 
ting  a  full-time  job  as  display 
advertising  man  for  a  Brookings. 
S.  D.,  department  store,  to  make 
sure  he  would  eat. 

Since  then  his  cartoons  have 
appeared  in  26  magazines  rang¬ 
ing  from  pulps  to  such  slicks  as 
Country  Gentleman  and  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Pott.  One  series, 
with  a  cow  as  the  heroine,  has 
been  running  in  the  former 
since  1941. 


Sports  Show  Popular 

A  capacity  crowd  of  more 
than  1,200  sportsmen  recently 
attended  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune’s  first  annual  Sports¬ 
men’s  Night  at  the  Central 
High  School  auditorium.  Fea¬ 
ture  of  the  program  was  a 
showing  by  Ben  East,  field  edi¬ 
tor  of  Outdoor  Life  magazine, 
of  colored  movies  of  wildlife  in 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutians. 
James  Costin,  sports  editor  of 
the  Tribune,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 


Press  Activity 
In  UNESCO 
Is  Outlined 

Philadelphia  —  A  program 
wherein  the  press  of  America 
is  expected  to  collaborate  with 
the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ¬ 
ization  (UNESCO)  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  greater  international 
amity  and  understanding 
through  the  medium  of  mass 
communications  was  endorsed 
here  last  week  by  delegates  to 
the  first  U.S.  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  for  UNEISC50. 

Press  and  radio  were  com¬ 
bined  in  a  section  that  met  with 
Barclay  Acheson,  director  of  in¬ 
ternational  editors.  Reader’s 
Digest,  and  Justin  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent.  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  Aim  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  to  ascertain  how  best 
the  American  press  can  imple¬ 
ment  UNESCO’s  platform  for 
promoting  world  peace  and  se¬ 
curity  through  education,  sci¬ 
ence  and  culture. 

A  10-point  program  submitted 
by  a  panel  of  experts  was 
adopted,  except  for  a  sugges¬ 
tion  concerning  cooperation 
with  the  United  Nations  and  its 
organs,  specifically  the  United 
Nations  Film  Board.  Chairman 
Miller  said  this  was  tabled  for 
further  investigation. 

Among  projects  endorsed  was 
one  calling  for  participation  in 
three  international  conferences 
which  deal  with  subjects  affect¬ 
ing  the  flow  of  information  be¬ 
tween  countries,  namely:  Postal 
Union,  Telecommunications,  and 
(United  Nations)  Freedom  of 
Information. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  care¬ 
ful  study  be  undertaken  by  the 
National  Commission  with  a 
view  to  determining  means  and 
methods  for  breaking  down  bar¬ 
riers.  political  and  commercial, 
which  impede  or  prevent  the 
international  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation,  material  and  person¬ 
nel.  In  particular,  it  was  added, 
the  commission  might  conduct 
a  critical  survey  “of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  barriers  which  the  United 
States  has  erected  in  this  area 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
their  effect  on  educational,  sci¬ 
entific  and  cultural  exchange.” 

From  Paris  headquarters  of 
UNE^O,  it  was  reported  that 
all  of  the  war  devastated  coun¬ 
tries  are  in  urgent  need  of  mass 
communication  equipment. 
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New  Gallery 
Plea  Is  Passed 
To  Senators 


Washington — ^The  problem  of 
Negro  newspaper  representation 
in  the  congressional  press  gal¬ 
leries  has  not  been  solved  by 
the  admission  of  one  of  their 
number  to  the  daily  and  one  to 
the  periodical  gallaries. 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee 
ordered  the  standing  committee 
of  correspondents  to  issue  cre¬ 
dentials  to  Louis  R.  Lautier,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Atlanta  Daily 
World,  only  Negro  daily  in  the 
United  States.  The  periodical 
gallery  committee  already  had 
approved  the  application  of  Per- 
cival  Prattis  of  the  magazine. 
Our  World. 

'It's  Up  to  Them’ 

A  request  for  credentials  in 
the  daily  gallery  was  filed  by 
Lowell  Lomax,  a  reporter  for 
the  weekly  Afro-American;  it 
was  rejected  and  Lomax  has 
followed  Lautier’s  lead  by  going 
to  the  rules  committee.  'There 
is  no  press  gallery  for  weeklies 
and  the  Senate  Rules  Committee 
has  said  that  there  is  no 
available  space  for  such  facili¬ 
ties. 

However,  the  Senators  having 
taken  jurisdiction  in  the  Lau¬ 
tier  case,  the  standing  commit¬ 
tee  has  merely  cited  the  need 
and  the  problem  created  by  the 
Lomax  application  and  says 
“it’s  up  to  them”  (meaning,  of 


IN  ITS 


Advertising  men  cannot  afford 
to  miss  this  opportunity.  If 
you  are  an  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  or  are  still  young  in  the 
ways  of  advertising,  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  will  be  an  indis¬ 
pensable  guide  and  inspiration. 
It  brings  you  an  authoritative 
analysis  of  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

Yen  will  find  thn  answer  to 
all  probloms  on  Ratos, 
Typography,  Classifications, 
Porsonnol,  Staff  Training, 
Forms,  Crodif,  Colloction, 
Consorskip,  ofc. 

Profoielr  Illustrated.  */  psU 

So/d  with  a  money-back  guarantee. 
Return  in  ten  days  if  not  eatieM, 

ASSOCIATION  OF 
NEWSPAPER  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 
KNCYCIAIPEDIA  COMMITTEE 
8  W.  Kino  St. — Dept.  E 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
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A  NEW  HEROINE  IS  ACCLAIMED 


American  Bar  Association  Journal— "Anna 
Zenger  made  it  (New  York  Weekly  Journal) 
even  more  devastating  as  a  weapon  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  invective  against  the  Crown  than  it 
had  been  before.” 

Baltimore  Evening  Sun— "An  excellent  tale.” 

Baltimore  News-Post— "Of  the  many  books 
published  this  year  this  one  stands  out  as  really 
worthwhile.  A  grand  book,  written  so  well  that 
It  will  grip  the  reader  at  the  start  and  hold  his 
attention  to  the  last  page.” 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  Enquirer  and 
News— "No  lesson  in  American  history  has 
been  $o  attractively  presented  ...  the  tale  is 
written  as  a  novel  and  in  these  days  with  nov¬ 
els  as  they  are,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  one  So 
interesting,  so  ingeniously  told,  so  successful 
in  its  dependence  upon  nobility,  instead  of 
things  far  more  sticky  and  less  worthy  as  cur¬ 
rent  novels  often  ate.  The  reader  lays  aside  the 
tale  with  a  sense  of  having  gone  visiting  di¬ 
rectly  to  and  intimately  among  the  processes 
of  fashioning  a  nation  and  establishing  liberty.” 

Boston  Herald— "Laymen  will  find  history 
easy  to  take  in  so  delightful  a  dose.” 

Boston  Globe— "Tells  a  thrilling  story  about 
one  of  the  unsung  heroines  of  American  history.” 

Boston  Post— "It  had  never  occurred  to  the 
officers  that  a  woman,  forsaking  the  distaff,  in 
a  day  when  women  had  no  interests  outside  the 
home,  was  the  authoress.” 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Observer— "A  fictionalized 
biography  to  which  the  author  gives  an  unex¬ 
pected  dramatic  twist”  yet  "lets  the  facts  speak 
for  themselves”  and  "delves  deeply  into  the 
history  of  the  printing  press  in  this  land.” 

Chicago  Tribune— "A  magnificent  tribute  to 
American  women.  It  is  expected  to  provide  a 
special  appeal  for  feminine  readers." 

Cleveland  News— "Brings  off  this  crisis  for 
sex  behavior  a  good  deal  better,  in  fact,  than 
the  less  scrupulous  Mrs.  Artie  Shaw  in  that 
Amber  book. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer— "Has  escaped  that 
triteness  t(M>  often  found  in  the  dialogues  of 
period  novels  and  he  has  made  his  people  as 
real  and  human  as  if  they  lived  today.” 

Des  Moines  Sundav  Register- "A  thrilling 
story." 

Detroit  Free  Press— "An  idealistic  but  in¬ 
tensely  human  novel,  well  grounded  on  his¬ 
torical  fact." 


ANNA  ZENGER 

by  Kent  Cooper 

.^/  uU  bookstores,  S 

FARRAR  STRAUS  &  CO. 

580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Editor  &  Publisher— "Mr.  Cooper  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  highly  interesting  and  romantic  evening 
for  those  who  read  and  even  the  movies  and 
radio  now  have  something  to  sink  their  teeth 
into.” 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Daily  Courant— "Nar¬ 
rative  of  unflagging  interest,  good  characteriza¬ 
tion,  suspense  and  sprightly  dialogue." 

Hartford  Times— "Mr.  Cooper,  in  his  writ¬ 
ing,  has  made  real  people  and  not  merely  his¬ 
torical  figures  while  denying  to  several  promi¬ 
nent  New  York  patriots  of  the  day  any  credit 
for  participation  in  the  Zenger  achievement." 

Houston  Chronicle— "Tells  it  mildly  and 
amiably  in  simple,  direct  characterization  'with* 
authentic  documentation.” 

Houston  Post— "Mr.  Cooper's  Anna  is  a 
charming  and  worthy  patriot-heroine  to  add  to 
your  own  gallery  of  Americana.” 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Times-Union— "Occasion¬ 
ally  a  reader  finishes  a  volume  which  has  such 
an  appeal  to  him  that  he  will  never  be  satisfied 
until  he  can  make  the  book  his  own.  That  is 
the  way  a  person  feels  after  reading  Anna 
iZenger.  Mr.  Cooper  tells  his  story  with  master¬ 
ful  prose  style  and  with  a  gift  fur  narrative 
which  sustains  the  reader  interest  throughout.” 

Kansas  City  Star— "For  more  than  200  years, 
Zenger  has  waited  for  someone  to  rescue  him 
from  the  near  oblivion  in  which  he  has  been 
allowed  to  rest.  Appropriately  enough,  this 
work  has  now  been  done  by  a  newspaperman, 
who  is  himself  a  distinguished  advocate  of  a 
free  press.” 

Louisville  Times— "A  new  American  heroine 
has  been  brought  to  life.” 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  Globe-Gazette— "Both 
for  its  dramatic  power  and  for  its  presentation 
of  a  great  movement  in  the  development  of 
American  civilization  it  should  be  read  by 
newspapermen  everywhere.” 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal— "It  is  doubly 
alluring  because  it  extends  credit  where  credit 
is  due,  in  this  instance  to  a  wise  and  sagacious 
woman  who  cherished  a  noble  dream  for  man¬ 
kind  ...  a  story  whose  message  is  vital  to 
every  free  American.” 

Milwaukee  Journal— "Offers  much  Hereto¬ 
fore  ignored  history  about  the  Zenger  case, 
which  was  one  of  the  must  important  mile¬ 
stones  in  the  American  endeavor  fur  press 
freedom.” 

Minneapolis  Daily  Times— "An  interesting 
account  of  a  colorful  period  in  American  his¬ 
tory.” 

Nashville  Banner— "The  array  of  historical 
facts  is  touched  with  colorful  description, 
understanding  and  sympathy.” 

Nfw  York  Herald  Tribune— "The  good 
points  of  the  novel  and  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  form  of  the  discussion  are  that  it  reaches 
out  to  gather  in  the  general  public,  a  public 
that  may  never  have  heard  of  Zenger  and 
hardly  knows  the  difference  between  a  govern¬ 
ment-controlled  and  a  privately  owned  press. 
Scenes  disclose  various  aspects  of  the  whole 
colonial  story.” 


New  York  Sun— "Unstinted  tribute  to  Anna 
Zenger  for  her  part  in  a  fight  for  press  free¬ 
dom.” 

New  York  Times— "Opened  a  rich  and  ne¬ 
glected  cache ...  it  convincingly  explains  how  a 
pious,  respectable  wife  and  mother  could, 
through  the  irresponsible  acts  of  the  authori¬ 
ties,  become  transformed  into  a  'lead'  writer 
and  publisher  of  a  newspaper.” 

Newcastle,  Pa.,  Courier— "A  figure  which 
promises  to  take  her  place  among  such  national 
heroines  as  Betsy  Ross,  Mollie  Pitcher  and 
Martha  Washington.” 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune— "A  warmly 
human  story  that  may  well  emerge  as  the  finest 
biography  of  1946.” 

Philadelphia  Inquirer— "A  brilliantly  con¬ 
ceived,  cleverly  executed  and  engrossingly  in¬ 
teresting  biography  ...  a  very  real  and  histori¬ 
cally  acceptable  biography.” 

Providence  Sunday  Journal— "The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  book  lies  ...  in  the  way  it  chron¬ 
icles  the  role  of  the  colonial  newspaper  in  help¬ 
ing  to  shape  and  direct  the  people's  march 
toward  freedom.” 

Rotarian  Magazine— "A  novelized  biography 
eminently  readable  and  at  the  same  time 
soundly  informative.'* 

Sacramento  Union— "It  ought  to  be  a  must 
for  all  members  of  the  fourth  estate^” 

Salt  Lake  City  Tribune— "Mr.  Cooper  has 
illumined  a  most  interesting  page  from  our 
early  colonial  history.** 

San  Francisco  Chronicle— "The  material  is 
absorbing,  the  subject  matter  of  first  impor¬ 
tance.” 

Savannah  Morning  News— "Mr.  Cooper  has 
had  the  wit  to  clothe  his  dissertation  in  a  very 
readable  novel  without  sacrificing  salient  points 
in  the  factual  evolution  of  the  first  free  press 
in  America.  Certainly,  too,  it  is  high  time 
somebody  eulogized  Anna  Zenger,  who  is  not 
even  represented  in  leading  encyclopedias.” 

St.  Augustine  Record— "In  the  best  tradi^ 
tions  of  the  great  principles  of  freedom.” 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat— "A  fine  histori¬ 
cal  study.” 

Spokane  Spokesman -Review  — "Mr.  Cooper 
has  proved  again,  by  historical  incident,  that 
a  world  can  not  exist  and  have  its  being  with¬ 
out  a  free  press.” 

Troy,  N.  Y.  Record— "We  commend  Mr. 
Cooper's  method  (novelized  biography)  of 
bringing  Anna  Zenger  to  public  attention." 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Repubucan— "A  very 
entertaining  tale." 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram— "For  rescuing 
this  pioneer  newspaperwoman  from  oblivion, 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Kent  Cooper.” 
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One  Surprise 
Alter  Another 
For  Stevenson 

Titusville,  Pa.  —  Edgar  T 

- - K,  editor  and  publisher 

of  the  Titusville  Herald,  re 
wprp  ceived  surprises  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  recently  on  his  50th  anni¬ 
versary  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  first  was  a  story  of  his 
career  and  congratulations  which 
_ _ ,, _  the  stall  inserted  on  the  edi¬ 
tion  based  not  on  opinion  but  torial  page  after  Mr.  Stevenson 
on  scientific  measurement,  de-  had  left  the  plant.  Then  came  a 
dared  Grant.  With  the  consent  flood  of  flowers,  telegrams  and 
of  newspapers  doing  a  good  job,  congratulatory  letters  from  fel- 
the  company  will  be  able  to  low  publishers  and  friends, 
direct  the  attention  of  clients  to  Next  was  a  turkey  dinner 
pages  and  techniques  on  other  given  by  all  34  of  the  Herald’s 
newspapers  that  have  rated  high  employes.  This  caught  him  un- 

aware  because  he  was  expecting 
From  his  promotion  back-  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  din¬ 
ner  with  his  family. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  just  as  active 
at  68  as  he  ever  was,  writes  all 
of  the  Herald’s  editorials  and 
edits  every  stick  of  local  copy. 
He  puts  in  about  70  hours  a 
week,  working  from  approxi¬ 
mately  noon  to  2  a.m. 

His  first  job  was  on  the  Oil 
City  Derrick  in  1897.  In  1922 
he  purchased  the  Titusville  Her¬ 
ald  from  J.  M.  Bloss,  so  1947 
will  also  see  another  anniver¬ 
sary — Mr.  Stevenson's  25th  as 
but  publisher. 

low  Associated  with  him  on  the 
any  Herald  are  his  two  sons,  James 
B.  and  William  D.  Stevenson. 


T  additional  breakdowns  for  each 

Ljrcilll.  ±  OSKcLL  uCllinClj.  groups,  income 

groups,  geographical  location 
m  «  •  ,  •  and  city  sizes.  Graphs  will  show 

Readership  Rating 

Grant,  who  has  $200,000  worth 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton  of  tabulation  equipment,  pointed 

out  that  all  handling  of  figures  Stevenson 

BEGINNING  in  September,  dozen  chief  classifications  of  would  be  done  by  machine. 

newspapers  will  be  able  to  get  classified  advertising.  Theclassi-  Two  extra  services 
"hooperatings”  of  editorial  fea-  fied  ratings  will  be  included  in  stressed  by  Grant  and  Foskett. 

tures.  B.  H.  Grant  Research,  the  regular  reports.  e.- i 

Inc.,  has  announc^  plans  for  A  monthly  news  letter  sent  Scientinc  Measurement 

setting  up  a  national  panel  of  out  to  advertising  agencies  as  a  ^  ”  '' 

merchandising  service  will  re- 
port  significant  trends,  high 
spots  In 

^  developed  this  business 
Wg  H  V  V  working  with  newspapers  and 

-W  finding  out  what  they  need,” 

^ ■!%  Ben  Grant,  whose  company  took 

Bt  wi  JL'  over  L.  M.  Clark,  Inc.,  and  who 

ut.*.  ftk  has  specialized  since  January, 

rJa  1945,  in  newspaper  research,  .  . 

H  told  E  &  P.  He  alternated  with  readership. 

Foskett  in  discussing  the  pur-  _  _  _  _ 

IIH.w  Mm  poses  of  the  research  and  the  ground,  Foskett  pointed  to  the 

methods  the  company  will  use  value  of  the  individual  promo- 

in  obtaining  its  ratings.  tion 

Similar  to  Radio  Rating  ‘‘Th 

newspapers  and  issuing  monthly  “We  are  building  for  the  servic 

readership  percentages  and  newspaper  industry  a  rating 

semiannual  reports.  that  is  comparable  to  the  rating  paper 

The  Grant  agency  will  be  the  ^or  the  radio,”  he  said.  “We 

first  to  provide  these  figures  think  it’s  high  time  for  the 

both  on  a  continuing  and  na-  newspapers  to  be  able  to  give 

tional  basis,  thus  furnishing  for  proof  of  the  interest  in  their 
newspapers  a  measurement  simi-  features.” 

lar  to  the  Crossley  and  Hooper  B-  H.  Grant  Research  will 
listener  measurements  for  radio  maintain  at  least  one  full-time 
Grant  is  offering  both  a  gen-  interviewer  in  each  city,  more 
eralized  and  an  individual  read-  ^s  required.  The  basic  pattern 
ership  service:  the  monthly  and  interviewing  will  be  100  in¬ 
semiannual  national  ratings  for  terviews  per  paper  per  month, 

$1,800  to  newspapers,  advertis-  distributed  by  census  area  and 
ing  agencies,  syndicates  and  selected  within  the  census  areas 


Grant 


Foskett 


Hexf's  AMOTHex  Hxasom  Wise 
News  Men  Use  Pxess  Wixeiess 
-4iiBliH|  exuusiveivH 


Chet  Ford,  the  fellow  who  used 
to  handle  your  traffic  in  Leyte, 
Lingayen  Gulf,  Manila,  Borneo 
and  Tokyo,  has  returned  to 
New  York  as  our  Traffic  Super¬ 
intendent.  With  Chet’s  30  years 
experience  in  radio  communica¬ 
tions  you  can  be  sure  that 
Prewi’s  traffic  always  moves  at 
peak  efficiency. 


C.  E.  FORD 

When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 

personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 

organization  can  give  .  .  .  SEND  VIA  PREWI. 

THE  WORLO  S  ONLY  COMMUNICATIONS 
CANNIER  SPECIFICALLY  DESIGNED 
TO  SERVE  THE  PRESS. 


Feature  Editor 


News  service  specializing  In 
international  affairs  has  spot 
for  live-wire  features  man  who 
is  capable  of  originating,  proc¬ 
essing  and  promoting  features. 
Syndicate  experience  helpful. 
Intimate  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs  essential.  Write  In  de¬ 
tail,  specifying  salary  required. 

Box  6960, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN 
CORRESPONDENT 
AVAILABLE 

South  African  Journalist,  editor  of 
weekly,  with  four  rears  Fleet  Street 
experience,  is  available  to  act  as 
eorrespodnent  for  American  jour¬ 
nals.  Write  A.  L.  Payne,  7  Ostend 
Road,  Delville,  Oermlston,  Union  of 
South  Africa. 


Executive  and  Sales  Office,  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18 
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Yes,  the  catch  is  all-important  in  a  circus 
flying-return  act.  And  there’s  a  "catch”  to 
the  splendid  circus  publicity  that  blossoms 
like  flowers  in  the  spring  on  the  pages  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  on  the  air¬ 
waves  to  herald  the  coming  of  America’s  favorite  amusement  institution. 

The  "catch”  is  in  the  fine  friendship  newspaper  and  radio  people  hold  for  the  Circus  and  their 
expression  of  warmth  in  cold  metal. 

The  1947  edition  of  The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  opens  this  week  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
the  biggest  city  on  earth.  The  same  show  will  tour  about  150  cities  and  we  hope  you  will  be  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  Circus  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  we  look  forward  to  our  visits  with  you. 


RINGLING  BROS  AND  BARNUM  &  BAILEY 


Bev.  Kelley 
Bill  Fields 


Publicity  Department  — 

Allen  J.  Lester 
Bernie  Head 


Frank  Morrissey 
Sam  Stratton 
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Wisconsin  Bill  Hits 
At  Trade  Restraints 


MADISON,  WLs. — The  Wisconsin 
Senate  has  passed  a  bill  pro 
viding  for  the  revocation  of  the 
charter  of  any  newspaper  cor¬ 
poration  which  com-bines  with 
another  to  fix  prices  or  restrain 
trade. 

The  Capital  Times,  Madison 
afternoon  newspaper,  stated  in 
a  new  story  that  the  bill  was 
aimed  at  the  Times,  which  has 
an  advertising  department  in 
combination  with  t^  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  the  city’s  other 
newspaper. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  the 
committee  on  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment,  brings  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio  advertising  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  present 
statutes  against  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade. 

Before  the  measure  was 
passed  an  amendment  was  at¬ 
tached  providing  that  nothing 
in  the  bill  shall  be  construed  as 
abridging  freedom  of  speech  or 
of  the  press. 

The  measure  provides  that 
“newspapers,  magazines,  period¬ 
icals  and  advertising,  including 
radio  advertising,"  be  included 
in  the  definition  of  “article  or 
commodity”  the  price  fixing  of 
which  is  prohibit^  by  any  com¬ 
bination  of  individuals  or  cor¬ 
porations.  Individuals  would  be 
subject  to  fines  from  $100  to 
^,000  if  found  guilty  of  combin¬ 
ing  to  prevent  competition  in 
the  sale  of  newspapers  or  to  fix 
prices.  Corporations  found 
guilty  of  such  practices  would 
have  their  charters  cancelled. 

‘Practical  Joker'  Bill 
State  Senator  Rudolph  Schla- 
bach.  La  Crosse,  has  introduced 
a  bill  providing  a  one-year  jail 
sentence  or  a  $250  fine  to  penal¬ 
ize  “practical  jokers”  who  give 
false  information  to  newspapers 
either  in  news  stories  or  through 
fake  classified  advertisements. 

The  bill  was  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  WLsconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League  and  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  a  law  in  force  in  11  other 
states.  Appearing  for  the  bill 
before  the  senate  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee  were  William  Burgess, 
ublisher  of  the  Lo  Crosse  Tri¬ 
une  and  secretary  of  the 
League;  Wade  Boardman,  also 
representing  the  league  as  coun¬ 
sel  in  drafting  the  bill,  and 
Carl  Ziehlke,  business  manager, 
Wisconsin  Press  Association. 

Schlabach  said  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  was  to  discourage  prac¬ 
tical  jokers  who  seek  to  get  false 
stories  about  engagements  or 
apartments  for  rent  in  papers. 

Burgess  told  the  conunittee 
his  paper  had  experienced 
trouble  in  the  past  with  such 
individuals.  He  cited  several 
examples  of  where  his  paper 
had  published  false  stories 
about  engagements  and  births 
and  false  advertisements  sent  to 
the  paper  by  practical  jokers. 
He  said  while  his  paper  always 
tried  to  check  these  telephone 
calls  or  letters  it  was  not  al¬ 
ways  possible  to  do  so. 

“This  is  a  hill  to  protect  the 
public  rather  than  to  protect  us,*’ 
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Burgess  said.  “We  aren't  hurt 
as  much  as  the  victim,  but  it’s 
a  nuisance.” 

Million  Dollar  Ad  Budget 
Proposed  for  Texas 
AUSTIN,  Tex.  —  A  proposed 

constitutional  amendment 
which  would  permit  Texas  to 
advertise  its  industrial  and  tour¬ 
ist  attractions  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  biennial  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

Under  the  proposal,  appropria¬ 
tions  up  to  $1,000,0<)0  annually 
would  be  authorized  for  adver¬ 
tising  Texas  advantages. 

The  move  climaxes  a  campaign 
by  Texas  advertising  men, 
chambers  of  commerce,  news¬ 
papers  and  civic  leaders.  Spend¬ 
ing  of  public  funds  for  adver¬ 
tising  ’Texas  has  been  barred 
under  an  anti-carpet-bagger 
clause  in  the  constitution  of 
1876,  which  forbade  state  ex¬ 
penditures  for  encouragement  of 
“Immigration’’  to  Texas. 

Anti-Advertising  Bills 

The  Texas  lawmakers  also 
have  before  them  a  bill  which 
would  prohibit  physicians,  chi¬ 
ropodists,  optometrists,  masseurs 
and  healing  practitioners  from 
advertising.  A  hearing,  sched¬ 
uled  March  11,  was  postponed 
until  April  IS,  and  publishers 
are  being  urged  to  express 
objection.  L.  N.  Goldberg  of  the 
Austin  American  -  Statesman 
heads  the  legislative  committee 
of  Texas  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Another  bill  which  concerns 
newspapers  is  one  which  would 
permit  publication  of  summaries 
of  ordinances  instead  of  their 
full  text.  It  would  also  allow 
publication  of  ordinances  in 
book  or  pamphlet  form  instead 
of  in  newspapers. 

Political  Ad  Rate  Limit 
Defeated  in  Montana 
MILES  CITY,  Mont.  —  W.  F. 

Flinn,  chairman  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  committee  of  Montana 
State  Press  Association,  has  re¬ 
ported  a  victory  for  press  and 
radio  in  the  defeat  of  a  measure 
fixing  rates  for  political  adver¬ 
tising. 

’The  bill,  similar  to  a  New 
Hampshire  law  which  was  up¬ 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States'  recently,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  but  the 
House  killed  it.  It  would  have 
limited  charges  for  political  ad¬ 
vertising  to  rates  set  for  com¬ 
mercial  copy  and  broadcasts. 

‘"The  bill,”  said  Flinn,  “was 
one  of  those  legalistic  strait- 
jackets  which  someone  is  always 
trying  to  put  on  the  press  and 
radio.” 

Tax  List  Publication 
Voted  in  Tennessee 
KNOXVILLE,  Tenn.— The  two 

bills  for  which  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  Tennessee  Press 
Association  fought  during  the 
entire  session  of  the  General 


Assembly  were  passed  in  the 
closing  minutes.  President  M.  E. 
Bragg  reported. 

From  the  day  Governor  Me 
Cord  signs  the  bills  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  delinquent  tax  lists 
and  an  annual  report  from  every 
county  revenue  commissioner 
will  be  required  in  Tennessee. 

Home  State  Printing 
Proposed  in  Penna. 
HARRISBURG,  Pa.— A  bill  now 
before  the  Legislature  would 
require  that  all  printing  done 
by  the  Commonwealth  must  be 
printed  within  state  boundaries, 
except  such  as  cannot  be  legally 
printed  within  the  State. 

Bidders  for  the  Common¬ 
wealth’s  printing  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  paying  their  em¬ 
ployes  “the  prevailing  wage 
rate”  and  they  must  be  “work¬ 
ing  under  conditions  prevalent 
in  the  locality  in  which  the  work 
is  produced.” 

Legislation  revising  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  “Libel”  by  including 
the  designation,  identity  or 
characterization  of  persons  or 
groups  of  persons  because  of 
race,  color  or  religion,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  to  “public 
hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule,” 
as  a  libelous  act,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Legislature. 

Minimum  Ad  Rates 
Set  in  Arizona  Bill 
PHOENIX,  Ariz. — ^Two  measures 
effecting  legal  advertising 
have  been  introduced  in  the 
Arizona  legislature.  One  would 
fix  the  minimum  to  be  charg^ 
for  public  notices  and  all  ad¬ 
vertising  required  by  law  at 
less  than  75  cents  per  column 
inch  per  insertion,  measured  on 
the  bMis  of  eight-point  type, 
set  solid.  The  other  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  final  budgets  of  all 
school  districts  be  published  in 
a  newspaper  of  general  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  district  and  that 
all  expenditures  of  school  dist¬ 
ricts  be  open  to  inspection. 

New  York  Act  Requires 
License  Publication 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  —  Legislature 
has  passed  a  bill  requiring  ap¬ 
plicants  for  alcoholic  beverage 
retail  licenses  to  publish  notice 
of  application  in  newspapers. 


Auction  Helps  Widow 

Portland,  Ore.  —  ’The  Press 
Club  of  Oregon  recently  had  an 
auction  of  some  of  the  political, 
sports  and  industrial  cartoons 
drawn  by  the  late  Ralph  Lee, 
staff  cartoonist  for  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  for  many  years.  ’The  auc¬ 
tion  netted  more  than  $700 
which  was  turned  over  to  Lee’s 
widow.  Background  material 
for  the  auction  was  given  by 
Philip  H.  Parrish,  Oregonian 
editor. 


DEANE  WEINBERG 

flrwipaper  Boy  Insurance 

610  Church  St.  Evanston.  Ill 


PNPA  Asks  Law 
To  Make  Public 
Business  Public 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Passage  of 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  bar¬ 
ring  of  newspaper  reporters  or 
the  public  from  municipal  coun¬ 
cil  or  school  board  meetings  in 
Pennsylvania  and  to  provide  for 
the  nullification  of  any  ordi 
nance,  resolution  or  rule  adopted 
at  closed  meetings  was  urged 
here  at  a  public  hearing  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Municipal  Corporations. 

William  L.  McLean,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  presi 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  News 
paper  Publishers’  Association, 
told  the  committee  “if  they  (the 
local  bodies)  are  so  ashamed  of 
what  they  are  doing  that  they 
are  scar^  to  do  it  in  public 
there  is  something  phoney.” 

McLean  made  available  to  the 
Legislative  committee  a  file  of 
written  complaints  against  the 
local  government  bodies  in 
Pennsylvania  “whose  business  is 
not  transacted  in  scheduled  pub 
lie  meetings.” 

Spokesmen  for  associations  of 
counties,  boroughs  and  town¬ 
ships  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  bill 
but  suggested  amendments  to 
clarify  the  exact  responsibilities 
of  local  governing  bodies  in  an¬ 
nouncing  public  meetings. 

McLean  told  the  committee: 
"The  local  governing  units  do 
not  have  to  go  through  all  their 
deliberations  before  the  public. 
They  may  meet  in  executive  ses 
sion  as  long  and  as  often  as  they 
wish.  Though  our  reporters  may 
not  all  agree  with  this  it  is  right 
and  proper  that  these  bodies 
should  have  power  to  meet  in 
executive  session. 

“All  the  bill  says  is  that  when 
they  come  to  their  conclusion 
they  must  be  willing  to  sit  up 
in  public  and  to  take  their  ac¬ 
tion  before  the  people  who 
elected  them.” 

Philip  Pendieton,  of  Bryn 
Athyn,  vicepresident  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Boroughs  Associa 
tion,  said:  “I  would  like  to  add 
an  amendment  requiring  news¬ 
papers  to  send  reporters  to  these 
council  and  board  meetings.” 


Breakfast  Briefs 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

After  1950,  Harvard  College 
will  give  no  more  bachelor 
of  science  degrees.  The  col¬ 
lege  finally  recognizes  that 
being  a  bachelor  is  nothing 
but  an  art. 

•  •  * 

The  one  hopeful  thing  about 
world  peace  and  better  gov¬ 
ernment  is  that  someone 
keeps  on  trying  to  attain 
them. 
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duplex 


It  is  only  natural  to  expect  the  origin 


ators  of  the  Unitubular  press  to  keep  it 
far  ahead  in  its  field.  These  illustrations 
show  you  some  of  the  distinctive  Uni¬ 
tubular  features. 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


Note,  for  example,  the  rigidly  built  su 
perstructure  with  overhead  ties  and  heavy 
side  frame  construction.  It  assures  quiet, 
vibration-minimized  operation  and  per-  RoIIt  b»aring$  specially  d»%ign»d 
mancnt  alignment  of  each  unit.  The  mam  ball  thrust  baarings  uud 

drive  shaft  is  below  the  floorline.  Re-  thraughaut. 
movable  pan  fountains  for  quick  color 

change  —  plus  patented  fountain  blade  bars  —  allow  full  accessibility  for 
cleaning  fountain  blades  and  rollers. 

Reversible  printing  couples,  and  double  reversible  units,  are  available 
for  every  possible  color  lead.  Unitubular  design  also  gives  operators  full 
view  of  plate  cylinders  for  registering  and  margin  control,  and  micrometer 
adjustment  for  impression.  Speeds  range  to  45,000  per  hour,  fully  plated. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  exclusive  Unitubular  features  that  can  be  most 
important  to  you  for  highest  efficiency  and  operating  economy.  Duplex 
engineering  representatives  will  gladly  give  you  full  details. 


UNirUBULAR  PRESS 


Units  ar»  shippad  artctad  —  raady 
ta  sat  an  tha  faundation  or  supar- 
structura  —  saving  cansidarabla  tima 
in  installatian. 


Buildart  of  tha  Warld't  finast  Nawtpapar  Pra$$a$ 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


77  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 


500  5th  Avo.,  Now  York 
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Chilean  Writers 
Yield  Dividends 
For  U.S-  Visit 


Philadelphia — Seven  Chilean 
newspapermen  who  came  to  the 
Unit^  States  in  1941  to  work 
on  various  newspapers  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted  with  the 
North  American  way  are  now 
returning  well  -  buttered  bread 
on  the  waters  of  time.  They 
are  described  as  bulwarks 
against  the  stormy  dangers  of 
Communism. 

John  LaCerda,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin’s  special 
correspondent  on  a  Latin-Amer- 
ican  assignment,  has  been  con¬ 
tacting  the  Chilean  newspaper¬ 
men. 

Six  Remain  Active 
One  in  particular  U  Francisco 
LeDantec,  assistant  editor  of 
El  Mercurio,  the  oldest  continu¬ 
ously-published  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  paper  in  the  world,  and 
its  evening  counterpart,  La  Es¬ 
trella.  While  here  LeDantec 
worked  on  the  Bulletin,  where 
he  was  known  as  “Pancho." 
LaCerda  says  he  is  today  known 
among  his  Chilean  associates  as 
“Philly.” 

Writing  from  Chile,  LeCerda 

_  _ _  says  the  seven  South  American 

f  miderstriid  "tocL  that  correspondents  who  made  the 
pilgrimage  here  six  years  ago 
are  among  America’s  b^t 
friends  south  of  the  border,  the 
experiment  in  Pan-American 
good-will  paying  dividends.  All 
but  one  of  the  seven  are  still 
active  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  Chilean  newspapers; 
the  seventh  is  in  private  busi¬ 
ness,  but  writes  occasional  edi¬ 
torials  on  the  side. 

LaCerda  cites  as  one  example 
of  what  this  inter-American 
r-  friendship  has  meant  is  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  touring  jour¬ 
nalists  was  able  to  give  the  U.S. 
State  Department  an  advance 
tip  on  the  military  coup  by 
which  Juan  Peron  obtained 
power  in  Argentina  two  years 
ago. 

Also  during  the  war,  these 
journalists  gave  information 
which  led  to  the  wiping  out 
of  secret  radio  stations  that 
had  been  sending  German  sub¬ 
marines  reports  on  Allied  ship 
movements. 


Detroit  Times  Associates  oi  Publisher  William  E.  Anderman  ten¬ 
dered  him  a  dinner  March  25,  on  the  occasion  of  his  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  in  Hearst  service.  Left  to  right:  Charles  R.  Obermeyer.  assis¬ 
tant  business  manager;  lesse  W.  Fleck,  advertising  director:  Mr. 
Anderman;  John  C.  Manning,  managing  editor,  and  Isadore  Levin, 
general  counsel. 


impression  left  by  your  report  some  of  their  reporters,  but  I  ours,  free  from  the  “ill  feeling' 
of  the  press  conference  held  by  feel  certain  that  their  number  which  McAuley  purports  to  have 
the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  is  much  smaller  than  Professor  found.  I  don't  think  we  are 
the  Pre.ss.  Chafee  seems  to  think.  I  wonder  much  different  than  other  Guild 

“At  that  conference  there  was  how  many  members  of  the  New  units,  although  we  have  a  very 
a  curious  performance  by  Pro-  York  Times  staff  told  Professor  high  percentage  of  paid-up 
fessor  Chafee  of  Harvard,  vice-  Chafee  or  any  other  member  of  members  without  a  checkoff, 
chairman  of  the  commission.  In  the  commission  that  they  felt  Guild  organizers  who  have  as- 
a  moment  of  apparent  tempera-  they  were  forced  to  write  what  sisted  us  have  never  preached 
ture  he  arose  to  challenge  the  they  did  not  believe  or  that  they  ‘  the  theory  that  the  publisher 
newspaper  men  present.  were  required  to  forsake  their  is  the  enemy  of  the  employe”. 

“  ‘Do  any  of  you  here  deny,’  ideals.  I  venture  to  say  there  Guild  representatives  are  wel- 
he  asked  in  a  kind  of  ‘J’Accuse’  were  none.  come  in  the  publisher’s  office, 

manner,  ‘that  you  are  frus-  “As  for  the  ‘unfrustrated’  I  understand  that  our  situa- 

trated?’  members  of  PM’s  staff,  I  suspect  tion  is  not  unusual  and  that 

Replied  in  Satirical  Vein  that  what  Professor  Chafee  other  contracts  are  arrived  at 
“The  manner  and  occasion  of  means  to  say  is  that  PM’s  re-  in  the  same  way  as  ours— 
his  question  seemwi  to  me  so  are  permitted  to  write  through  mutual  amicable  dis- 

strange  that  I  felt  it  should  be  ®  editorial  way.  cussion.  I  - -  — ,  - 

answffed  satirically  ratS  t^  “Now  I  hold  that  one  of  the  other  units  also  strive  for  a  bet- 

sw^ouslv  So  I  suggest^  that  greatest  threats  to  the  newspap-  ter  paper  by  inclusion  of  all 
w^  are  all  ‘frustrate®  in  some  er  today  is  the  intrusion  of  edi-  departments,  working  together 

manner  or  othir  Sning  that  "®'^®  ®'"- 

fSI  o?  uw  Sort?!  r”- 

inevitably  and  properly  require  tors  who  feel  inhibit^  because  Walter  E.  Corris. 

inhibitions.  I  said  that  was  true  they  are  not  allowed,  in  the  ■ 

w  t"hoTgh‘^u^e!^wwe  edftoriai'^^  Political  Leader  Wins 

Chafee  and  Hutchins  whether  it  '™fj®  ir  j-  *  r  •  i  r-j-i 

was  not  true  of  them  also,  and  Ve^dlCt  AgauiSt  Editors 

they  agreed  it  was,  in  some  de-  ,  Jonesboro,  Ark. — A  Circuit 

gree.  I  felt  that  Professor  Cha-  Prote®sor  Qom-t  jury  recently  awarded  a 

fpp  hoH  lismi  tho  umrH  ‘friicfra.  Chafee  make  the  most  of  it.  «=«/,  in  fawnr  of  .TllHon 


trying,  in  a  not-too-solemn  way,  Non-Editorial  Guildsman  asked  for  $10,000  in  a  libel  suit 

to  bring  it  within  its  proper  lim-  Takes  Issue  with  McAulev  against  John  and  Paul  Cough- 

itations.  ,p  ..  pAitnr-  ^  publishers  of  the  West  Mem- 

“The  exchange  took  place  in  j  .  ^  excention  to  manv  (Ark.)  News.  Defendants 

an  atmosphere  of  banter  and  ^  fn  11^^  article  K  ^1®'*  "'’^ice  of  appeal, 

laughter.  I  was  astonished,  Tjggjc  McAulev  ( Editor  &  Pub  The  suit  grew  out  of  the  Crit- 
therefore,  to  read  your  report,  jj  ^  March  ^15  nage  9)  and  ‘^nden  County  political  cam- 

which  gave  the  impression  that  ‘ish  ’to  state  some  ficts  from  P®*®"  ^  candidates 

I  had  confessed  I  was  ‘frustrat-  ^v  own  e!^^^erience  as  a  nZ  supported  by  the  editors  lost 

ed  in  my  work,  specifically  as  out  to  the  Democratic  nominees 

Sunday  Editor  of  the  New  York  ->^^0-1  member^  of  which  Judge  Bond  is  the  rec- 

“I  assure  your  reporter  that  XCLU'^®and°''®cer?ilnfv 

im"?iorc^nsc’lous  tha\  ^^e^own  Problems  of  ?he  nin-edltorJll  Legal  Rate  Rise  Asked 

ers  of  the  Times  fhwa?t.  frus-  Gufld^neM«ator^°^  Los  Angeles,  Calif. -Los  An- 

trate,  inhibit  or  otherwise  wrap  ^Thrm./h  oii  g®l®®  Newspaper  Service  Bur- 

me  in  my  newspaper  endeavors  h  Jortmlnf  f  advert^ing  represen- 

If  it  is  subconscious  mavbe  it  oepartments  on  committees,  all  tative  for  118  Southern  Cali- 

is  a  good  thing,  considering  the  aI  ‘’fob’’  '‘of  newspapers,  has  asked 

prestige  of  the  Sunday  Times.  Angeles  County  super- 

_ii  _  people  m  other  departments,  visors  to  approve  a  10%  in- 

Aii  bxcept  PM  s  Reporters  and  any  management  will  agree  crease  in  rales  paid  for  county 

“But  all  this  is  relatively  un-  that  this  makes  for  smoother,  advertising, 

important.  The  really  serious  more  efficient  operation.  We’re 

part  of  the  performance  was  the  interested  in  our  jobs  and  in 

assertion  by  Professor  Chafee  our  paper  and  the  two  interests 

that  most  of  the  newspaper  men  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Guild  has 

who  had  appeared  before  the  helped  advance  those  interests, 

commission  had  admitted  that  We  have  a  good  contract,  se- 
they  were  ‘frustrated’,  in  that  cured  during  negotiation  ses- 

they  were  not  permitted  ‘to  do  sions,  without  haggling  or  table 

the  kind  of  work  which  their  pounding.  Our  contracts  have 

professional  ideals  demand;’  evaluated  jobs  and  agreements 

and  that  ‘the  only  reporters  who  were  reached  without  “unreas- 

said  they  were  not  frustrated  onable  demands”  and  “bickering 

were  those  from  PM.’  back  and  forth”. 

“I  am  sure  there  are  publish-  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
ers  who  cause  ‘frustration’  in  other  negotiations  similar  to 


GOOD  AND  QUICK 
RESPONSE 


awaits  your  Editor  &  Publisher 
buying,  selling,  hiring  or  find¬ 
ing  Classified  Ad. 


W>^  -.With  the 
World's  Best 
Newspaper  Features 


To  keep  up  with  continuing 
growth,  the  Goshen  News-Democrat 
hai  expanded  its  production  capacity 
witi  the  installation  of  a  new  Goss 
Untube  Press.  This  press,  which  re¬ 
places  a  Goss  Double  Unit  Cox-O-Type, 
wil  enable  the  News-Democrat  to  offer 
a  \ider  range  of  color  in  advertising 
an!  editorial  features,  print  larger 
ediions  in  less  time,  and  maintain  the 
hipest  standards  of  quality  printing. 

Ihe  News-Democrat  press  has  facil- 
itie  for  printing  up  to  16  pages  with 
on(  extra  color  on  two  pages,  or  up  to 
12  Dages  with  three  colors  and  black 


on  two  pages.  The  press  is  equipped 
with  all  the  latest  Goss  improvements, 
including  tension  plate  lock-up,  con¬ 
tinuous  feed  ink  system,  and  reversible 
printing  couple . . .  Every  publisher  of 
a  medium-size  daily  is  urged  to  get 
complete  details  on  the  revenue¬ 
building  features  of  the  improved 
Goss  Unitube  Press. 


COMMISSION  REPORT 

IT  TAKES  two  or  three  careful  readings 
of  the  report  by  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press  to  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  its  meaning.  Even  then  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  certain  parts  is  debatable.  This 
academic  treatise  definitely  was  not  writ- 
'  ten  for  the  man  in  the  street. 

Whoever  wrote  this  document  did  two 
things  very  cleverly.  The  overall  impres¬ 
sion  at  first  is  given  that  the  Commission 
considers  a  free  press  necessary  and  is 
concerned  with  its  preservation.  But  inter¬ 
woven  in  the  whole  report  are  statements 
attempting  to  break  down  faith  in  a  free 
press  and  to  prove  its  irresponsibility.  We 
doubt  that  the  Commissioners  were  aware 
of  this.  It  is  our  impression  they  approved 
the  report  in  sections  not  realizing  what 
a  perusal  of  the  entire  thing  would  reveal. 

Here  is  an  example  of  what  we  mean. 
The  first  paragraph  in  a  chapter  entitled 
"The  Performance”,  on  page  52,  states: 

"Private  enterprise  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
munications  has  great  achievements  to  its 
credit.  The  American  press  probably 
reaches  as  high  a  percentage  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  that  of  any  other  country.  Its 
technical  equipment  is  certainly  the  best 
in  the  world.  It  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
introduction  of  many  new  techniques 
which  have  enormously  increased  the 
speed  and  the  variety  of  communications. 
Whatever  its  shortcomings,  the  American 
press  is  less  venal  and  less  subservient 
to  political  and  economic  pressure  than 
that  of  many  other  countries.  The  leading 
organs  of  the  American  press  have 
achieved  a  standard  of  excellence  unsur¬ 
passed  anywhere  in  the  world.” 

Being  the  opening  paragraph  in  a  chap¬ 
ter  this  tends  to  emphasize  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  opinion  that  the  American  press  (in 
all  its  phases)  is  pretty  good.  The  report 
goes  on  to  say  this  free  press  is  in  danger, 
and  then  says  this  free  press  is  dangerous. 
While  talking  of  "unsurpassed  excellence” 
these  remarks  are  woven  into  the  report 
from  beginning  to  end: 

"These  instnunents  can  spread  lies  fast¬ 
er  and  farther  than  our  forefathers 
dreamed.  .  .”  (Page  3) 

“When  the  man  who  claims  the  moral 
right  of  free  expression  is  a  liar,  a  pros¬ 
titute,  whose  political  judgments  can  be 
bought,  a  dishonest  inflamer  of  hatred  and 
suspicion,  his  claim  is  unwarranted.” 
(Page  10) 

“Many  a  lying,  venal  and  scoundrelly 
public  expression  must  continue  to  And 
shelter  under.  ,  .  freedom  of  the  press.  .  ." 
(Page  11) 

“It  ought  to  diminish  lying  in  the  press.” 
(Page  87) 

“The  Commission  has  given  extensive 
consideration  to  numerous  suggested  meth¬ 
ods  of  reducing  lying  in  the  press  by  law." 
(Page  87) 

“TTie  remedy  for  press  lying,  however, 
must  go  deeper  than  the  law  can  go.” 
(Page  87) 

“Investigation  of  instances  of  press 
lying,  with  particular  reference  to  persis¬ 
tent  misrepresentation.  .  .”  (Page  102) 

“Deliberate  falsifications  and  reckless 
misstatements  of  fact.  .  .  gross  departures 
from  truthfulness.”  (Page  103) 

“When  the  issuer  is  a  liar,  an  editorial 


Bat  let  08,  who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober, 
patting  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love; 
and  for  a  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvatioa. — 
Thessalonians,  V;  8. 


prostitute  whose  political  judgments  can 
be  bought,  a  malicious  inflamer  of  unjsst 
hatred.  .  .”  (Page  120) 

“The  press  liar  is  nbt  a  mythical  per¬ 
son.”  (Page  120)  ' 

And  nowhere  in  the  entire  tome  is  there 
any  substantiation  for  charges  of  “lying.” 
There  is  absolutely  no  documentation  for 
these  numerous  slanders  on  the  press. 

It  seems  to  us  the  Commission  might 
do  a  little  investigating  in  its  own  ranks 
to  find  out  whether  it  was  trying  to  write 
an  objective  report  after  three  years  study 
or  whether  it  Innocently  okayed  the  prej¬ 
udiced  writings  of  someone  who  is  tryirg 
to  embarrass  the  American  press  which 
the  Commission  says  is  “unsurpassed.” 

AD  BUREAU  FUNDS 

NEWSPAPER  publishers  are  going  to  find 
it  a  little  hard  to  take  the  announcemeit 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  that  their 
dues  will  be  increased  a  year  from  nov. 
There  are  few  papers  that  did  not  have  an 
advertising  increase  in  1946  over  1942  lo 
that  paying  to  the  Bureau  next  year  ore 
percent  of  their  net  national  advertising 
revenue  in  1946  is  going  to  mean  moie 
money.  Coming  on  top  of  wage  increasts 
in  every  department  and  higher  newspriit 
costs  it  is  going  to  make  some  publisheis 
think  twice  before  they  pay  it. 

But  a  word  of  counsel  to  those  publisk- 
ers  who  think  about  it  more  than  once 
consider  what  kind  of  a  return  you  ha\e 
had  on  the  money  you  invested  in  the 
Bureau  in  the  last  two  years.  Last  yesr 
it  paid  off  with  almost  a  25%  increase  ki 
volume  over  1945.  Of  course,  we  can’t  say 
the  Bureau  was  directly  responsible  fer 
all  that  increase.  Economic  conditiors 
played  a  major  role.  But  the  Bureau  alio 
played  a  part  in  emphasizing  the  funda¬ 
mental  importance  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Bureai/s 
work  has  been  effective  in  restoring  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  its  preeminent  pod- 
tion  among  media.  And  it  looks  as  if  1947 
might  exceed  1946  in  volume. 

So,  Mr.  Publisher,  instead  of  wonderieg 
whether  you  will  continue  to  support  tie 
Bureau,  juat  think  about  what  that  support 
has  meant  to  you  in  increased  linage.  !s 
It  worth  it,  or  Isn’t  it? 

Of  course  it  is!  ’The  new  and  enlargid 
Bureau  of  Advertising  has  proved  itself. 
Its  performance  has  vindicated  the  ec- 
pense.  Its  achievements  are  beginning  '-o 
have  an  accumulative  effect  that  bode  wdl 
for  the  fuhire  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Ill 


NEWSPRINT  PRICE 

IN  TWO  years  the  price  of  newsprint  has 
been  increased  five  times — four  of  them 
under  OPA.  Price  increases  have  been 
pretty  general  in  our  conomy,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  another  commodity 
which  has  more  than  doubled  in  price  in 
the  last  six  years  as  has  newsprint. 

OPA  permission  for  increases  was  lib- 
eral  supposedly  because  of  the  combined 
pressure  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  former  (in  all  but  one  in¬ 
stance  when  the  price  was  raised  to  make 
up  the  exchange  differential)  stressed  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  operaitions.  The  latter  were 
anxious  to  protect  their  supply  in  a  highly 
competitive  field  and  thought  a  higher 
price  might  prevent  diversion  of  tonnage 
to  other  markets  where  price  control  was 
not  effective. 

Actually,  OPA  became  so  conditioned 
to  granting  newsprint  price  increases  that 
last  fall,  before  decontrol,  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  asked  for  a  $5  increase  to  $80  per  ton 
saying  this  was  necessary  to  operate  at  a 
profit.  OPA  gratuitously  gave  them  a  $10 
increase  to  $85 — $5  more  than  the  manu¬ 
facturers  had  said  was  necessary. 

Now  five  months  later  these  same  manu¬ 
facturers  up  the  ante  another  $6  per  ton  to 
$91.  That  is  13Vk%  more  than  they  said 
was  necessary  for  a  profit  only  five  months 
ago.  It  is  a  35%  increase  over  April  1,  1946. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  concrete  ex¬ 
planation  by  the  manufacturers  to  their 
customers  and  the  public  at  large  as  to 
why  another  $6  is  needed  at  this  time. 
Such  an  explanation  is  due. 

It  has  been  said  that  cost  of  wood  cutting 
exceeded  expectations,  that  increases  in 
stumpage,  rents,  transportation,  coal  and 
other  materials  are  responsible.  It  has 
been  intimated  the  increase  might  be  in 
anticipation  of  a  freight  rate  increase,  also 
that  it  was  timed  to  precede  an  expected 
change  in  the  Canadian  exchange.  But 
there  has  been  nothing  detailed  or  definite 
from  the  manufacturers. 

What  mystifies  us  is  that  if  manufactur¬ 
ing  costs  have  risen  so  rapidly  and  exces¬ 
sively  up  to  now  how  can  these  same  pro¬ 
ducers  guarantee  the  $91  price  will  hold 
until  Jan.  1,  1948,  as  some  of  them  have 
done? 

Newsprint  is  the  newspaper  publishers’ 
basic  raw  material.  Outside  of  labor  it  is 
their  highest  cost  item.  They  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  more  and  more  for  that  ma¬ 
terial.  Most  of  them  are  reaching  the 
point  where  further  increases  in  costs  will 
mean  disaster  because  they  cannot  pass 
them  on  to  readers  and  advertisers  in  fur¬ 
ther  rate  increases. 

And  compare  the  price  increases  with 
the  financial  statements  of  many  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  for  1946. 

It  is  being  charged  the  manufacturers 
are  playing  fast  and  lose  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers  and  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
current  situation.  Unless  acceptable  ex¬ 
planations  are  forthcoming  immediately 
the  newsprint  industry  is  going  to  destroy 
much  of  the  valuable  goodwill  it  has  built 
up  with  customers  in  the  last  few  yean. 
The  feeling  that  the  producers  are  charg¬ 
ing  "all  the  traffic  will  bear”  is  gaining 
acceptance. 

TOR  R  P  UILI  SHIR  for  April  8,  1M7 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


JOHN  W.  GENTRY,  associated 

with  the  Waynesboro  ( Va. ) 
^elt'S- Virginian  for  16  years  as 
office  manager,  and  iater  as  di 
rector  and  treasurer,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  be  business  manager  of 
the  Charlottesville  (Va. )  Daily 
Progress. 

Charles  H.  Fischer,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Clovis  (N. 
Mex. )  News-Journal,  has  been 
named  manager  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  He  has  been  with  the 
News-Journal  for  more  than  six 
years. 

D.  P.  Self,  former  advertis 
ing  director  of  the  Greenville 
(S.  C. )  News-Piedmont,  the 
Columbia  (S.  C. )  State,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  and  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald  has 
been  named  business  manager  of 
the  Lorain  (O. )  Journal. 

James  M.  Moroney,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  is  first 
vicepresident  of  a  newly  organ¬ 
ized  Downtown  Club  of  Dallas, 
a  businessmen's  luncheon  club. 

Albert  Niblinc,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Temple 
(Tex.)  Telegram  and  formerly 
with  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Sherman  (Tex.)  Demo¬ 
crat. 

Joseph  Sansone,  business  man¬ 
ager,  recently  accepted  the 
Navy’s  certificate  of  achievement 
on  behalf  of  the  Lebanon  (Pa.) 
Daily  News. 

Ernest  L.  Owen,  publisher  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard,  has  been  re-eiected 
president  of  the  General  Hospital 
of  Syracuse. 

N.  S.  Macneish,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  has  been  named 
Chairman  of  the  Newspapers 
Division  of  the  New  York  City 
Committee  cooperating  with  the 
American  Cancer  Society  in 
their  1947  campaign  to  raise 
funds  for  cancer  research. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  has  been  chosen  chair¬ 
man  of  the  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Land  O’  Lakes  Boy 
Scouts  Council. 

T.  A.  Smith,  editor  Spartan¬ 
burg  (S.  C.)  Journal,  has  been 
elected  a  charter  member  of  the 
Spartanburg  Civitan  Club. 

Edgar  A.  Gwynne,  business 
manager,  the  Spartanburg  ( S.C. ) 
Herald-Journal,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  di¬ 
rect  plans  for  an  annual  “Peach 
Blossom  Festival,’’  launching 
Spartanburg  County’s  $8,000,000 
peach  harvest  each  year. 


In  The  Business  Office 

RICHARD  A.  MURRAY,  who 
has  been  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  New  York 
World  Telegram  for  14  years, 
has  been  promoted  from  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  department  store  di¬ 
vision  to  assistant  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Harry  Jenkins, 

iOlTOR  I,  PU  ILISH  E  R  ( 


onetime  retail  advertising  man 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
succeeds  Murray  as  manager  of 
the  department  store  division. 


lenkins  Murray 


W.  Tommie  Haden,  assistant 
manager  of  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News,  has  been 
named  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  those  newspapers. 

Ruth  Briggs,  daughter  of 
Frank  P.  Briggs,  publisher  of  the 
Macon  (Mo.)  Chronicle-Herald, 
has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  West  Plains 
(Mo.)  Quill. 

W.  G.  Cothran  has  been 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald- Journal,  succeed¬ 
ing  Gene  Brown,  resigned. 

Orlando  P.  Balosso,  former 
city  circulation  manager  for  the 
San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  Sun  and 
Evening  Telegram,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager. 

Robert  Hunter  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune. 

W.  S.  Lovelock  has  resigned 
as  director  of  advertising  of 
Texas  Week  newsmagazine, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  to  become  South¬ 
west  sales  manager  for  Arkansas 
Dailies,  Inc.  Dallas. 

George  ( Pete )  Benziger, 
formerly  with  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press,  has  joined  the  New  York 
office  staff  of  Ridder- Johns,  Inc., 
publishers’  representatives. 

Samuel  Perlman,  veteran 
California  newspaper  circulation 
man,  has  taken  over  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  agency  at 
Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Lester  Edelman,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  with  the 
Rochester  Journal  -  American, 
Cleveland  News  and  Rochester 
Times-Vnion,  joined  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Democrat  Sc  Chronicle’s  dis¬ 
play  staff. 

John  L.  (Lefty)  Palmer,  for 
11  years  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian  and  later  accountant 
with  radio  stations  KGW-KEX 
the  Oregonian,  has  been  named 
national  advertising  manager  of 
KOIN,  Oregon  and  Southwest 
Washington  outlet  for  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Charles  Grandetta  has  left 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal  to 
make  his  home  in  Los  Angeles 
and  has  been  replaced  by  S. 
(Bud)  Swanson. 

Isobel  Kearney  has  joined  the 
classified  advertising  staff  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C. )  Sun. 

>r  April  5.  1947 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

PRYOR  C.  TARVIN,  70,  veteran 

editor  of  the  Kentucky  Times- 
Star,  northern  Kentucky  edition 
of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
will  retire  Apr.  1.  Tarvin,  who 
began  his  career  as  a  “printer’s 
devil"  on  the  old  Covington 
Commonwealth,  later  went  to 
the  now  defunct  Cincinnati  Com¬ 
mercial-Tribune  as  a  reporter, 
before  assuming  his  present 
duties.  Last  September  he  was 
honored  on  the  occasion  of  his 
.“iOth  anniversary  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

Harry  C.  Withers,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature 
at  the  annual  commencement 
exercises  at  Southwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Georgetown,  Tex.,  June 
9. 

Harvey  Hancock,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune,  has 
now  established  his  own  adver¬ 
tising  business  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  office  in  San  Francisco.  He 
has  been  made  a  director  of  the 
Downtown  association,  a  trustee 
of  the  world  trade  center  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  bay  area  council. 

Arthur  Stokes,  former  editor 
of  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Junior 
College  Collegian,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Burlingame  (Calif.)  Advance,  a 
daily  evening  newspaper. 

Jack  Fleming,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian,  will  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  of  the 
Winnemucca  (Nev.)  Humboldt 
Star  Apr.  7.  He  formerly  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Reno  (Nev.) 
Evening  Gazette.  Virgil  Elliott, 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the  Den¬ 
ver  ( Colo. )  Rocky  Mountain 
News  and  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Journal,  has  been  shifted  from 
farm  editor  to  the  courthouse 
run  on  the  Californian. 

Ralph  Kreiser,  ex-city  editor 
of  the  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian  and  former  editor  of 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Review, 
has  been  promoted  to  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Californian. 

Gordan  M.  Quarnstrom,  city 
editor,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Mon  C.  Wallgren  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Washington  State 
Aeronautics  Commission.  Quarn- 


AUTHOR  GRAPH 

Carlos  Fayette  Hurd,  dean  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispach.  signs  copies 
of  the  book.  “Our  Fair  City." 
edited  by  Bob  Allen.  Hurd  wrote 
the  chapter  on  St.  Louis. 


Strom  was  a  member  of  the 
former  Washington  Aeronautics 
Advisory  Committee. 

Allen  Stewart,  formerly 
sports  editor  of  the  Tucson  Ariz¬ 
ona  Daily  Star  and  recently 
bureau  chief  for  the  Associated 
Press  at  Bogota.  Columbia,  and 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  has  joined 
the  U.  S.  Embassy  at  Havana, 
Cuba,  as  public  affairs  officer. 

Evelyn  Wells,  former  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  staff 
member,  has  dedicated  her  new 
novel,  “Jed  Blaine  s  Woman,’’  to 
her  son,  Fremont,  named  for  the 
late  Call-Bulletin  editor,  Fre¬ 
mont  Older.  The  writer  was  a 
protege  of  the  famed  newsman. 

Evelyn  Blakely,  formerly  of 
the  old  Jackson  (Mich.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  joined  the  Jackson 
Citizen  Patriot  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  staff. 

Wayne  Pennington,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Led¬ 
ger  for  the  past  six  months,  has 
resigned  in  order  to  take  a  free¬ 
lancing  tour  of  Southwestern 
and  Western  United  States  and 
Western  Canada. 

Zeke  Lake,  a  member  of  the 
reportorial  and  rewrite  staff  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
and  Mrs.  Lake  are  the  parents 
of  a  daughter. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


Wedn'sUay  3:15  f:40 

Thursday  4:05  10:35 

Pridty  4:50  11:25 

Saturday  5:35 

Sunday  €;20  12:30 


It's  Like  This  .  .  . 

The  peak  periods  for  the  best  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  are  calculated  especi¬ 
ally  for  your  own  territory  by  John 
Alden  Knight,  creator  of  the  scientific 
"Solunar  Tables.”  Also,  you  get  a 
weekly  story  by  this  famous  outdoota 
writer.  This  new  feature  is  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  year.  Phone  or  wire  for 
terms. 

REGISTER  and  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 

D«s  MoIrrs  4,  Iowa 
25  W.  454li  St..  Nrw  York  19 
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PERSONALS 

_ continued  from  page  39 


Akthur  F.  Sanders,  formerly 
real  estate  and  agricultural  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
and  editorial  writer  for  the 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News  and 
Tribune,  recently  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Bakersfield  (Calif.) 
Californian. 

Vick  Adm.  William  S.  Pye. 
U.  S.  N.,  Retired,  has  been 
named  military  analyst  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sunday  Union, 
filling  the  vacancy  left  by  the 
recent  death  of  Maj.  Gen.  John 
H.  Russell,  U.  S.  M.  C.,  Retired, 
former  commandant  of  the  U. 
S.  Marine  Corps. 

Emil  Dalberg,  state  editor  of 
the  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Daily  Reg¬ 
ister-Mail,  recently  was  reelect¬ 
ed  to  serve  his  25th  year  on  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Galesburg 
corps,  Salvation  Army. 

M.  H.  Eddy,  telegraph  editor 
and  drama  critic  of  the  Gales¬ 
burg  (Ill.)  Daily  Register-Mail, 
recently  was  elected  president 
of  the  Galesburg  Musicians’ 
club. 

Hiland  H.  Clay,  general  re¬ 
porter  and  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Daily 
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Register-Mail,  has  been  elected 
commander  of  Knox  county  post 
2257,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
He  served  in  a  public  relations 
capacity  in  the  army  for  five 
years,  including  duty  in  the 
China-Burma-India  theater. 

Adelinf.  Kerr,  society  editor 
of  the  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Daily 
Register  Mail,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  pubiicity  chairman  of  the 
Galesburg  branch,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Women. 

James  D.  Barrett,  veteran  re¬ 
porter  and  cooperative  weather 
observer  of  the  Galesburg  (Ill.) 
Daily  Register-Mail,  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  weather  observing  sta¬ 
tion  at  the  Galesburg  Municipal 
airport.  He  has  been  cooperative 
observer  for  the  U.  S.  depart¬ 
ment  of  commerce,  weather  bur¬ 
eau,  for  the  past  13  years. 

King  V.  Hostick,  formerly  in 
foreign  service  for  the  Chicago 
Sun  during  the  early  years  of 
the  war,  is  now  associated  with 
a  fund-raising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  in  Chicago. 

Robert  W.  Reed,  news  editor 
and  military  commentator  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  has 
been  named  assistant  managing 
editor.  John  Colt  succeeds  Reed 
as  news  editor.  John  Chandley 
has  been  named  assignment  edi¬ 
tor. 

Irma  Young,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  has  been  named 
assistant  editor  of  the  woman’s 
page  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star. 

Hughes  Rudd,  formerly  of  the 
Sabetha  (Kan.)  Herald,  has 
joined  the  general  assignment 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Times.  Bill  Baker,  former  De¬ 
troit  newspaperman,  is  a  new 
addition  to  the  copy  desk. 

Lee  Morris,  formerly  motion 
picture  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
News-Journal,  as  an  editorial 
writer.  He  was  previously  chief 
editorial  writer  and  associate 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Sawyer  has  left 
her  position  as  copy-writer  on 
the  promotion  department  staff 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian  to 
join  her  husband  on  the  East 
Coast.  Previously  Mrs.  Sawyer 
was  on  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  that  paper  for  more  than 
two  years.  She  is  replaced  by 
Claire  Lyon,  formerly  with  the 
Randolph  Kuhn  Advertising 
Agency,  Portland. 

James  S.  Nutter,  onetime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian  and  formerly  an  Associated 
Press  staff  writer,  is  news  bur¬ 
eau  director  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  office  of  Smith,  Bull  & 
McCreary  Advertising  Agency. 

Harry  L.  Turtledove,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian,  and  now  with  the 
sports  department  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal,  is  writing 
a  new  bowling  column  for  the 
Journal  entitled  “Head  Pin 
Hits.” 

Maxwell  Stiles  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  sports  editor 
of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press- 
Telegram.  He  has  recently  been 
engaged  in  sports  publicity 
work. 


Wallace  X.  Rawles,  one-time 
Pacific  Coast  manager  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  & 
Express. 

Mrs.  Maxine  Dougan,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Laguna  Beach  (Calif.) 
South  Coast  News,  the  Santa 
Ana  (Caiif.)  Register  and  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram,  has  been  appointed 

society  editor  of  the  Azusa 
(Calif.)  Herald. 

Roger  O’Gara,  33-year-old 

sportswriter  and  general  news 
reporter  for  the  Pittsfield 

( Mass. )  Berkshire  Evening 

Eagle,  has  been  named  sports 
commentator  for  WBEC. 

Brenton  Stark,  reporter  for 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  and  Mrs.  Stark  are  the 
parents  of  a  son  born  on  Mar.  8. 

Johnny  Bradberry,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution,  recently  was  initiated 
into  Gridiron,  honorary  society 
for  men,  at  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

Patsy  Horkan  Smith  has  been 
named  society  editor  of  the 
Gainesville  (Ga.)  Daily  Times 
succeeding  Margaret  Castle¬ 
berry  who  will  devote  her  time 
to  feature  writing. 

Alexander  R.  Lyness,  police 
reported  for  the  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum,  has  returned  to  his  dut¬ 
ies  after  a  siege  in  the  hospital 
for  an  operation. 

James  Wallace,  mid-year 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  journalism  school 
at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  has 
joined  the  Fargo  (N.  D. )  For¬ 
um’s  sports  department. 

Gene  Lindsey,  copy  reader  for 
the  Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Gazette,  is 
the  father  of  a  new  boy,  while 
Frank  Ayruad,  proof  reader  for 
the  Gazette  and  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic,  is  the  father 
of  a  new  daughter. 

David  E.  Weber  of  the  United 
Press  Dallas,  Tex.,  bureau  has 
been  transferred  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.,  to  replace  Lois  Davis, 


resigning  to  return  to  her  home 
at  Brownwood,  Tex.  Robert 
Brown  of  the  Hattiesburg 
(Miss.)  American,  has  joined 
the  Dallas  bureau  to  replace 
Weber. 

Raymond  I.  Borst,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  News,  has  been 
named  recipient  of  the  first 
award  for  distinguished  cover¬ 
age  of  the  State  Legislature, 
given  by  alumni  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislative  Corres¬ 
pondents  Association. 

Lou  WiTZEMAN,  formerly  of 
the  Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Times,  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Vernon  C.  Banks,  of  the  Minn¬ 
eapolis  Star  copy  desk,  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  newly- 
organized  Twin  Cities  chapter. 
Military  Intelligence  association, 
a  group  made  up  of  veterans  of 
any  intelligence  unit  or  staff  of 
the  armed  forces. 

Irvin  L.  Edelstein,  Toledo 
Times  reporter,  has  resigned  to 
become  educational  director  of 
the  Toledo  Joint  Council-CIO, 
Retail,  Wholesale  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Union. 


Wedding  Bells 


WALTER  DAUCHY,  Son  Diego 

(Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  sports 
writer,  and  Philippa  Maas,  for¬ 
mer  secretary  in  the  Union-Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing  Co.  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  at  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  Mar.  19. 

Gloria  Cannon  and  Jerry 
Sprague,  both  of  the  Modesto 
(Calif.)  Bee,  recently  at  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

■ 

Lensman  Found  Dead 

Spokane,  Wash.  —  Charles 
Sheely,  veteran  news  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle,  was  found  dead  in 
his  car  March  29,  near  a  city 
park.  He  had  been  missing  since 
about  noon  the  previous  day 
shortly  after  he  left  his  home. 
He  had  been  ill. 


Introducing  the  "CRIME  STOPPERS”  . . .  des¬ 
tined  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future  of  DICK  TRACY. . .  and  to 
build  extra  readership  for  America's  top 
detective  strip  , . ,  and  your  newspaper! 
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Some  General  Electric 
accomplishments  in  1946 


Last  year  General  Electric  made  impor- 
J  tant  progress  in  spite  of  critical  short¬ 
ages  of  steel,  copper,  textiles,  and  other 
materials.  These  meant  we  produced 
less  goods  than  we  had  planned,  but  even 
so,  sales  were  65%  over  1940,  the  last 
peacetime  year.  And  in  many  fields  there 
were  significant  new  developments. 

Atomic  Power  for  Industry 

For  example,  the  government  commis¬ 
sioned  General  Electric  to  begin  a  broad 
program  of  research  on  power  production 
from  atomic  energy.  As  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  General  Electric  will  operate  the 
government’s  Hanford  Engineer  Works 
on  cost-plus-$l-fee  contract,  and  a  new 
laboratory  will  be  built  near  Schenectady 
to  study  the  fundamentals  of  atomic 
power. 

Plane  Propulsion 

Development  work  continued  on  the  G-E 
Turbo-Jet,  a  gas  turbine  for  jet  propul¬ 
sion.  One  plane  so  equipped  reached  619 
mph  speed  in  test  last  year.  New  forms 
of  turbo-superchargers  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  high-altitude  commercial  trans¬ 
ports. 

Generation  of  Electricity 

Design  advances  continue  to  be  made  in 
General  Electric  turbine-generators. 
Finding  how  to  get  more  electricity  from 
less  and  less  coal  and  oil  has  saved  the 
nation  an  estimated  $600  million  a  year 
since  1920.  General  Electric  equipment 
produces  about  60%  of  all  the  electricity 
used  in  American  homes  and  industry. 

For  Your  Health 

General  Electric  X-Ray  Corporation  last 
year  extended  production  of  bus-type 
x-ray  units  used  by  local  health  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis. 

Land  Transportation 

Railroads  installed  more  than  a  million 
horsepower  in  electric  and  diesel-electric 
locomotives  in  1946,  much  of  it  General 
Electric  equipped.  The  spectacular  Alco- 
G-E  diesel-electric  locomotive  for  Santa 
Fe,  with  120  mph  s{)eed,  is  General  Elec¬ 
tric  driven. 


MORE  GOODS 
FOR  MORE 
PEOPLE.... 

IN  194^,6.  B. 
PRODUCED  OVER 
679  MILLION 
DOLLARS  IN  GOOC3S 

THE  PREWAR  VEAR 
OF  194-0. 


MORE  EMPLOYEES 
....MORE  PAYROLL 

EMPLOVEES  NEARLY 
DOUBLED  SINCE  1940 
(J 61,000  AT  END  OF 
1946  CCWPARED 
WITH  88,600'). 

FWYRCLL  /MORE  THAN 
DOUBLED  SINCE  1940 
(^359  MILLION 

COMPARED  WITH 

^153  million;. 

APPROXIMATELY 
53  CENTS  OUT  OF 
EVERY  DOLLAR  OF 
SALES  WAS  PAID  OUT 
TO  EMPLCyEES 
IN  WASES  AND 
SALARIES. 


135.000  EMPLOYEES 
WERE  ENROLLED  IN 
GENERAL  ELECTRIC^ 
REVISED  PENSION 
PROGRAM,  WHICH 
PROVIDES  INCOME  ON 
RETIREMENT  OVER 
AND  ABOVE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


PENSIONS 
FOR  LIFE 

IN  1946.  OVER 


New  Appliances 

Public  demand  outran  supply  last  year, 
of  course,  but  a  lot  of  products  did  stream 
out.  In  addition  to  increased  production 
of  standard  models,  several  new  appli¬ 
ances  were  introduced ,  including  an  auto¬ 
matic  washing  machine,  a  refrigerator 
with  more  usable  space,  ranges  with 
built-in  pressure  cooking,  home  freezers, 
and  automatic  blankets. 


Air  Conditioning 

By  year’s  end  nearly  all  types  of  prewar 
products  were  back  in  production,  but 
nowhere  near  enough  to  answer  demand. 
Interesting  new  product  for  furnace  con¬ 
version  is  a  new  oil  burner  with  an  over¬ 
all  height  of  less  than  one  foot. 


Motors  at  Work 

Motor  shipments  late  in  1946  were  at  the 
rate  of  over  7,000,000  annually.  The 
Company  makes  motors  from  1/100 
horsepower  to  the  largest  motor  drive  in 
the  world— developed  for  a  wind  tunnel. 


New  Plastics 

The  Company  ia.the  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  finished  plastics  products  in  the 
world.  New  developments  include  a  heat- 
resistant  plastic  useful  in  radar,  televi¬ 
sion,  and  radio  sets. 


Electronics  and  Television 

New  combination  phonograph  repro¬ 
ducer  features  freedom  from  needle 
scratch  and  “chatter.”  Self-charging 
portable  radio  recharges  while  playing  on 
a-c  house  current.  "New  television  sets 
produce  pictures  18'  x  24'. 


Lamps  that  Stay  Brighter 

General  Electric  made  10,000  different 
types  and  sizes  last  year  from  the  tiny 
“grain  of  wheat”  lamp  used  in  surgical 
operations  to  the  giant  lamp  used  in  air¬ 
port  floodlights.  There  were  heat  lamps 
and  sunlamps,  long  tubular  lamps  that 
kill  germs,  lamps  for  automobiles  and 
airplanes,  for  ships  and  deep  sea  divers — 
lamps  for  every  lighting  purpose. 


More  Goods  for  More  People  at  Less  Cost 


GENERAL  B  ELECTRIC 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Equipment  Designed 
‘Especially  for  You’ 

By  William  Reed 


LIKE  the  American  housewife, 

the  news  photographer  is  con¬ 
stantly  beset  with  a  plethora  of 
new  devices  to  make  his  work 
(a)  easier,  (b)  cleaner,  (c) 
faster,  ( d )  less  expensive.  I  have 
never  seen  “end-to-end  "  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  subject,  but  I  am 
sure  that  if  the  number  of  gadg¬ 
ets  now  offered  picture-makers 
were  laid  end  to  end,  certain 
postwar  newspaper  problems 
would  vanish. 

By  the  time  the  equipment 
was  assembled  for  any  given  as¬ 
signment,  the  fire,  fight  or  mur¬ 
der  would  have  passed  into  his¬ 
tory,  newspapers  would  be  on 
the  street — pictureless,  and  a 
great  savings  in  flashbulbs  and 
newsprint  would  be  thereby  af¬ 
fected. 

The  equipment  introduced 
during  the  last  few  weeks  plays 
no  favorites  among  jobs  in  the 
press  photographer’s  business. 
Whether  you  spend  your  time 
in  the  street,  the  studio  or  the 
darkroom,  there  is  a  brand  new 
device  designed  especially  for 
you.  If  you  can  build  an  exten¬ 
sion  on  your  darkroom  or  can 
find  an  extra  square  foot  in 
your  carrying  case,  here  are  a 
few  items  you  might  like  to  add 
to  your  collection. 

'Corditia'  Sufferers  Note 

For  “Corditis”:  To  prevent 
embarrassing  entanglements  in 
the  cord  that  runs  from  the 
flashgun  on  your  camera  to  aux¬ 
iliary  lights,  two  new  inventions 
have  been  perfected.  The  Hei- 
land  Fotoeye,  manufactured  by 
the  Heiland  Research  Corp., 
Denver,  hit  the  market  first. 
Built  around  a  photo-electric 
cell  and  electronic  tube,  it  op¬ 
erates  on  the  same  principle  as 
do  automatic  door-openers. 
When  a  single  flash  is  fired  at 
the  camera  position,  its  light  ex¬ 
cites  the  cells  of  any  number  of 
other  units  in  the  immediate 
area.  They  all  go  off  so  nearly 
instantaneously  that  synchroni¬ 
zation  is  assured.  A  shutter 
speed  of  1/100  second  can  be 
used  with  these  units  as  far 
away  as  75  feet.  A  somewhat 
similar  product  will  soon  be  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Wencor  Instrument 
Co.,  Milwaukee.  For  press  pho¬ 
tographers,  these  devices  may 
be  useful  for  special  events  such 
as  fires,  conventions  and  hotel 
lobby  pictures. 

The  Kalart  Sistogun  is  now 
generally  available  again.  Called 
the  Sistogun  II.  its  positive  safe¬ 
ty  switch  prevents  premature 
firing  of  bulbs  while  winding  the 
shutter,  and  its  improved  con¬ 
tacts  assure  faithful  synchron¬ 
ization  without  loss  of  shutter 
speed  as  high  as  1/1000  seconds 
with  focal  lamps,  GE  No.  31,  and 
Wabash  2A. 

Kalart’s  new  all-metal  Push 
Button  Shutter  Release  provides 
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any  camera  with  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  “built  in”  body 
release.  It  anchors  firmly  to  the 
camera  and  eliminates  fumbling 
for  the  cable  release.  It  slips  in 
and  out  of  a  simple  bracket  that 
may  be  screwed  into  the  tripod 
socket.  Another  bracket  permits 
attachment  of  the  Release  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  Kalart  DeLuxe  Model 
E  and  Prism  Range  Finders,  and 
to  the  new  Encircling  Band  on 
the  Kalart  Master  Battery  Case. 

Something  'New' 

Something  described  as  “new 
— radically  new”  in  the  field  of 
tripod  and  turn-tilt  tripod  heads 
was  displayed  by  Eastman  at 
the  Master  Photo  Dealers  and 
Finishers  Convention  in  Cleve¬ 
land  recently.  The  Kodak  Turn- 
Tilt  Tripod  head  eliminates  the 
necessity  of  locking  and  unlock¬ 
ing  a  turn-tilt  head  when  in  op¬ 
eration.  Once  adjusted  for  oper¬ 
ation  whh  any  camera,  the  head 
never  requires  further  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  Kodak  Eye-Level  Tri¬ 
pod,  made  of  aluminum  and 
weighing  two  pounds,  has  three 
section  legs  with  removable  rub¬ 
ber  tips  (for  indoor  pictures) 
over  spur  points  ( for  outdoor 
work).  A  quarter-turn  securely 
locks  the  legs  at  any  desired 
height. 

Eastman  also  disclosed  that  it 
had  secretly  designed  and  built 
1,000  tiny  cameras  of  matchbox 
size  for  use  by  the  OSS  and  un¬ 
derground  forces  during  the 
war.  The  camera  was  capable  of 
snapping  pictures  about  one-half 
inch  square  that  could  be  en¬ 
larged  many  diameters  and  still 
retain  their  clarity. 

A  200-watt  ruby  infrared  pho¬ 
tographic  lamp  designed  for 
dual  purpose  as  a  drying  device 
and  dark  room  safelight  for  use 
with  ortho  films  is  now  being 
marketed  by  Wabash-Sylvania. 
The  lamp  employs  a  mushroom¬ 
shaped  natural  ruby  glass  bulb, 
silvered  from  neck  half-way 
down  the  bowl  inside  and  out 
for  maximum  reflectivity.  The 
natural  ruby  glass  possesses  the 
ability  to  transmit  infrared 
energy  while  at  the  same  time 
filtering  out  visible  light.  Its  cut¬ 
off  is  at  approximately  one  mi¬ 
cron  (10.000  angstroms)  and  is 
practically  complete,  less  than 
1%  of  the  visible  energy  being 
transmitted. 

Other  Developments 

Other  recent  developments 
are:  Kodak's  Combination  Fun¬ 
nel  which  provides  three  sizes 
of  funnels  in  one:  Kodak's  Com¬ 
bination  Filter  Cases  Series  V 
and  VI  for  carrying  filters  and 
lens  hoods:  Kodak's  Kodaguide 
which  provides  accurate  flash 
exposure  “with  a  twist  of  a 
dial;”  the  Abbey  Flash  Printer 
which  makes  contact  prints 
without  the  need  of  a  darkroom 


and  which  features  a  built-in 
timing  device;  expansion  of  fa¬ 
cilities  for  coating  photographic 
papers  by  the  Du  Pont  Com¬ 
pany  to  meet  the  stepped-up  de¬ 
mand  for  these  products,  and 
the  announcement  of  a  free  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  storage  of  micro¬ 
films,  sheet  films  and  prints  by 
Kodak. 


Through  the  Lens 

JAMES  L.  MAHLER,  Associated 
Press  staff  photographer  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  is  the  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the 

Cleveland  Pho¬ 
tographers’  and 
Newsreel  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mahler 
was  f  o  r  m  e  r  ly 
with  the  AP 
bureau  in  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.,  and 
before  that  was 
chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the 
Easton  ( Pa. ) 

Press.  He  re¬ 
cently  won  the 
Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Guild’s  annual  award  in 
the  spot  news  photo  class  for  his 
air  views  of  a  train  wreck. 


Mahler 


Garrett  Cope,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Jackson  ( Mich. ) 
Citizen  Patriot,  who  spent  27 
months  with  the  Armed  Forces 
in  India,  is  lecturing  on  his  ex¬ 
periences  there  and  illustrating 
his  talk  with  drawings  and  pho¬ 
tographs. 

Robert  Boyd,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Photog¬ 
rapher’s  Association. 

Joe  Rosenthal,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  who  had  already  won 
six  awards  for  his  Iwo  Jima 
flag-raising  picture,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  the  seventh,  a  gold  coin, 
highest  award  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  Rosenthal’s  picture 
was  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
Seventh  War  Loan  Drive. 


Ralph  Vincent,  for  more  than 
20  years  head  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  has  opened  a 
photographic  studio  and  cafe  at 
Brookings,  Ore. 

Carl  Vermilya,  formerly  with 
the  Bruon  Art  studio,  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  joined  the  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

Morris  Berman,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  won  first  prize  in  a 
recent  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  Photographer’s 
Association. 


William  T.  Chambers,  staff 
photographer  for  the  Hunting- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch 
and  Advertiser,  was  elected 
president  of  the  West  Virginia 
News  Photographers’  Associa¬ 
tion  recently. 


Alabama  Corps  Elects 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Press  and 
radio  representatives  who  cover 
the  Alabama  State  House  have 
organized  a  Capitol  Correspon¬ 
dent’s  Association,  and  named 
as  president.  Rex  Thomas.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 


Lindsay  Heads 
NewFirmBuying 
3  Illinois  Papers 

Decatur,  Ill.  —  Newspapers  at 
Murphysboro,  Carbondale  and 
Herrin,  Ill.,  have  been  purchased 
by  Southern  Illinois  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  a  new  corporation  or¬ 
ganized  by  Decatur  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Decatur 
Herald  and  Review. 

The  Southern  Illinois  news¬ 
papers  are  the  Independent  at 
Murphysboro,  the  Herrin  Daily 
Journal  and  the  Carbondale 
Free  Press.  Decatur  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  have  operated  the 
East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Journal 
since  1932  and  the  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier  since 
1934. 

Named  Publisher 

Edward  Lindsay,  who  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Central  Illinois  pa¬ 
pers.  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Southern  Illinois  news¬ 
papers  as  well.  W.  A.  Dough¬ 
erty,  who  has  been  a  special 
writer  on  the  Review,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Carbondale  Free  Press. 

The  former  o  w  n  e  rs  of 
the  Southern  Illinois  papers — 
George  J.  Wise  and  J.  Stewart 
Riley  of  the  Murphysboro  and 
Herrin  papers,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Davis  of  the 
Carbondale  Free  Press  —  will 
continue  to  have  an  interest  in 
the  papers,  although  they  will 
not  be  identified  with  the  active 
management. 

Charles  E.  Wise,  son  of 
George  J.  Wise,  will  be  acting 
manager  of  the  Independent  at 
Murphysboro.  Grant  M.  Coover 
will  continue  in  his  present 
position  as  general  manager  of 
the  Herrin  Journal. 

Members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  Southern  Illinois  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  are  F.  M.  Lind¬ 
say,  president,  F.  W.  Schaub, 
vicepresident;  Edward  Lindsay, 
Robert  C.  Schaub  and  F.  M. 
Lindsay,  Jr. 

■ 

Edition  Size  Cut 

The  North  Adams  (Mass.) 
Transcript  has  cut  all  but  legal, 
classified  and  theater  ads  for  its 
Saturday  editions  and  dropped 
to  eight  pages  to  meet  the  news¬ 
print  famine. 
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modern  FIASH  BOIBS 


Nevada  Directory 

Reno,  Nevada  —  Prepared  by 
the  Nevada  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  directory  of  Nevada 
newspapers  made  its  bow  here. 
The  compilation  was  made  by 
A.  L.  Higginbotham,  University 
of  Nevada.  Among  listings  is  a 
possible  contender  for  smallest 
circulated  daily,  the  Boulder 
City  News,  with  892  sworn  cir¬ 
culation. 


Chicken  for  Author 

Richmond,  Va.  —  A  Virginia 
luncheon  of  fried  chicken,  with 
all  the  hxin's,  was  served  to 
friends  of  Thomas  Lomax  Hun¬ 
ter  when  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  editorial  page  colum¬ 
nist  was  honored  by  Miller  & 
Rhoads  department  store  last 
week  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
publication  of  his  new  book  of 
verse. 


'Blue  Book'  of  Brands 

Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
department  store,  has  issued, 
a  new  1947  edition  of  its  “Blue 
Book  of  Famous  Brand  Names.” 
The  100-page  booklet  lists  the 
more  than  2,000  brand  names  in 
75  product  classifications  carried 
by  the  store.  A  foreword  by  C. 
B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  general  manager, 
discusses  the  value  of  “label  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


Health  Section  Issued 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — The  Char¬ 
lotte  News  recently  published  a 
52-page  tabloid  magazine  section 
devoted  to  North  Carolina’s 
campaign  to  better  the  state’s 
health  conditions.  The  maga¬ 
zine,  which  went  to  a  list  of  up¬ 
wards  of  100,000  was  support^ 
by  a  large  number  of  advertisers 
whose  copy  was  non  commercial 
in  character. 


[o  Stalled  on  tha  tracks,  this  gas  transport  was  hit  by  a  train  and 
burst  into  flames.  When  Jervas  Baldwin,  Des  Moines  Register- 
^  Tribune  photog  reached  it,  he  found  a  pal  already  on  the  job. 
j.  Quickly  he  chose  a  different  angle  and  "borrowed”  the  flash  from 
*  the  G-E  Midget  at  the  other  camera  to  make  this  striking  shot. 

More  and  more  you’ll  find  press  pho- 
j  tographers  using  handy  power-packed  ^ 

G-E  Midgets  for  every  type  of  picture.  *  - 
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PROMOTION 


Regional  Forums  Can 
Help  Promotion  Effort 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


AN  effort  to  organize  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  is  being  made  by 
Lee  Smith,  promotion  manager 
of  the  Pasadena  Star-News.  He 
broaches  the  subject  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  current  (March) 
issue  of  the  California  Publish¬ 
er,  publication  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Referring  to  recent  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  loss  of  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  newspapers,  Mr. 
Smith  notes  that  “they  are  sig¬ 
nificant  straws  showing  the  need 
for  some  type  of  concerted  co- 
operatioiial  promotion  effort  on 
the  part  of  our  newspapers.” 

He  would  organize  his  Cali¬ 
fornia  group  for  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  “mutual  help  in  the  free 
exchange  of  promotional  prob¬ 
lems  and  information.”  This  is 
exactly  what  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  is 
organized  for,  and  it  is  Mr. 
Smith's  intention,  we  gather,  to 
seek  affiliation  with  the  NNPA 
when,  as  and  if  he  succeeds  in 
organizing  his  regional  group. 

“I  am  endeavoring,”  he  writes, 
“to  create  greater  interest  in 
newspaper  promotion  among 
California  newspapers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  smaller  dailies.  I  have 
talked  to  several  publishers  and 
others  who  might  possibly  be 
interested  and  in  every  case  the 
opinion  has  been  that  something 
should  be  done.” 

It  is  significant  that  Mr. 
Smith’s  effort  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  eve  of  the  17th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  NNPA, 
which  takes  place  next  week  in 
Chicago.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Chicago  conven¬ 
tion  will  make  some  show  of 
recognition  of  Mr.  Smith's  effort 
and  extend  whatever  material 
aid  and  cooperation  is  possible. 

If  Mr.  Smith  success — and 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
and  believe  that  he  will — the 
California  group  will  be  the 
first  regional  promotional  group 
organized  as  such.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  promotional 
group  other  than  the  NNPA  that 
now  exists  is  the  New  York  City 
group. 

Promotion  is  such  a  fast-mov¬ 
ing  field  that  there  is  need  for 
more  frequent  gatherings  of  its 
practitioners  than  the  annual 
NNPA  meetings.  This  need  has 
been  partly  met  in  recent  years 
by  regional  meetings  in  Des 
Moines,  Gary  and  New  York. 
But  the  West  Coast  is  so  far 
away,  the  cost  of  travel  so  great 
both  in  time  and  money,  that  its 
promotion  people  have  never 
been  able  adequately  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  at  these  meetings. 

Yet  the  West  Coast  has  much 
to  offer  in  promotion.  Some  of 
the  country’s  best  newspaper 
promotion  is  done  on  the  West 
Coast.  Mr.  Smith  himself  is  no 


slouch.  His  group  should  give 
a  decided  stimulus  to  newspap¬ 
er  promotion  not  only  in  his  ter¬ 
ritory,  but,  by  bringing  West 
Coast  promotion  men  into  more 
intimate  contact  with  their  Mid¬ 
dle  West  and  Eastern  brethren, 
to  newspaper  promotion 
throughout  the  country. 

Charity  Magazines 

AN  interesting  promotion  that 

more  than  pays  for  itself  is 
the  souvenir  magazine  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  publishes  in 
connection  with  its  several  In¬ 
quirer  Charities  events.  Most 
recent  is  the  one  published  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  for  the  first  an¬ 
nual  world's  professional  indoor 
tennis  championship  tourna¬ 
ment. 

The  magazine  sells  for  a  quar¬ 
ter.  It  is  done  in  regular  maga¬ 
zine  format  and  is  replete  with 
interesting  editorial  matter, 
done  by  members  of  the  Inquir¬ 
er  staff,  and  carries  a  good  run 
of  advertising.  Our  information 
is  that  the  magazine,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  is  good  Inquirer  promo¬ 
tion,  also  turns  in  a  neat  profit. 

Booklets 

IN  THE  mail  as  part  of  the 

NNPA  come-on  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  convention  next  week 
comes  a  fascinating  pocket-size 
booklet,  “Eating  Out  In  Chi¬ 
cago,”  a  promotion  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun.  It’s  a  delightfully 
written  booklet,  done  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Rannells,  charmingly  illus¬ 
trated  by  Alida  Marsh’s  pen 
sketches.  Booklet  sells  for  a 
quarter,  and  looks  well  worth 
it.  Reminds  us  of  the  New  York 
Sun’s  “Where  to  Dine”  booklet, 
one  of  the  most  successful  pro¬ 
motions  of  the  kind. 

This  may  make  you  think 
you’re  getting  older,  but  you’re 
not.  It’s  only  that  time  has  a 
way  of  moving  along  and  add¬ 
ing  up  and  all  of  a  sudden  it's 
25  years  since  Bugs  Baer  started 
writing  that  wonderful  whimsy 
of  his  for  the  Hearst  papers.  To 
celebrate  the  silver  aniversary, 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  puts  out  a  booklet  titled 
“Getting  the  Best  of  Mr.  Baer” 
in  which  it  is  giving  the  same. 
This  is  a  collector’s  piece  for  the 
library.  Which  makes  it  natural¬ 
ly  a  good  promotion. 

This  is  something  for  you  to 
file  in  your  “Response”  folder, 
and  to  thank  Fred  Reinhart, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Group,  for.  It  has  to 
do  with  a  Ford  ad  in  the  comics 
group  couple  of  months  ago  that 
pulled  25.000  (count  ’em)  25,000 
coupons.  And  this  was  only,  as 
the  folder  Metropolitan  Group 
now  issues  tells  you,  only  “The 
Start  of  the  Story.”  As  usual 
with  Metropolitan  Group  stuff 
— a  winner! 
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Styles  on  Main  Street 

THE  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  8i  Chronicle  presents  a 
series  of  style  pages  on  success¬ 
ive  Sundays  so  readers  can 
know  what  the  local  shops  are 
showing.  Nancy  Mynott,  fashion 
writer,  and  a  staff  photographer 
visit  stores,  pick  out  items  and 
photograph  them  as  modeled  by 
salesgirls.  Stores  get  no  direct 
credit,  but  Miss  Mynott  writes 
a  catchy  style  story  with  each 
layout  on  the  theory  that  a  read¬ 
er  who  likes  one  of  the  items 
will  visit  several  stores,  so  all 
will  benefit. 

Music  for  Layman 

THE  Winston-Salem  (N.  C. ) 

Sentinel  has  started  a  weekly 
column  on  Saturdays  dealing 
with  music  in  the  layman’s  lan¬ 
guage,  written  by  Frances  Grif¬ 
fin.  The  title  is  “The  Organ 
Grinder’s  Cap.” 

The  Carrier  Whistles 
TO  announce  the  arrival  of  the 
paper,  carrier  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Champaign  (Ill.)  News 
Gazette  carry  old-fashioned 
postman  whistles  which  they 
toot  three  times  in  each  block 
every  afternoon.  On  Sunday 
mornings,  however,  they  remain 
silent. 

Old-fashioned  Bee 
THE  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  Mail  are  staging  a 
statewide  spelling  bee  with 
school  officials  and  other  news¬ 
papers  co-operating.  Entries  are 
limited  to  pupils  under  16  in 
the  eighth  grades. 

Contest  for  Gardeners 
THE  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon 
Journal  has  announced  a  new 
contest  foi  home  gardeners  with 
prizes  totaling  more  than  $500. 
In  addition,  the  Oregon  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Nurserymen  has  of¬ 
fered  special  rewards  for  those 
who  plan  gardens  with  perma¬ 
nency.  Entrants  have  the  value 
of  personal  visits  and  advice 
from  Carl  Maskey,  the  Journal’s 
garden  expert. 

■ 

Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Ne-ws, 
Year-Old  Daily,  Quits 

The  Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
News,  which  began  publication 
Jan.  13,  1946,  announced  March 
16,  in  a  front-page  editorial,  that 
it  was  suspending  publication, 
effective  with  that  issue. 

It  was  established  by  Biggs- 
Johnston-Withrow,  Inc. 

The  publishers  said  “we  were 
wrong”  in  the  belief  that  local 
merchants  would  support  the 
venture.  The  firm  will  continue 
to  operate  the  large  job-printing 
plant  it  owned  before  the  news 
paper  was  started. 

Departure  of  the  News  leaves 
the  field  again  to  Beckley  News¬ 
papers  Corp.,  publisher  of  the 
morning  Post-Herald,  and  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  Raleigh  Reg¬ 
ister.  ^ 
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Colonial  Paper 
Files  Acquired 
By  Stanford  U. 

Stanford  University,  Calif. — 
The  Stanford  University  Library 
has  acquired  a  five-ton  collec¬ 
tion  of  45,000  colonial  and  early 
American  newspapers  from  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Worcester,  Mass. 

Purchase  of  the  collection, 
valued  at  not  less  than  $25,000, 
was  made  by  the  university 
partly  with  its  own  funds  and 
partly  through  a  contribution 
made  by  Superior  Court  Judge 
Elmer  E.  Robinson  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  himself  a  book  collector. 

The  collection  contains  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  complete  volumes 
of  colonial  and  early  American 
newspapers,  the  earliest  dating 
back  to  1762,  and  thousands  of 
unbound  issues. 

Major  prize  in  the  collection 
is  a  continuous  file  of  the  Boston 
Independent  Chronicle,  followed 
by  its  successor,  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  extending 
from  1775  to  1902. 

The  prim  columns  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Independent  Chronicle  car¬ 
ried  its  readers  through  the 
American  War  of  Independence, 
and  covered  battles  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy:  Ticonderoga,  Bunk¬ 
er  Hill,  Brandywine,  and  the 
historic  night  of  April  18-19 
when  Paul  Revere  made  a  mid¬ 
night  ride  from  Boston  to  Lex¬ 
ington. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  July  4,  1776  is  chronicled 
in  long,  dignified  columns  of 
type  that  represented  history  in 
the  making. 

Other  important  files  of  pa¬ 
pers  Include  bound  volumes  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  from 
1784-1789,  the  first  successful 
daily  paper  published  in  the 
United  States. 

Picturesque  titles  abound  in 
the  collection :  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Spy,  published  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1771;  Porcupine’s  Gazette, 
Philadelphia.  1797  - 1798;  the 
Scourge,  Boston,  1812;  the  Idiot, 
Boston,  1818;  and  the  Yankee, 
Boston.  1812-1815. 


Syndicate  Salesman: 
Unusual  Opportunity 


We  have  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  syndicate  man 
who  can  handle  a  new  8- 
page  4-color  tabloid  ready- 
print  with  adjustable  for¬ 
mat  for  local  advertising. 

Top  notch  comics  handled 
by  nationally  known  talent. 
All  material  new.  This  Is 
not  boiler-plate  or  reprint. 

All  replies  held  In  strictest 
confidence.  Salary  or  com¬ 
mission;  can  be  carried  with 
another  line. 

Box  6913, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 
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The  eleventh  in  a  series  of  frank  talks  about  the  aluminum  industry  and  Alcoa. 


What’s  Back  of  the 
Great  DEMAND  for  Aluminum? 


The  demand  is  terrific,  folks!  The  aluminum  industry 
reconverted  from  war  to  peace,  finds  the  wind  at  its 
back — pushing  it  into  a  race  with  itself  to  match  the 
unprecedented  pace  of  peacetime  demand. 

People  have  been  talking  about  the  Light  Metal 
Age  for  quite  a  few  years — even  Charles  Dickens 
predicted  that  it  was  just  around  the  comer  in  his 
day — but  now  it’s  really  on  top  of  us  with  a  bang! 
The  proof  of  that  is  everywhere. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  J.A.“Cap”  Krug,  pointed 
up  the  fact  at  one  of  his  press  conferences  last  summer. 
He  recalled  that  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  the 
best  estimates  of  aluminum  requirements  for  the 
nation  were  about  800,000,000  pounds  annually. 
Then  he  did  a  little  crystal  gazing,  and  indicated  that 
he  foresaw  a  need  for  something  like  two  billion  pounds 
of  aluminum  a  year  in  America  before  long. 

Time  will  tell  on  Secretary  Krug’s  estimate,  but 
there’s  just  no  denjdng  that  the  aluminum  industry 
is  gearing  itself  to  turn  out  all  the  products  that 
people  would  like.  For  the  moment,  orders  for  some 
items  may  outrun  production — but  the  capacities 
to  produce  will  soon  be  ample. 

The  American  companies  that  produce  aluminum 
have  been  doing  some  large-scale  postwar  expansion 
because  they  believe  the  demand  for  aluminum  will 
keep  on  growing.  Private  investors  have  bought  or 
leased  most  of  the  Government’s  war-built  aluminum 
plants  suitable  for  peacetime  operation.  Alcoa  is 
going  even  further  and  is  building  some  new  fabri¬ 
cating  plants,  such  as  the  large  $30,000,000  sheet  and 


plate  mill  for  which  ground  has  been  broken  near 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Elsewhere,  Alcoa  is  increasing  its 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  foil, 
castings,  and  other  items  in  high  demand. 

The  industry’s  universal  belief  in  the  future  is 
based  on  hard  facts.  Behind  the  zooming  demand 
for  things  made  of  aluminum  are  five  sound  reasons: 

1.  The  price  of  aluminum  is  lower  than  ever. 

2.  Research  has  made  aluminum  better  and  more 
versatile. 

3.  Thousands  of  artisans  and  manufacturers  learned 
the  techniques  of  using  aluminum  during  the  war 
years. 

4.  The  war  was  a  proving  ground  for  many  applica¬ 
tions  of  aluminum,  and  for  techniques  now  appli¬ 
cable  in  peace. 

5.  The  excellent  record  of  service  established  by 
civilian  applications  of  aluminum  during  the  war 
years  when  maintenance  was  at  a  minimum. 

There’s  the  why  behind  the  demand — and  the  why 
behind  the  aluminum  industry’s  continued  growth. 
Alcoa  believes  that  the  Light  Metal  Age  is  here  for 
keeps,  and  that  aluminum’s  great  new  popularity 
must  be  deserved ! 

Watch  for  the  next  advertisement  in  this  series 
about  aluminum  and  the  industry’s  growth.  If  you’d 
like  to  have  copies  of  this  whole  series,  write  to  the 
address  below  and  reserve,  for  yourself,  one  of  the 
booklets  reprinting  them  all.  It  will  be  available 
shortly. 
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CIRCULATION 


Boys  Get  Papers  Near 
Home  and  Like  It 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


HOW  one  paper  has  solved  the 

office  “hubbub"  and  at  the 
same  time  has  made  daily  pick 
ups  and  weekly  payment  of  bills 
more  convenient  for  carriers, 
was  told  by  Ray  E.  McLellan, 
Rock  Island  ( Ill. )  Argus,  at  the 
recent  Central  States  circula¬ 
tors'  meeting. 

McLellan  cited  the  usual  ob¬ 
jections  raised  to  not  having 
carriers  come  to  the  office  for 
their  papers  or  to  pay  their  bills, 
asserting  the  new  arrangement 
has  many  advantages,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered,  after  putting  the  plan 
into  effect. 

Carrier*  Like  It 

From  the  beginning,  carriers 
liked  the  idea  of  going  only  a 
few  blocks  to  pay  their  bills  in¬ 
stead  of  miles,  in  some  cases,  he 
pointed  out.  “We  found  owners 
of  drug  stores,  oil  stations,  bar¬ 
ber  shops,  etc.,  willing  to  have 
a  few  boys  wait  in  their  places 
of  business  during  bad  weather, 
until  a  district  manager  could 
meet  them  for  collection,"  said 
McLellan. 

“These  business  places  soon 
discovered  a  convenient  source 
for  small  change  on  Saturday 
mornings.  Parents  also  favored 
the  plan.  While  most  mothers 
or  fathers  postponed  a  trip  to 
the  office  to  discuss  their  son's 
work,  they  were  quick  to  con¬ 
tact  a  district  manager  when  he 
was  only  a  few  blocks  from 
their  home.” 

From  the  newspaper's  stand¬ 
point,  the  space  formerly  used 
for  a  carrier  room  has  been  re¬ 
modeled  into  additional  office 
space  for  the  circulation  depart 
ment.  McLellan  hastened  to 
point  out  that  carriers  are  still 
welcome  to  visit  the  Argus 
building.  There  is  an  auditor¬ 
ium  there  for  the  boys  to  enjoy 
carrier  programs.  They  are  in¬ 
vited  to  go  on  conducted  tours 
of  the  plant  and  carriers  are  as 
free  as  any  other  person  to  come 
to  the  office  to  transact  business 
with  the  newspaper. 

District  managers,  however, 
have  impressed  boys  and  their 
parents  with  the  importance  of 
a  carrier  seeing  his  district  man¬ 
ager  weekly  to  keep  his  records 
in  order,  and  they  have  asked 
for  cooperation  in  having  the 
boys  pay  their  accounts  at  the 
scheduled  time  and  place  in  the 
neighborhood. 

One  Family  Serves  25  Yrs. 

NINE  members  of  one  family 

have  served  as  Woonsocket 
(R.  I  )  Call  carriers  over  an  un¬ 
broken  period  of  25  years.  As 
token  of  appreciation,  Buell  W. 
Hudson.  Call  publisher,  recently 
presented  the  parents  of  the 
children  with  a  savings  bond. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adelard  L.  Du 
guay  said  their  children,  includ¬ 
ing  four  daughters,  have  bene 
fited  from  their  experience  as 


carriers,  stating  the  five  boys 
and  four  girls  have  been  taught 
the  virtues  of  thrift,  self-reli 
ance  and  a  sense  of  responsibil¬ 
ity. 

In  addition  to  its  longevity, 
the  record  of  the  Duguay  family 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  ef 
ficiency.  The  Call's  circulation 
manager  reported  that  not  a 
single  complaint  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  their  customers  dur 
ing  the  quarter  century  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

To  illustrate  the  feeling  of  his 
children  toward  their  newspa¬ 
per  route,  the  father  cited  the 
occasion  16  years  ago  when  an 
outsider  offered  to  purchase  the 
route  from  them.  One  of  the 
children,  pointing  to  his  baby 
brother,  explained  the  route 
was  being  saved  for  him.  That 
baby  was  Marcel,  now  a  16-year- 
old  student  and  present  custo 
dian  of  the  route. 

First  member  of  the  family 
to  become  a  carrier  was  the 
eldest  child,  Edgar,  now  a  de 
partment  manager  in  a  down 
town  market.  His  successor  was 
his  sister,  Jeannette,  now  mar¬ 
ried.  who,  in  turn,  gave  the 
route  to  Alice,  now  married. 
Then  the  route  was  handled  by 
Albert,  who  has  become  a  bus 
driver,  like  his  father;  Rita,  now 
married:  Eugene,  a  textile 
worker;  Helen,  a  drug  store 
clerk,  and  Marcel.  Three  of  the 
brothers  saw  overseas  service 
during  the  war. 

Carrier  Notes 

“WHO'S  WHO"  among  carrier 

boys  include  Horace  A.  Hil¬ 
dreth.  whose  father  is  governor 
of  Maine,  while  “Hoddy"  is  a 
carrier  for  the  Augusta  (Me.) 
Kennebec  Journal,  and  young 
“Bill"  Douglas,  son  of  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  Young  Doug¬ 
las  delivers  newspapers  on  his 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Star  route. 
E.  J.  Devore,  Star  circulation 
manager,  recently  wrote  the 
ICMA  Bulletin  editor  about  Bill 
Douglas,  stating; 

“We  are  proud  to  state  that 
Bill  is  a  carrier  for  the  Evening 
and  Sunday  Star  in  a  section 
just  outside  Alexandria.  Va.  He 
started  his  route  duties  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  last  year  with  a  very 
small  number  of  papers,  and  has 
built  up  his  route  to  22  daily 
and  27  Sunday  copies  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  more  than  double  his 
route  this  year.  He  serves  over 
a  two  mile  area  in  hilly  country 
where  houses  set  back  from  the 
road,  yet  all  his  subscribers  laud 
his  fine  service.” 

For  quick  thinking  and 
prompt  action  in  reporting  a  fire, 
Alfred  Simmons.  13-year-old 
carrier  for  the  Richmond  ( Va.  t 
Times-Dispatch  at  Parratt.  Va., 
has  received  the  Ruritan  na¬ 
tional  sterling  silver  community 
service  medal. 


CENTENNIAL  WINNER 

Ray  Roland  shows  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  artists  his  $100  prize-winning 
design  for  a  red,  white  and  blue 
Centennial  ear.  Left  to  right:  Hugh 
Cash.  Harry  Grissinger,  Roland 
and  Ben  Cohen. 


StauRer  Publications 
Add  Caliiomia  Weekly 

San  Francisco — Extension  of 
the  Stauffer  Publications  into 
California  has  been  effected 
through  purchase  of  the  Selma 
Enterprise,  a  Fresno  County 
weekly. 

Announcement  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  made  by  Oscar  Stauf¬ 
fer,  president  of  the  newspaper 
group  with  dailies  in  Kansas. 
Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Okla¬ 
homa.  The  tran.saction  was 
handled  by  Arthur  W.  Stypes, 
San  Francisco  broker. 

Gordon  Martin  has  been 
named  publisher.  A  nephew  of 
Mr.  Stauffer,  he  has  been  with 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Jour¬ 
nal  serving  on  the  State  capital 
news  bureau  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
He  was  with  Stauffer  Publica¬ 
tions  previous  to  Army  Air 
P'orce  service. 

The  Enterprise,  established  in 
1886,  was  purchased  from  Ed  S. 
Byfield  and  Lowell  Pratt.  It  has 
a  circulation  of  about  2,000. 

■ 

Pressman's  Alertness 
Sells  Lapover  Space 

East  St.  Louis.  Ill. — The  East 
St.  Louis  Journal,  in  its  edition 
of  March  25.  turned  what  first 
appeared  to  be  an  unsightly  fly 
leaf  into  an  attractive  2-column 
ad. 

It  was  another  of  those  things 
born  of  the  newsprint  shortage, 
according  to  Kenneth  Woods. 
Journal  auditor.  When  the  odd 
size  roils  were  tested  on  the 
press,  it  was  found  they  left  a 
1-5/8  inch  inside  lapover  fly. 
Joseph  Zittzmann,  foreman  of 
the  pressroom,  suggested  the 
space  could  be  sold,  and  it  was 
— to  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co., 
which  was  opening  a  new  super¬ 
store  tha*  week. 


NO  MIDDLEMAN 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified 
ads  give  you  direct  contact 
with  people  you  want  to  reach. 


Vancouver  Sun 
Profit  Sharing 
Plan  Instituted 


Vancouver,  B.  C. — Under  a 
profit-sharing  plan  for  the  Sun 
Publishing  Co.  and  affiliate.s, 
employes  of  the  Vancouver  Sun 
are  now  “partners,”  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Publish 
er  Donald  Cromie. 

Admitting  that  present  short 
age  of  newsprint  will  have  a  de 
pressing  effect  on  profits  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  next  August. 
Mr.  Cromie  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  more  plentiful  supply  of 
paper  will  enable  the  company 
to  distribute  a  substantial  share 
of  profits  the  following  year. 

Although  details  of  the  plan 
have  been  decided,  employes 
have  been  invited  to  delegate 
members  to  a  committee  to  ex 
amine  the  plan  and  its  opera 
tion  in  detail  and  to  advise  the 
company  regarding  questions 
and  procedures  where  doubt  ex 
ists  concerning  the  best  course 
It  is  propased  that  such  a  com 
mittee  will  have  one  represen 
tative  from  each  union. 

Some  of  the  details  are: 

( 1 )  The  basis  of  profit  distri¬ 
bution  will  be  the  net  income 
of  Sun  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  as 
shown  by  the  audited  financial 
statement  of  the  company. 

( 2  >  Of  the  profits  so  de 
termined  the  company  will  re 
tain  an  amount  necessary  to 
realize  $150,000  after  corporation 
taxes,  for  distribution  to  share 
holders  and  for  future  expan¬ 
sion.  All  profits  in  excess  of 
this  first  $150,000  will  be  di 
vided  equally,  half  being  re 
tained  by  the  company  and  half 
being  distributed  to  the  em 
ployes  of  the  company  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  out 
hereunder.  In  the  event  of  a 
loss  being  sustained  in  any  year, 
profits  in  the  next  succe^ing 
year  or  years  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  the  loss  before 
being  applied  to  profit  distribu 
tion  as  described  herein. 

(3)  Profits  will  be  distributed 
in  the  ratio  that  the  weekly 
salary  or  wage  of  each  em 
ploye  bears  to  the  total  salaries 
and  wages  paid  to  all  employes. 
Each  employe's  share  shall  be 
the  fraction  determined  by  di¬ 
viding  his  total  earnings  for  the 
year  by  the  total  year's  wages. 
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YOU  DON’T  Mf  these 
WALLS-BUT  THEY’RE 
THERE  JUST  THE  SAME! 

What  are  they  made  of? 
A  confusion  of  laws  governing 
size  and  weight  of  trucks  .  .  . 
license  plates  .  .  .  insurance  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  one  state,  not  in 
another. . . ownership  and  mile¬ 
age  taxes,  horsepower  fees— 
hundreds  of  laws  that  increase 
the  cost  of  everything  you  eat, 
wear,  use  or  buy. 


LEGEND 

SOLID  WALL— weight  reatrictienB, 
no  rociprodly  betwoon  sUtM. 

FENCE— aunor  weight  UmiUtiene  ot 
leetiicted  redpfodty. 

BROKEN  WALL— temporafy  weight 
increeeee,  temporery  reciprocity  or 
reetricted  reciprocity. 


HIGHWAY  BARRIER  LAWS,  which  affect  your  family’s  cost 
of  living,  are  up  for  action  in  many  states  NOW! 


uted 
lekly 
em- 
aries 
oyes. 
1  be 


the  war”  because  they  wasted  time,  slowed-up  pro¬ 
duction,  raised  prices.  Now  they  AUTOMATI¬ 
CALLY  go  back  . .  .if  you  let  them.  This  question 
is  up  before  the  legislators  of  many  states  (perhaps 
yours)  for  action. 

But  no  matter  whether  your  state  is  considering 
Trade  Barrier  Laws  or  not,  you  and  your  family 
are  hit-and  hit  hard.  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO 
WIPE  THESE  LAWS  FROM  THE  BOOKS! 


Driving  your  car,  you  can  cross  any  state  line  in 
this  country  without  restriction.  But,  if  you  drove 
a  truck— properly  licensed  and  authorized  by  your 
home  state— your  truck  could  be  stopped,  weighed, 
measured,  taxed,  re-licensed,  re-equipped,  or 
otherwise  impeded  in  one  state  after  another. 
WHY.^  Trade  Barriers/ 

You  and  your  family  pay— and  pay  plenty 
These  laws  were  suspended  for  the  ’’duration  of 
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Miami  Facsimile  Test 
Witnessed  by  50,000 


By  Jerry  Walker 

PUBLIC  TRIAL  of  facsimile  six  minutes  after  the  bulletin 


City  Auditorium,  Bayfront  Park. 
The  entire  facsimile  department 
of  the  Herald  was  moved  to  the 
park  and  observers  could  see 
copy  prepared,  transmitted  and 
received  within  the  confines  of 
the  auditorium. 

John  V.  L.  Hogan,  president 
of  Radio  Inventions,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  co-inventor  of  the 
equipment  used  by  the  Herald, 
together  with  Elliott  Crooks,  di¬ 
rector  of  newspaper  relations. 


CBS  Pays  $3.37 

The  annual  report  ol  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System. 
Inc.  shows  a  consolidated  net 
income  from  operations  in 
1946  equal  to  $3.37  per  shore, 
compared  with  $2.51  per  share 
in  1945.  This  increase  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  company's 


equipment  by  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  is  the  peg  upon 
which  Editorial  Research  Re¬ 
ports  hangs  a  thorough  review 
of  “fax"  newspapers,  as  of 
March  26. 

Kendrick  Lee’s  report  opens 
with  the  statement  that  “Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  publishers  are 
at  present  displaying  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  the  development  of  news¬ 
papers  broadcast  over  the  air 
and  reproduced  in  the  home." 
One  of  the  largest  papers  in  the 
East,  he  reports,  is  ready  to 
launch  a  facsimile  edition  in 
April. 

A  score  of  Florida-vacationing 
publishers  witnessed  the  Miami 
Herald  experiments  recently,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tim  Sullivan,  who 
headed  that  paper's  special 
facsimile  editorial  staff.  He  has 
come  through  with  a  roundup 
review  of  the  demonstration  for 
this  department,  so  we'll  let  Sul¬ 
livan  take  over: 

50.000  Crowded 
Demonstration  Places 
AN  immediate,  cordial  reception 

for  a  facsimile  edition  of  the 
Miami  Herald,  demonstrated  in 
Miami  for  two  weeks,  found 
more  than  50.000  interested 
spectators  crowding  demonstra¬ 
tion  places. 

The  demonstration,  coming  at 
the  tail  end  of  a  winter  season 
which  was  laminated  with  spec¬ 
tacles  of  various  kinds,  created 
interest  which  surprised  even 
the  Herald. 

“At  this  time  of  year  Miami 
is  usually  hard  to  excite  about 
anything.”  Lee  Hills,  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald,  reported. 
However,  despite  nearly  100 
da.vs  of  varied  events  which  pre¬ 
ened  facsimile  in  Miami,  we 
discovered  that  facsimile  created 
more  interest  than  any  public 
event  of  the  season  and  it  is 
obviously  starting  with  public 
support.” 

The  Herald's  demonstration 
facsimile  edition  went  to  its 
electronic  press  37  times,  never 
failed  to  meet  a  deadline,  and 
transmitted  784  pages  of  news 
stories,  photographs  and  car¬ 
toons,  covering  worldwide  news 
events. 

Scored  Some  'Firsts' 

Facsimile  recording  attach- 
ments_  to  FM  radio  sets,  placed 
on  display  in  Miami,  Miami 
Beach,  Coral  Gables,  Holly¬ 
wood,  and  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
printed  the  editions  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  Facsimile  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Herald  and  were 
aired  by  the  newspaper’s  radio 
station  WQAM  FM. 

The  facsimile  editions  scored 
some  notable  news  “firsts.” 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  gubernatorial  is¬ 
sue  was  edited  and  transmitted 
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left  Atlanta. 

Pictures  of  an  injured  woman 
being  loaded  into  an  ambulance 
were  transmitted  before  the  am¬ 
bulance  arrived  at  a  local  hos¬ 
pital. 

A  news  bulletin  about  the 
proposed  income  tax  slash  was 
transmitted  one  minute  and  50 
seconds  after  it  left  Washington. 

Twenty-one  different  display 
locations  were  utilized,  one  28 
miles  from  Miami. 

Three  regular  editions  went 
out  each  day,  at  11:30  a.m., 
3:30  p.m.  and  7:30  p.m.  Special 
editions  were  slanted  at  private 
audiences. 

Spectators  See  Themselves 

At  many  demonstrations,  pho¬ 
tographs  of  spectators  were 
Hashed  back  on  the  recorders 
within  a  half  hour.  Most  of  the 
elapsed  time  represented  that 
consumed  by  the  photographer 
in  returning  to  the  Herald  office 
and  processing  the  photographs 
for  the  facsimile  transmitter. 

Signatures  of  spectators  at 
recorder  locations  also  were 
rushed  to  the  Herald  and  Hashed 
back. 

Conventional  newspaper  make¬ 
up  was  avoided.  The  editions 
used  photographs  and  line  draw¬ 
ings  liberally  to  illustrate  news 
stories,  which  were  tightly  writ¬ 
ten.  Column  widths  of  news 
copy  were  varied  to  suit  illus¬ 
trative  matter.  Headlining  em¬ 
ployed  decorative  type  faces 
leaning  towards  magazine  pres 
entations.  Aside  from  the  speed 
of  transmission,  spectators  com¬ 
mented  particularly  about  the 
makeup  personality  of  the  edi¬ 
tions,  as  compared  with  other 
news  media. 

Special  makeup,  line  drawing, 
headlining  and  photographic 
techniques  represented  original 
processes  developed  by  the  Her¬ 
ald.  which  has  been  conducting 
editorial  research  on  facsimile 
since  late  in  1946. 

All  local,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  funnels  into  the 
Herald’s  facsimile  department, 
together  with  local  photographs 
and  wirephotos. 

4  Men  on  'Fax'  Staff 

The  facsimile  staff  consists  of 
four  men.  Two  have  held  ex¬ 
ecutive  editorial  positions  on 
metropolitan  newspapers,  one 
has  had  15  years  experience  as 
a  newspaper  artist,  and  the 
other  has  a  general  assignments 
background. 

This  staff  edits  and  tailors 
copy  and  art  to  meet  facsimile 
requirements. 

Speed  is  paramount  and  copy 
moves  from  the  news  editor's 
desk  to  actual  transmission  in 
minutes. 

Final  facsimile  edition  of  the 
demonstration  period  was 
viewed  by  12,(M)0  Miamians  at 


and  Edgar  Felix,  director  of  ra¬ 
dio  station  relations,  of  the  same 
organization,  observed  the 
Miami  demonstrations. 

One  of  the  special  facsimile 
showings  was  for  retail  radio 
dealers,  held  in  the  Herald,  at 
which  Hogan  explained  the  po¬ 
tential  of  facsimile. 

Later  in  the  year  the  Herald 
will  begin  continuous  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  regular  facsimile  edi¬ 
tion — with  advertising. 

Reverse  English 
LIBERALS  who  protested  the 
removal  of  William  L.  Shirer 
from  the  Saturday  supper  spot 
on  CBS  were  faced  this  week 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
that  advertisers  have  too  much 
to  say  about  programs.  In 
Shirer's  case.  CBS  insisted  that 
it,  the  broadcaster,  had  made 
the  change;  not  the  sponsor-ad¬ 
vertiser,  J.  B.  Williams  Co.  The 
Commission’s  report  says  the 
broadcaster  should  tell  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  where  to  get  off. 

News  Off  the  Air 

WAGES  of  announcers  on  Mrs. 

Dorothy  Thackrey’s  KYA,  San 
Francisco,  go  up  to  $80  a  week 
Oct.  1  under  terms  of  a  strike 
settlement.  .  .  .  Harriet  Van 
Horne,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  radio  editor,  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  quarter-hour  televi¬ 
sion  show  over  WNBT,  inter¬ 
viewing  wellknown  personalities 
in  behalf  of  Birdseye  products. 
.  .  .  Sports  Editor  Floyd  Olds  of 
the  Omaha  (Nebr. )  World  Her¬ 
ald  broadcast  the  State  High 
School  Basketball  Tournament 
for  KOAD-FM.  .  .  .  Harold  W. 
Cassill.  general  manager  of 
Sneidcl  New.spaper  stations 
WKTP  Poughkeepsie,  and 
WGNY.  Newburgh,  has  resigned 
to  publish  a  weekly  in  Iowa. 
George  W.  Bingham,  veteran  ra¬ 
dio  man.  succeeds  him. 

Newspapers  on  the  Air 
WBEC,  Pittsfield.  Mass.,  owned 
by  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle’s 
publisher  and  editor  (Donald 
and  Lawrence  Miller),  went  on 
the  air  March  25  with  ABC  tie- 
up.  Local  news  will  be  broad¬ 
cast  five  times  daily.  W.  Wen¬ 
dell  Budrow,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Eagle,  is  com¬ 
mercial  manager.  .  .  .  Wallace 
Kadderly,  farm  program  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian’s  KGW,  has  gone  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  as  spe¬ 
cial  consultant  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  .  .  . 
Three  of  the  City  College  of 
New  York  awards  for  program 
creation  and  promotion  have 
been  marked  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer’s  WFIL. 


record  manufacturing  aubiid- 
iary,  whose  net  income  in¬ 
creased  from  $196,999  in  1945 
to  $1,980,222  in  1946.  Total  net 
income  of  the  compony  for 
1946  amounted  to  $5,795,896, 
as  compared  with  $5,345,641 
for  the  1945  period.  This  latter 
figure  includes  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  gain  of  $1,037,014  from 
the  disposal  during  1945  of 
radio  station  WBT. 


Komxnann.  Picture 
Wins  in  Safet-y  Group 

Chicago. — The  grand  award  in 
the  19^6  Green  Cross  Photo  Con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  has  been  given 
to  a  picture  taken  by  Wallace 
Kammann,  Minneapolis  Star.  It 
shows  a  mother  crouched  in  the 
street,  fearfully  lifting  the  sheet 
which  covers  the  body  of  her 
small  daughter  who  was  struck 
by  two  automobiles. 

First  place  winners  in  classi¬ 
fications  were:  Herb  Qualset, 
Sioux  Falls,  (S.  D.)  Argus  Lead¬ 
er,  home  and  recreation  safety; 
Jack  Shackelford,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  child  safety,  and 
Homer  O.  Hacker,  Dayton  (O.) 
News,  farm  safety. 

■ 

Service  for  Nevada 

Carson  City,  Nev. — A  free  re¬ 
search  and  checking  service  for 
professional  writers  and  news¬ 
papermen  has  been  established 
by  the  Nevada  State  Highway 
Department,  with  Jock  Taylor, 
former  editor  of  the  Virginia 
City  Territorial  Enterprise,  in 
charge.  The  service  will  furnish 
details,  or  check  facts,  for  any 
writer  working  on  a  story  of 
Nevada’s  history. 
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Dependability  in  F3m 


The  Collins  734A 


Broadcast  Transmitter 


Huilt  for  ConiinuouH  t*rrfornianrr 


Operating  reliability  and  efficiency  are  your  assurance 
of  economical  operation.  In  Collins  FM  transmitters 
each  stage  has  been  carefully  designed  for  maximum 
efficiency.  The  requirements  of  every  component 
were  determined  and  generous  safety  factors  allowed. 
You  can  depend  on  a  Collins  transmitter  to  give  you 
continuous  efficient  performance. 


La  Mt  in  if  Eronomy 


The  10  kw  734 A  (shown  above)  consists  of  a  type 
732A  1  kw  transmitter  to  which  have  been  added  a 
10  kw  amplifier  and  an  amplifier  power  supply  bay. 
The  economy  of  thorough  engineering  is  apparent 
in  the  initial  cost  of  the  transmitter  and  in  the  low 
operating  expense.  Each  stage  functions  with  high 
efficiency,  thus  a  minimum  number  of  stages  is 
required.  Only  34  tubes  are  utilized  in  the  entire 


transmitter,  with  only  ten  different  tube  types. 
Low  maintenance  costs  are  assured  by  the  use  of 
highest  quality  components  operated  conservatively. 


.tilranml  f'irraii  Mfoniya 


Frequency  stability  is  within  +  250  cps.  All  circuits 
are  metered.  Exciter  and  power  amplifier  stages 
utilize  motor  tuning.  Forced  air  ventilation  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  cabinet.  The  vertical  chassis  can  be 
tilted  forward  for  servicing  the  rear  side.  Fuseless 
circuit  protection  is  provided  in  both  a-c  and  d-c 
power  channels. 

Distortion  is  less  than  1%  at  100%  modulation 
over  the  range  of  50-15,000  cps.  The  frequency 
response  is  flat  within  1.0  db  over  the  same  range. 

Twenty-five  or  fifty  kw  operation  is  accomplished 
simply  by  adding  amplifier  bays.  Write  us  for  a 
complete,  descriptive  bulletin  giving  ^ 

detailed  information. 


FOR  THI  BIST  IN  FM,  ITS... 


COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


458  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles  13,  California 
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SYNDICATES 

Syndicates  Reluctant 
To  Produce  for  Radio 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

DESPITE  the  apparent  con¬ 
venience  of  syndicates  as  a 
source  for  program  materials  for 
newspaper-owned  standard  and 
FM  radio  stations,  a  recent  check 
by  Editor  &  Pubusher  disclosed 
no  eagerness  among  the  syndi¬ 
cates  to  enter  that  field. 

In  a  year -end  check  up  more 
than  a  year  ago  some  of  the  syn¬ 
dicates  show^  interest,  but  to 
date  the  only  extensive  radio 
program  actually  produced  and 
sold  by  a  syndicate  seems  to  be 
the  BELL  series  of  130  platters. 
“Frank  Colby  and  His  Words.” 

About  the  time  youngsters  get 
hungr>'  every  afternoon,  “Dick 
Tracy”  faces  death  in  some  hor¬ 
rible  guise,  “Superman”  accom¬ 
plishes  his  daily  good  deed  by 
whatever  method  seems  most 
difficult,  and  the  “Lone  Ranger” 
mounts  Silver  and  gallops 
“Away!”  At  other  times  such 
columnists  as  Dorothy  Dix, 
Drew  Pearson  and  Walter  Win- 
chell  go  on  the  air.  Sundays 
hundr^s  of  local  “uncles”  read 
the  Sunday  comics  for  children 
by  radio. 

None  of  the  really  sizeable 
borrowing  from  syndicate  talent 
indicated  by  these  and  other 
programs  is  produced  in  the  syn¬ 
dicate  offices,  however,  and  only 
part  of  it  demands  syndicate  ap¬ 
proval. 

Essentially  the  technique  of 
producing  for  newspapers  and 
for  radio  are  different,  and  as 
more  than  one  syndicate  direc¬ 
tor  summed  it  up  to  E  &  P: 

“We’re  in  the  business  of  sup¬ 
plying  newspapers  with  features. 
Supplying  radio  is  another  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we’re  not  in  that  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Some  added  that  if  newspa¬ 
pers  asked  for  the  radio  fea¬ 
tures,  they  might  supply  them. 

Straws  in  the  wind— or  are 
they? — are  the  Colby  platters; 
Stephen  Slesinger’s  experiments 
in  transfering  to  television  film 
“King  of  the  Royal  Mounted,” 
which  the  company  produces  for 
King  Features,  and  some  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate. 

CT-NYN  is  currently  seeking, 
not  newspaper  nor  station  sales, 
but  an  advertising  sponsor  for  a 
“Moon  Mullins”  show  and  has 
made  a  sample  transcription. 
Maybe  the  syndicate  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  its  own  scripting 
and  acting  talent,  much  as  it  en¬ 
gages  talent  originally  for  its 
strips — or  perhaps  the  sponsor 
or  agency  will  once  again  pro¬ 
duce  the  radio  version.  Sched¬ 
uled  also  is  a  Woman’s  Page  of 
the  Air,  featuring  syndicated 
women’s  writers,  but  again  the 
syndicate  is  unsure  whether  it 
will  produce  the  show,  or  mere¬ 
ly  okay  it. 

When  the  Slesinger  producers 
demonstrated  a  technique  of 
photographing  comic  strips  onto 
film  for  television  last  year  at 


the  publishers’  convention,  they 
expected  to  use  a  variety  of 
strips  in  actual  production,  but 
had  to  turn  to  one  of  their  own 
when  they  found  radio  rights 
had  already  been  sold  on  many 
of  the  top  strips  and  television 
rights  on  some.  Confronted  too 
with  the  difference  in  media, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  new  art  and  revise  the 
script  on  “King.”  Television 
comics  apparently  will  not  de¬ 
velop  as  newspaper  promotion 
to  save  Dad  the  job  of  reading 
the  Sunday  comics,  but  as  a 
sponsored  show  produced  for 
television. 

Colby,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
transcribed  by  Bell  to  furnish 
newspaper  clients  with  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  popular  word  fea¬ 
ture.  It  was  offered  to  newspa¬ 
per's  at  approximately  cost  by 
the  syndicate’s  salesman.  And 
some  30  newspapers  have  so  far 
bought  the  platter  series  and 
sponsored  it.  In  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  the  Tribune  was  not  a 
client  so  the  syndicate  sold  it  to 
the  Tribune’s  radio  station  for 
sponsorship  by  a  hardware  store 
— then  the  Tribune  decided  to 
buy  the  column.  Bell,  rather 
vaguely,  expects  to  put  Colby 
on  more  of  these  two-part  12- 
minute  transcriptions  “when  the 
newsprint  situation  improves.” 

Mover  Mavericking 

WHEN  Alan  Maver  first  joined 

United  Feature  Syndicate  as 
a  cartoonist,  he  shortly  found 
himself  turning  out  lively  pro¬ 
motion  copy  and  drawing  only 
on  a  part-time  basis.  He  re¬ 
signed  to  give  more  time  to  car¬ 
toons  and  now  UFS  is  announc¬ 
ing  a  new  feature  by  Maver — 
more  than  2/3  text.  “MAVER- 
icks”  is  a  small-space  witty  com¬ 
mentary  on  news  items,  written 
and  illustrated  by  Maver  for 
laughs.  The  trends  toward 
gaudy  neckties,  bald  Romeos 
and  singing  statesmen  are  his 
world  scene. 

Daily  Strip 

LAST  summer  NEA  Service 

launched  a  new  Sunday  comic 
by  A1  Vermeer,  “Priscilla’s  Pop.” 
April  28  the  same  family  char¬ 
acters  will  be  released  also  in  a 
daily  strip — as  if  Vermeer  didn’t 
have  enough  on  his  drawing 
board  with  the  Sunday  page  and 
his  daily  gag  panel  “Drawing 
Cards.”  Since  Vermeer  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  the  father  of  a  small 
boy  and  girl,  the  syndicate 
traces  to  his  home  his  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  absurdities  of  Waldo, 
Hazel,  Priscilla  and  Carlyle  and 
he  admits  it. 

On  the  same  date  NEA  will 
discontinue  the  daily  version  of 
William  Ferguson’s  “This  Curi¬ 
ous  World,”  suggesting  that  the 
space  saved  will  more  than  ac¬ 
commodate  the  new  strip. 


Blind  Reporter 
On  Colorado  Daily 

Trinidad,  Colo. — A  blind  vet¬ 
eran  of  World  War  II,  Monroe 
L.  Fox,  has  started  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Trinidad  Morning 
Light. 

Fox  is  author  of  a  book, 
"Blind  Adventure,”  and  lived  in 
the  soutnern  Colorado  city  for 
several  years  before  going  into 
the  army.  His  job  on  the  Light 
is  under  the  “on-the-job”  train¬ 
ing  program  provided  by  the  G1 
Bill  of  Rights.  He  will  write  a 
three  times  a  week  column, 
"Out  of  tlie  Dark,”  and  handle 
special  assignments  with  activi¬ 
ties  of  veterans  a  regular  beat. 


Rail  Handcar  Brings 
Papers  to  Sno'wbound 

Jackson,  Mich. — Residents  of 
Rives  Junction,  one  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  villages  snowbound  by  a 
freak  spring  storm,  received 
copies  of  the  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot  through  use  of  a  gaso¬ 
line-powered  railcar  operated  on 
the  Michigan  Central  tracks. 

H.  C.  Koons,  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  employe  whose  son,  Russell, 
is  the  Citizen  Patriot  carrier  boy 
in  the  village,  notified  Clarence 
C.  Cooke,  the  daily’s  circulation 
manager,  that  he  could  carry 
the  Rives  Junction  papers  in 
the  railcar  when  he  returned 
from  Jackson  to  his  home,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  11  miles,  at  night. 

A  Citizen  Patriot  truck  met 
Koons  at  a  railroad  crossing  on 
the  north  side  of  Jackson,  and 
soon  the  papers  were  being  de¬ 
livered  in  Rives  Junction. 

■ 

Hoberecht  Returning 

Tokyo — After  nearly  five  years 
overseas.  United  Press  Corre¬ 
spondent  Earnest  Hoberecht  has 
decided  to  return  to  the  U.S.A. 
for  a  vacation.  His  present 
schedule  will  put  him  in  New 
York  in  August  or  September. 


French  Editors 
Begin  Visits  to 
Virginia  Papers 

Richmond,  Va. — Charles  Sans 
and  Gerard  d’Orgeville,  French 
newspapermen,  have  begun  a 
three-month  tour  of  Virginia  as 
observers  of  American  newspap¬ 
er  practices. 

Mr.  Sans  passed  this  week  in 
Bowling  Green  as  the  guest  of 
the  Caroline  Progress.  Mr. 
d’Orgeville  visited  the  Free 
Lance-Star  of  Fredericksburg  as 
an  unofficial  staff  member. 

Both  will  visit  Washington 
and  Lee  University  at  Lexing¬ 
ton  from  April  6  to  9  as  the 
guests  of  O.  W.  Riegel,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Lee  Journalism  Foun¬ 
dation.  The  Herald  Progress  of 
Ashland  will  be  visited  April  9 
to  13  prior  to  their  stay  in  Rich¬ 
mond  April  13  to  15. 

Mr.  Sans,  28,  is  a  resident  of 
Toulouse  and  editor-in-chief  of 
La  Victoire,  daily  newspaper  of 
that  city.  Participating  in  the 
early  campaigns  of  World  War 
II  as  a  cavalry  lieutenant,  he 
was  awarded  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  the  Silver  Star. 
Taken  prisoner  by  Rommell’s 
forces  at  St.  Valery  near  Abbey- 
ville  he  was  held  in  the  Ofiag 
concentration  camp  until  his 
escape  in  1942. 

Mr.  d'Orgeville,  43,  is  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Paris  and  head  of  the 
artistic  and  literary  depart¬ 
ments  of  La  Voix  du  Nord,  sec¬ 
ond  largest  provincial  news¬ 
paper  in  France.  During  the 
war  he  was  a  radio  operator  at¬ 
tached  to  an  infantry  division. 

Founder  and  secretary-gene¬ 
ral  of  Nord  France  and  associat¬ 
ed  with  the  Paris  Bureau  of  the 
United  Press,  Mr.  d’Orgeville  is 
also  a  novelist. 

Member  publishers  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  have  un¬ 
derwritten  the  cost  of  the  visit. 


"THAT  STUFF  HAS 
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Your  Readers  will  be  quick  to 
ieel  the  distinctive  quality  of 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 

plant  in  Philadelphia  to  California 
and  Florida.  Air  freight  was  selected 
because  of  speed  and  ease  of  han- 
dling-  Airlines  wi]t  soon  be  able  to 


Bought  off  the  Boards  ..  .  . 

Here’s  the  new  Martin  2-0-2  in  flight. 
Airline  executives  purchased  over 
350  of  these  luxury  liners  off  the 
drawing  board.  Their  foresight  will 
soon  pay  off  in  more  efficient  service 
at  reduced  costs.  The  following  com¬ 
panies  will  use  Martin  2-0-2’s  and 
3-0-3’s:  Capital  (PCA),  Eastern, 
Chicago  &  Southern,  Braniff  Inter¬ 
national,  United,  Northwest,  Delta, 
Panagra,  Cruzeiro  do  Sul  (Brazil), 
Aeroposta  (Argentina),  Nacional 
(Chile),  Mutual,  Flying  Tiger,  Air 


Air  Insurance  Rates  Go  Down  . . . 

98%  of  American  Life  Insurance 
Companies  proved  their  acceptance 
of  the  safe  status  of  scheduled  airline 
travel  by  issuing  policies  at  standard 
rates  .  .  .  thus  increasing  coverage 
from  $5,000  to  $25,000  at  a  rate  of 

25<f  per  $5,000.  Strange  Cargo  ...  turns  up  now 

aod  then  on  all  airlines.  But  seldom 
has  Capital  (PCA)  Airlines  been 
upon  to  carry  stranger 
cargo  than  the  gift  the  City  of  Bir- 
mingham  presented  to  President 
Truman.  Transported  from  Birming- 
ham  to  Washington  by  Capitoliner, 
the  gift — a  purebred  Aberdeen  bull 
arrived  safe  and  sound. 


"Increases  Speed  and  Comfort" 

.  .  .  that's  what  W.  A.  Patterson, 
President  of  United  Air  Lines  says  of 
the  Martin  3-0-3  transports.  United 
ordered  fifty.  Here  Mr.  Patterson 
(/f/t)  and  Glenn  L.  Martin  discuss 
the  3-0-3-  All  told,  Martin  has  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  350  orders  for 
2-0-2's  and  3-0-3’s.  Now  flying,  the 
Martin  2-0-2  is  fast  becoming  the 
world’s  standard  airliner.  Nearing 
completion,  the  3-0-3  features  high 
speed,  jet  thrust  and  pressurized 
cabin. 


Load  ’Em  Up  ...  This  Martin  air 
cargo  conveyor  saves  time  on  the 
ground — speeds  up  the  handling  of 
baggage  and  air  freight.  It’s  one  of  a 
complete  line  of  air  passenger  ramps 
and  cargo  handling  equipment  de¬ 
signed  bv  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Com¬ 
pany  and  licensed  for  manufacture  to 
Aircraft  Mechanics,  Inc. 


3  Times  Around  the  World  .  .  . 

is  the  estimated  distance  the  test 
crew  of  the  Martin  2-0-2  will  travel 
before  their  job  is  completed.  Yet, 
seldom  will  they  be  out  of  radio 
range  of  The  Martin  Company’s  air¬ 
port  near  Baltimore. 


Martin  Acquires  Helicopter 
Patents  .  .  .  After  studying  the 
helicopter  field  for  several  years.  The 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Company  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  assets  and  patents  of  Rota- 
wings  Inc.,  Philadelphia.  This  new 
division  of  The  Martin  Company  will 
carry  out  extensive  research  in  con¬ 
trol  systems,  rotor  hubs  and  blades 
for  rotary  wing  aircraft.  Results  of 
experiments  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  a  new 
tvf)e  helicopter. 


"Civil  Aviation’s  Biggest  Year" 

.  .  .  T.  P.  Wright,  Civil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Administrator,  was  referring  to 
1946.  Domestic  passengers  numbered 
13,819,000  in  1946  .  .  .  nearly  double 
that  of  1945-  Passengers  on  U.  $.- 
owned  international  lines  exceeded 
the  1,000,000  mark  for  the  first  time. 


Fishing  for  Men  ...  is  the  job  of 

the  Naval  and  Coast  Guard  Air-Sea 
Rescue  Units.  Their  job  is  going  to 
be  a  lot  easier  when  Martin  delivers 
the  24  PBM-5A’s  the  Navy  has 
ordered.  The  PBM-5A,  the  largest 
amphibian  in  the  world  —  30  tons — 
Music  in  the  Air  ...  A  load  of  36  was  designed  bv  Martin  for  air-sea 

pianos  was  recently  airshipped  by  a  rescue  work  and  other  duties. 
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Jap  Press  Hindered 
By  SCAP  Labor  Policy 

By  Sevellon  Brown 

Publisher.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 


WITHIN  an  occupation  opera¬ 
tion  which  is  scoring  an  amaz¬ 
ing  success  with  several  objec¬ 
tives,  the  situation  of  the  Jap¬ 
anese  press  is  chaotic  and  de¬ 
plorable. 

Since  our  purpose  is  the  auda¬ 
cious  one  of  guiding  an  oriental 
people  of  more  than  80  millions 
from  their  acceptance  of  a  most 
brutal  form  of  totalitarian  mili¬ 
tarism  toward  a  self-operated 
democratic  and  peaceful  life, 
under  most  adverse  economic 
conditions,  the  baneful  influence 
upon  the  whole  American  effort 
in  Japan  of  this  sad  state  of  its 
press  can  scarcely  be  overem¬ 
phasized. 

The  Japanese  are  a  newspaper 
reading  people.  Their  three 
leading  newspapers  today  have 
a  combined  daily  circulation 
close  to  nine  millions.  I  was 
given  the  rough  estimate  of 
total  Japanese  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  at  16  millions.  Though  im¬ 
portant,  the  radio  audience  is 
not  comparable.  In  any  demo¬ 
cratic  process  in  Japan,  the  daily 
press  must  function  as  the  blood 
stream  to  feed  the  information 
and  the  opinion  without  which 
the  social,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  nation  would 
die. 

Under  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 

Yet  any  American  would 
readily  understand,  upon  the 
situation  being  explained  to 
him,  that  with  its  present  set¬ 
up  and  upon  its  present  course, 
the  Japanese  press  is  not  only 
failing  to  fulfill  its  vital  func¬ 
tion,  but  it  has  not  the  slightest 
chance,  unless  it  changes  its 
ways  radically,  to  ever  achieve 
the  status  of  a  responsible,  ob¬ 
jective  press  as  we  know  the 
press  in  the  United  States. 

The  writing  of  a  peace  treaty 
and,  with  it  settlement  of  rep¬ 
arations  is  the  one  matter  mo¬ 
mentarily  vital  to  the  economic 
recovery  of  Japan  as  General 
MacArthur  says,  but  along  the 
long,  hard  road  to  peace  and 
democracy,  the  functioning  of 
the  Japanese  press  is  at  least 
equally  important  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  that  whereas  there  is 
general  recognition  of  the  rep¬ 
arations  issue  on  all  sides  and 
great  effort  is  being  made  to 
force  a  settlement,  the  fate  of 
the  press  is  consigned  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  hierarchy  to  a  sub-section 
of  a  section  headed  by  a  Marine 
Corps  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  a 
set  up  where  all  other  activities 
have  the  support  of  one  or  two 
star  Army  generals. 

Labor  policy  and  its  imple¬ 
mentation  by  the  American  Su¬ 
preme  Command  is  at  the  base 
of  the  problem.  Naturally  and 
properly,  unionization  of  work¬ 
ers  for  their  betterment  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  both  FEC  interna¬ 
tional  policy  and  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  High  Command  which  in 
Japan  executes  international 
policy  through  an  organization 


called,  SCAP,  an  abbreviation 
for  Supreme  Commander  for 
the  Allied  Powers. 

Whether  by  accident  or  by  de¬ 
sign,  so  far  as  I  could  discover, 
every  executive  charged  with 
labor  policy  in  SCAP  where  he 
has  any  labor  background  at  all 
is  a  CIO  union  organizer.  I  found 
not  one  AFL  or  craft  union 
American  official  in  the  whole 
set  up.  Quite  naturally,  Japanese 
unionization  has  follow^  the 
CIO  vertical  union  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization.  Now  the  result  of 
this  to  the  Japanese  press  is 
radically  different  than  it  is  to 
any  ether  industry  in  Japan. 

In  the  United  States,  craft 
unionism  is  the  rule  with  news¬ 
papers.  Editorial  and  reportorial 
workers  are  separate  in  their 
unionism  where  they  are  union¬ 
ized  from  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  Management  is  separate 
from  unionism,  of  course.  Both 
are  independent. 

In  Japan,  all  newspaper  work¬ 
ers  of  every  category  in  each 
newspaper  plant  are  in  one 
union  of  the  CIO  type  and  that 
union  has  elected  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  or  has  at  least  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  organization  of  the 
board  of  directors  which  con¬ 
trols  business,  editorial  and  re¬ 
portorial  policy.  Beyond  this, 
union  or  employe  pressure  in  all 
the  chief  newspapers  has  forced 
the  retirement  from  control  of 
all  who  owned  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  or  who  controlled  their 
policy.  This  amounted  to  ex¬ 
propriation  of  property  in  some 
cases.  It  was  coercion  in  every 
case. 

It  would  not  be  my  proper 
concern,  I  think,  as  to  where 
right  or  leftist,  conservative  or 
radical  interests,  were  promoted 
or  eliminated  by  this  process. 
The  point  I  would  make  is  that 
this  form  of  union  organization 
with  the  Japanese  newspaper 
today  places  the  reportorial  and 
editorial  staffs  under  a  form  of 
union  pressure  where  a  truly 
responsible,  objective  press  can¬ 
not  be  developed. 

Just  a  Switch  of  Pressure 

In  proclaiming  freedom  of  the 
press  for  Japan,  SCAP  placed 
the  greatest  emphasis  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  newspapers  re¬ 
moving  themselves  from  govern¬ 
mental  pressure,  since  during 
the  war,  of  course,  the  Japanese 
press  was  simply  the  tool  of 
Tojo.  But  what  SCAP  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  realize  was  that  it 
was,  by  its  implementation  of 
labor  policy,  substituting  one 
pressure  for  another. 

Freedom  of  the  press  requires, 
insofar  as  it  is  humanly  possible, 
the  removal  of  all  pressure  from 
those  who  write  the  news  or 
who  comment  upon  it.  Reporters 
and  editors  are  trustees  for  the 
people.  Their  mission  is  to 
achieve  an  understanding  of  the 
news  by  the  people.  The  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  unionism  which 


SCAP  has  encouraged  with  Jap¬ 
anese  newspapers  impairs  that 
freedom. 

‘  Those  who  are  fearful  of  the 
inroads  of  Communism  upon  the 
Japanese  press  have  many 
stories  of  how  this  union  activ¬ 
ity  has  cloaked  red  design  under 
this  present  set  up  of  unionism 
with  Japanese  newspapers.  I  am 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  many 
such  reports.  But  I  feel  that  my 
point  could  be  made  even  with¬ 
out  regard  to  that. 

The  basis  of  operation  for 
Japanese  newspapers  under  one 
union  dictation  has  lowered 
their  professional  standards.  Red 
or  white,  reactionary  or  con¬ 
servative,  they  are  simply  not 
doing  the  professional  job  they 
should  do  for  the  welfare  of 
Japan  as  a  democracy.  Vertical 
unionism  is  demoralizing  their 
professional  work.  It  is  forcing 
ridiculous  payrolls  upon  them. 
No  one  can  be  fired.  The  unions 
will  not  permit  it.  They  have 
four  or  five  times  as  many  men 
as  they  can  use  for  their  re¬ 
stricted  four-page  papers.  They 
will  never  get  anywhere  until 
there  is  separateness  and  inde¬ 
pendence  for  management,  and 
for  editorial  and  reportorial 
workers. 

Unreliable  Medium 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating.  SCAP  is  finding  the 
Japanese  press  an  unsatisfactory 
and  unreliable  medium  to  help 
with  the  staggering  task  of  the 
democratization  of  Japan.  But 
what  solution,  then,  has  SCAP 
sought?  The  solution  of  rigid 
and  inflexible  censorship.  Of  the 
operation  of  this,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  visitor  to  Japan  to  have 
firsthand  or  adequate  under¬ 
standing.  But  from  responsible 
and  experienced  American  cor¬ 
respondents  as  well  as  from 
Japanese  newspaper  men  I  have 
heard  the  plea  that  SCAP  should 
try  a  little  more  enthusiastic  co¬ 
operation  and  a  little  less  disci¬ 
pline.  At  least,  it  appeared  to 
me  that  SCAP  could  work  in 
closer  cooperation  with  better 
results  if  a  basis  for  better  pro- 
fesional  standards  could  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  Japanese  press. 

As  to  American  and  world 
news  being  brought  into  Japan, 
which  would  seem  to  be  an  es¬ 
sential  foundation  stone  for  Jap¬ 
anese  democracy,  the  way  of 
our  press  associations  is  made 
harder  because  news  is  classed 
with  every  other  commodity  and 
the  Japanese  Yen,  of  little  and 
doubtful  value,  has  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  news  sold  to  the 
Japanese  press.  That  Yen  can¬ 
not  be  converted  into  dollars  by 
the  press  association  and  thus 
Japan  is  being  served  with 
American  and  world  news  under 
most  disadvantageous  financial 
circumstances.  The  service  would 
be  better  if  it  were  made  more 
attractive  to  American  agencies. 

The  whole  problem  seems  to 
go  back  to  the  estimate  placed 
upon  the  value  of  news  in  the 
process  of  democratizing  Japan. 
If  there  is  to  be  no  special  con¬ 
sideration  given  to  news;  if 
labor  policy  or  financial  policy 
is  to  come  first,  if  the  newspaper 
plant  is  to  be  regarded  only  as 
another  industrial  operation,  as 
no  more  specialized  than  any 


BOOK  REVIEW 

Idwal  lones,  leit,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  columnist  ior  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
New  York  American,  and  Spec 
McClure,  assistant  to  Hedda  Hop¬ 
per  in  the  preparation  of  her 
syndicated  column,  discuss  Jones' 
forthcoming  book,  "Vermilion,"  at 
a  party  given  in  Los  Angeles  by 
Prentice-Hall. 


shipyard  or  textile  mill,  if  the 
press  is  to  be  regarded  by  SCAP 
as  a  junior  problem  to  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  supervision  of  a 
minor  section  of  the  lowest  rank¬ 
ing  division  of  the  whole  Occu¬ 
pation  set  up,  then  we  are  bound 
to  get  the  second  rate  results 
such  policy  would  appear  to 
envision. 

But  if  due  consideration  is 
given  to  the  fact  that,  with  an 
acute  paper  shortage,  16  million 
Japanese  families  are  daily  tak¬ 
ing  into  their  minds  as  a  basis 
for  their  mass  opinions  and  their 
mass  action  that  which  they 
read  in  the  press,  then  surely 
the  best  brains  of  SCAP,  of  tto 
Japanese  Government  and  (rf 
such  institutions  of  learning  as 
the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo  could  well  give  a  hi^ 
rating  to  this  problem  of  provid¬ 
ing  Japan  with  a  sound  basis 
for  the  support  of  a  responsible, 
objective  daily  press. 

■ 

Exclamation  Point 

Orange,  Tex. — One  of  the  first 
assignments  A.  F.  Burns  drew 
when  he  became  a  reporter  on 
the  Orange  Leader  in  1905  was 
a  declamation  contest.  He  hasn’t 
missed  a  single  contest  since  and 
Burns  has  just  covered  it  again, 
for  the  42nd  year! 


MOVING? 


vnCTN  moving,  help  ns 
**  give  you  prompt  servllM 
by  notlfj^g  ue  In  advanea^ 
and  by  giving  ua  both  old 
and  new  addreesee. 

The  paper  altuatlon  limits 
ue  to  c(^ea  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Back  copies  sro 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Subaeriptlon  ratma  ^  dommadct 
tSjOOf  Canada,  $5,50;  foraign, 
$6.00. 
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where  will  you  live? 


/F  your  home  is  destroyed  by  fire 
—it  may  be  months  before  you 
can  rebuild.  And  it  will  cost  you 
up  to  60%  more  when  materials 
are  ready. 

Safeguard  your  home  now  against 
these  4  major  causes  of  fire: 

^  1.  Careless  use  of  matches  and 
careless  smoking  habits. 

2.  Faulty  heating  and  cooking 
equipment— stoves,  furnaces, 
chimneys,  flues  and  pipes. 

3.  Misuse  of  gasoline  and  all  in¬ 
flammable  fluids. 

4.  Defective  wiring  and  electri¬ 
cal  appliances. 

Constant  caution  may  well  be  the 
means  of  saving  your  home,  your 
job,  even  your  life. 

And  remember:  property  values 
today  are  higher  than  ever.  Don’t 
let  fire  catch  you  under-insured. 
Consult  your  local  insurance  Agent 
or  Broker.  A  phone*  call  now  may 
save  you  thousands  of  dollars. 


CAPITAL  STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Members  of  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 
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Judges  in  the  Circulation  classification  finish  their  choices.  Left  to 
right:  Tom  Cathcart,  Jack  Kenney  and  Ralph  Neale. 


Details  of  Promotions 
Awarded  E  &  P  Oscars 

continued  from  page  7 

the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
and  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.) 
Times. 

The  same  board  which  chose 
the  South  Bend  study  selected 
the  Chicago  Times  Pantry  Poll 
as  the  best  sample  of  a  news¬ 
paper  inventory.  They  liked  it 
chiefly  because  it  showed  mer¬ 
chandise  actually  in  the  homes; 
not  just  questionnaire  data.  To 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  honorable  mention. 

Further  details  of  the  Oscar- 
winning  entries  follow: 

Variety  of  Functions 
Assigned  to  Promotion 
WASHINGTON  — National  ad¬ 
vertising  promotion  for  the 
Washington  Post  has  a  variety 
of  assignments: 

-  To  tell  the  story 

of  the  editorial 
power  and  pres- 
t  i  g  e  of  the 
Washing  ton 
Post:  To  empha¬ 
size  the  paper’s 
growth  and 
present  strong 
positira  in  ad- 
vertis^  linage; 
To  give  infor¬ 
mation  regard- 
.  ing  sales  poten- 

Blumberg  tials  of  the 

Washington  market. 

These  assignments  are  carried 
out  through  trade  paper  adver¬ 
tising,  through  direct  mail,  and 
through  the  preparation  of  pres¬ 
entations  for  the  Post’s  sales 
staff  and  national  representa¬ 
tives. 

Vigorous  and  continual  pro¬ 
motion  effort  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  Post’s  pub¬ 
lishing  policy  since  Eugene 
Meyer  bought  the  paper  in  1933, 
and  is  credited  with  having 
made  a  considerable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Post’s  growth  in 
advertising  volu  m  e — the  Post 
rose  from  47th  among  all  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  advertising  in 
1933  to  4tli  in  1946. 

The  material  submitted  by  the 
Post  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
competition  reflected  the  scope 
of  assignments  given  to  promo¬ 
tion. 


Presentations  included  a  ma¬ 
jor,  basic  sales  story  for  the 
paper,  entitled  “The  Story  Be¬ 
hind  the  Advertising  Growth  of 
the  Washington  Post,’’  and  also 
special  presentations  for  specific 
classifications:  groceries,  books, 
beer,  railroads,  and  institutional 
advertising. 

Trade  paper  advertising  in¬ 
cluded  a  special  campaign  on 
general  grocery  advertisers,  an¬ 
other  telling  of  the  Washington 
Post’s  successful  "Book  and  Au¬ 
thor’’  luncheons,  and  a  more 
general  series  which  told  of  the 
Post’s  leadership  in  certain  im¬ 
portant  linage  classifications,  or 
emphasized  the  paper’s  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  home  delivered,  home 
read  circulation,  or  referred  to 
indications  of  the  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  leadership. 

In  the  Mail 

Mailing  pieces  also  covered  a 
variety  of  subjects — a  special 
campaign  for  financial  adver¬ 
tisers,  institutional  promotion 
consisting  of  reprints  of  articles 
and  editorials  from  the  paper, 
individual  folders  design^  for 
the  wine  industry,  or  for  book 
publishers,  or  magazine  publish¬ 
ers.  other  mailing  pieces  on  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  Post  advertis¬ 
ers.  or  on  linage  leadership,  and 
several  on  the  editorial  prestige 
of  the  paper. 

This  nntional  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  wa.s  part  of  the  work 
done  throughout  the  year  by  the 
Washington  Post’s  promotion  de¬ 
partment,  which  also  handles 
promotion  for  the  local  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  departments, 
circulation  promotion,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations. 

The  department,  in  addition 
to  the  Promotion  Manager,  in¬ 
cludes  personnel  assigned  to 
copy,  layout  and  art,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  special  events,  and 
clerical  duties.  Although  work 
is  not  completely  departmental¬ 
ized,  so  that  all  members  of  the 
department  contribute  to  its  va¬ 
rious  activities,  it  happens  that 
most  of  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion  in  1946  was  the 
personal  work  of  the  Promotion 
Manager.  Raoul  Blumberg,  and 
of  two  of  the  three  artists, 
George  Wilt  and  Rick  Speigel. 
Except  for  the  time  he  spent  in 
the  army,  Blumberg  has  been 
with  the  Washington  Post  since 
1935,  and  has  been  Promotion 
Manager  since  1937. 


Judges  T.  Norman  Tvetcr  and  Henry  L.  Sparks  of  Class  1  ore  joinef 
by  John  A.  Finneran,  right,  of  Class  2  after  their  chores. 


PAP  and  PEP  Combine 
To  Build  Circulation 
LONG  BEACH,  Calif.  —  Boys 
benefit  and  the  newspaper 
gains  circulation  that  sticks  in 
a  definite  newspaperboy  ad¬ 
vancement  program,  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram  reports. 
The  I’PAP”  —  Press  Advance- 


Johnson  Flaherty 

ment  Program — shows  eight  at¬ 
tainments  in  its  two  years,  E&P 
was  advised  in  connection  with 
its  Circulation  Promotion  Award. 

PAP  calls  for  progressive  ad¬ 
vancements  of  boys  in  a  series 
of  earned  steps,  from  cadet  to 
master  dealer.  Minimum  points 
based  on  service,  route  in¬ 
creases,  new  orders,  collection 
and  savings  deposits  are  fixed 
for  each  advancement  in  rat¬ 
ing.  Specified  minimum  service 
times  also  are  required  in  the 
classifications  of  cadet,  junior 
and  senior  dealer  before  prog¬ 
ress  upward  to  the  master  deal¬ 
er  role.  Each  advancement 
wins  a  premium  and  is  marked 
by  a  special  reception.  Parents 
are  invited  to  attend  these 
“graduations,”  at  dinner  meet¬ 
ings. 

Results  in  the  two  years  have 
been: 

1 —  A  22%  increase  in  home 
delivery  circulation. 

2 —  Decrease  in  service  errors 
from  4.12  per  1,000  to  1.07. 

3 —  Dealer  turnover  cut  from 
a  36.3%  high  to  8.1%  per  month. 

4—  Current  circulation  bill 
payments  are  met  before  the 
month  end,  with  Collections 


starting  on  the  15th,  ended  by 
the  22nd.  (For  December  ai 
dealers’  paper  bills  were  pale 
before  Dec.  23  except  tw 
routes,  which  were  paid  b' 
Dec.  26.) 

5 —  Increased  good-will. 

6 —  Necessity  for  solicitors  an! 
payment  of  carrier-dealer  casi 
commissions  eliminated. 

7 —  Waiting  list  of  boys  desk 
ing  routes  established. 

8 —  School  relations  boosted  by 
program  requirement  satisfac 
tory  grades  be  maintained  by  i 
boy  dealers. 

PAP’S  recognition  system  pr& 
vides  a  wallet,  pocket  identifica 
tion  card,  and  a  letter  of  con 
gratulations.  A  master  dealer 
receives  a  dinner  reception,  to 
which  parents  are  invited;  en¬ 
graved  gold  wrist  watch;  framed 
certificate  of  merit;  “Master 
Dealer”  stamp  on  a  bracelet;  em 
bossed  ID  card  and  life  mem 
bership  in  the  Master  Dealer 
Press-'Telegram  Alumni. 

On  becoming  senior  dealers 
boys  are  eligible  to  compete  for 
the  Publisher’s  Award,  a  news 
paperboy  statuette. 

PAP  was  patterned  after  th« 
“yardstick”  plan  introduced  m 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Triburu 
when  Phil  Knox  was  circulation 
manager  there. 

PAP  was  started  under  direc 
tion  of  Clayton  Beaver,  forme: 
Press-Telegram  circulation  man 
ager.  About  mld-1946  Beaver 
accepted  the  Oakland  Pott 
Enquirer  circulation  manager 
ship.  He  was  succeeded  in  July 
1946,  by  George  Johnson,  who 
had  worked  with  Beaver. 

Among  those  prominent  in 
the  development  work  havt 
been  William  Snell,  circulation 
director,  and  Joe  E.  Flaherty 
sales  promotion  manager. 

A  helpful  PAP  promotion 
guide  has  been  the  carrier 
dealer  organ,  “PEP,”  published 
monthly  by  the  sales  promotion 
department.  The  magaziw 
started  in  mimeograph  form.  It 
blossomed  out  into  a  16-page 
printed  magazine,  covering  all 
carrier-dealer  activities. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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When  better 
automobiles  are  built 


The  popu/ar  4*doof  Sedan  os  you  find  if  in  the  SUPER  chassis. 


Howtoielirst 


Whlu  sMewail  firms,  u  Uhutrsted.  will  b« 
•opoited  pt  MUm  eeet  m  moo  m  •T«Jlabl«* 


IF  you  want  to  be  sure,  this  season,  that  you  are  strictly 
up  to  1947  in  the  style  and  manner  of  your  going  — 
center  your  choice  on  these  smart  new  Buicks. 

They’re  the  bright  and  shining  style-stars  of  the  season  — 
and  any  one  can  put  you  at  the  head  of  the  fashion  parade 
to  stay. 

Take  your  choice  of  the  roomy  4-door  Sedan  above,  the 
sleek  Convertible  below,  the  trim  2-doer  Sedanet  or  the 
smart-and-handy  Estate  Wagon  —  choose  any  of  nine 


smart  models  in  three  series,  three  wheelbases,  three  price 
ranges. 

In  all  you  get  style  that's  clearly  the  smartest  on  the  road 
—  power  with  the  matchless  lift  of  Fireball  action  —  the 
fluid  smoothness  of  BuiCoil  springing. 

The  smart  buy's  Buick  —  and  the  smartest  buyer  is  the  one 
who  gets  h#  order  in  quick 
est  with  his  Buick 
dealer. 


BUICK  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


Push'buffon  confro/s  Hff  fop  and  door  windows  ond 
odjusf  the  front  seat  in  the  sleek  ROADMASTER  or  SUPER  Converfibles, 
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A  seasonal  sports  program  has 
been  adopted.  A  bowling  league 
now  in  progress  Saturday  morn¬ 
ings  has  300  participants. 
Further  development  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  campaign  to  include 
trips,  vacations,  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  has  been  planned  and 
is  ready  for  launching  upon 
alleviation  of  newsprint. 

“It  is  a  long-range  program 
and  its  has  obtained  satisfactory 
results,”  W.  F.  Frisk,  publisher, 
said  in  commenting  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  to  date.  “It  has 
helped  to  instill  within  our 
young  associates  (boy  dealers) 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
basic  principles  of  good  busi¬ 
ness.  The  program  is  further 
ing  this  newspaper’s  desire  to 
acquaint  young  citizens  with  the 
mechanics  of  becoming  SOLID 
citizens." 

35  Pages  of  Ads  Sold 
By  Louisville  Program 
LOUISVILLE,  Ky.  — The  local 

advertising  campaign,  for 
which  the  Courier- journal  and 
Timet  won  an 
EtP  Promotion 
Contest  “Oscar," 
was  worked  out 
and  presented 
by  Arthur  Eyl, 
retail  advertis 
ing  manager. 

The  program 
was  designed 
for  the  Kent 
worth  Corp.  in 
an  effort,  said 
Eyl.  “to  find  co 
operative  adver¬ 
tising  money.” 

To  this  end,  the  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  followed  the  merchandise 
through  from  manufacturer  to 
retailer. 

Thirty-five  pages  of  advertis¬ 
ing  have  been  sold  through  the 
campaign,  and  while  it  was  ex 
elusive  to  Kentworth.  other 
merchandising  organizations  are 
adopting  the  plan.  Eyl  said. 

4-Point  Interest  Shown 
In  Farmer's  Betterment 
LOUISVILLE.  Ky. — Responsible 

for  the  1946  Farm  and  Home 
program  which  won  a  second 
award  for  the 
Courier  -  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Timet 
from  E&P,  are 
J.  Mack  Wynn, 

C-J  and  Times 
promotion  man¬ 
ager.  and  Doug¬ 
las  D.  Cornette. 
on  the  staff  of 
the  promotion 
department. 

Wynn,  head  of 
the  department 
for  the  last 
three  years,  suc¬ 
ceeded  John  Hoagland  and  took 
over  the  work  of  the  farm  and 
home  campaign  that  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  in  1937.  Cornette,  with 
the  department  before  the  war, 
served  in  the  armed  forces,  re¬ 
turning  to  his  job  early  last 
year. 

Of  the  program.  Wynn  said. 


Mixing  their  classifications,  the  Classified  Judges  and  the  Market 
Data  Judges  get  together:  Left  to  right.  Morion  Harper,  Dr.  George 
t  ■  I- Ml  S-C^Gollup,  Felix  S.  Towle  and  C.  M.  Corroll. 


Eyl 


Wynn 


“We  believe  it  played  no  small 
part  in  the  marvelous  farm  pro¬ 
duction  record  made  by  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  southern  Indiana 
farmers  in  1946  when  this  area 
led  the  nation  in  farm  produc¬ 
tion  gains,  according  to  a  recent 
bulletin  from  the  Unite  !  States 
Department  of  Agricultura.” 

The  program  was  designed 
primarily  to  raise  the  living 
standards  of  the  agricultural 
families  of  the  area.  Farmers 
were  encouraged  and  rewarded 
for  efficient  farm  management, 
systematic  accounting  and  con¬ 
trol,  crop  diversification,  better 
livestock,  soil  conservation,  and 
farm  sustained  home-making  and 
home  improvement. 

Its  four  main  features  were; 

Home  and  Farm  Improvement 
Campaign  —  $5,000  in  prizes — 
Awards  are  made  on  an  annual 
basis  to  recognize  on  a  compara 
tive  basis  progress  made  on  in¬ 
dividual  farms  in  agriculture 
and  homemaking.  Prizes  are 
awarded  to  farmers  for  efficient 
farm  management,  crop  diversi 
fication,  better  livestock,  soil 
conservation  and  community  ac¬ 
tivities.  Farm  women  are  re 
warded  for  excellent  records  of 
farm-sustained  homemaking  and 
home  improveanent. 

Soil  Conservation  Essay  Con 
TEST  —  $1,500  in  prizes  —  Farm 
girls  and  boys  in  grade  and 
high  schools  compete  in  this 
contest  which  is  sponsored  in 
cooperation  with  the  Kentucky 
Association  of  Soil  Conservation 
Supervisors.  This  year  4,635 
students  wrote  essays  on  “Why 
a  Soil  Conservation  Program  is 
important  to  Kentucky.”  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds  went  to  three 
grand  prize  winners  and  to 
champions  in  76  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Districts. 

Tom  Wallace  Forestry  Award 
— $400  in  prizes — Named  for 
the  editor  of  the  Times,  this 
award  gives  prizes  to  farmers 
for  their  forestry  efforts.  A 
grand  prize  of  $2()0  is  given  for 
a  complete  forestry  program,  a 
$100  prize  for  protection,  man¬ 
agement,  and  utilization  of  es¬ 
tablished  wooded  areas,  and  a 
$100  prize  for  planting  young 
trees. 

4-  H  Club  State  Champion¬ 
ships — Two  gold  wrist  watches 
for  prizes — ^These  two  awards 
are  made  to  the  winners  of  the 


4-H  Club  State  Championships 
in  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Winners  are  selected 
on  a  basis  of  the  4-H  Club  proj¬ 
ects  started  and  completed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  community  and 
club  leadership,  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  constructive  farm  pro¬ 
grams.  One  boy  and  one  girl 
are  selected  for  the  awards 
This  year  another  incentive 
program  is  being  added  which 
will  encompass  the  work  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America. 

Test  Town,  U.  S.  A..' 
Answered  Agencies'  Query 
SOUTH  BEND,  Ind.— The  South 
Bend  Tribune  won  the  “Oscar” 
for  the  best  market  data  book. 

Clarence  W. 

Harding,  public 
relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune, 
who  prepared 
the  book,  com¬ 
mented  on  the 


method  of  prep¬ 
aration  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“South  Bend 
was  a  war  in¬ 
dustry  city.  Con¬ 
versations  with  „  j. 

agency  men  dur-  noiamg 

ing  the  war  convinced  us  that, 
where  we  were  concerned,  they 
had  one  question  in  mind: 

“  ‘What  will  happen  to  the 
South  Bend  market  when  the 
war  contracts  terminate?’ 

“  ‘This  is  the  question  we  at 
tempted  to  answer  with  our 
market  data  book,  “Test  Town, 
USA.’ 

“We  reasoned  that  the  answer 
would  be  found  in  the  effect 
which  war  contract  terminations 
had  on  population,  buying  pow¬ 
er,  retail  sales,  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  in  our  market.  The 
first  three  showed  gains  while 
industrial  employment  showed 
understandable  losses. 

“In  our  book  we  used  every 
provable  statement  to  drama¬ 
tize  these  gains.  Population 
gains  were  highlighted  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  1940  census. 
Our  market’s  buying  power  was 
dramatized  by  showing  how 
much  our  effective  buying  in¬ 
come  per  family  exceeded  both 
the  national  and  Indiana  aver¬ 
ages.  The  number  and  per 


centage  of  people  in  each  of  four 
annual  wage  brackets — $1,500  or 
less.  $1,500  to  $3,000,  $3,000  to 
$5,000  and  over  $5,0()0 — in  each 
Indiana  county  in  our  market 
proved  an  interesting  feature  of 
our  book.  Sales  taxes  paid  by 
our  Michigan  counties  was  an¬ 
other. 

Sought  Test  Town  Goal 

“Retail  sales  were  compared 
with  those  shown  in  the  1939 
Census  of  Business  to  point  up 
increase.  Industrial  employ¬ 
ment  reached  its  highest  point 
in  August,  1943.  We  compared 
this  with  August,  1946.  The 
comparison  showed  losses  in 
only  the  manufacturing  plants 
employing  more  than  5,0()0 
workers.  This  was  understand¬ 
able  because  these  are  automo¬ 
bile  plants  in  which  employ¬ 
ment  will  undoubtedly  increase 
as  the  automobile  industry  in¬ 
creases  its  production. 

“The  extent  to  which  Chicago 
newspapers  cover  our  market 
has  always  been  an  important 
question.  We  answered  it  by 
comparing  the  daily  and  Sunday 
ABC  circulation  and  percentage 
of  family  coverage  of  each  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  with  that  of  our 
own  in  the  South  Bend  market 
(ABC  Retail  Trading  Zone), 
each  county  and  the  city  zone. 

“Our  book  included  a  list  of 
wholesalers,  chain  grocery  and 
drug  stores,  department  stores 
and  other  important  ouLleis  for 
the  convenience  of  advertisers 
seeking  to  establish  distribution 
in  ‘Test  Town,  U.S.A.’  ” 

“Advertisements  from  our 
trade  paper  campaign  were  used 
to  illustrate  the  book.  As  a 
further  tie-in  the  theme  of  our 
trade  paper  campaign,  ‘Test 
Town,  U.S. A.,’’  was  used  on  the 
book’s  cover.” 

‘Pantry  Poll'  Rings  the  Bell 
With  400-Honie  Checkup 
CHICAGO— The  Chicago  Timet- 

Northwestern  University 
“Pantry  Poll,”  selected  as  win¬ 
ner  of  the  market  survey  clas¬ 
sification  of  the  E&P  Promotion 
contest,  is  a  continuing  study 
of  grocery  brand  preference  in 
Chicago.  It  is  the  joint  product 
of  Mel  Barker,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ’Times,  and  Prof. 
Charles  L.  Allen,  research  di¬ 
rector  and  assistant  dean  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University. 

The  current  edition  reports 
more  than  1,700  brand-identified 
items  in  133  classifications  of 
groceries  and  allied  products. 
'The  survey  is  made  and  pub¬ 
lished  three  times  yearly — fre¬ 
quently  enough  to  mirror  sig¬ 
nificant  trends  in  consumer  re¬ 
sponse. 

The  Pantry  Poll  is  not  based 
on  questionnaires  prepared  from 
memory,  homemakers’  diaries, 
or  indications  of  brand-prefer¬ 
ence  by  random  housewives.  To 
obtain  data  for  the  studies, 
trained  university  investigators 
regularly  visit  400  Pantry  Poll 
Panel  homes  to  make  recurrent, 
exact  inventories  of  the 
amounts,  types  and  brands  of 
foodstuffs  on  hand. 

Since  Pantry  Poll  Panel  fam¬ 
ilies  are  carefully  chosen,  and 
conform  to  the  economic  and 
( Continued  on  page  58 ) 
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with  a  Beechcraft 


always  on  rail — rqui{)[)ed  for  day  or  night 
flight.  You  travel  in  quiet,  uncrowded  comfort 
— any  season  of  the  year.  The  Bonanza  comes 
fully  equipped  with  two-way  radio,  landing 
lights,  instruments,  controllable  prop,  heater, 
retractable  landing  gear,  landing  flaps,  and  a 
score  of  new  refinements. 

There  is  a  Beechcraft  distributor  near  you 
who  has  the  facts  and  figures  you  need  to 
evaluate  Bonanza  transportation  in  the  light 
of  your  paper’s  neetls.  (^all  him.  Beech  Air¬ 
craft  Corporation,  Wichita,  Kansas,  U.S.A. 


Reporters  and  photographers  do  "leg 
.  work”  at  172  mph  .  .  .  when  the  new 
Bee*  hcraft  4-place  Bonanza  is  a  member  of 
the  stall'.  Since  the  Bonanza  has  a  range  of 
750  miles,  they  can  cover  a  story  hundreds  of 
miles  distant  and  return — with  no  time  wasted 
en  route.  The  days  of  travel  it  saves  for  the 
business  oflice  alone  earns  its  board  and  keep! 

The  Bonanza  is  a  news  event  in  itself — an 
areo<lynamic  achievement  that  combines  high 
speed  ami  high  payload  with  economical  oper¬ 
ation — as  low  as  1^  per  passenger  mile.  It  is 


The  “Flying  Newsroom"  —  The  twin-engined 
Beccheraft  Executive  Transport,  200  mph  speed, 
up  to  nine  persons,  luxuriously  appointed.  Fully 
ecjuipped  for  the  highest  standards  of  air  transport 


WICHITA,  KANSAS.  U.  S.  A. 


service. 
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ethic  pattern  of  Chicago,  Pan¬ 
try  Poll  statistics  may  be  used 
as  a  reiiable  index  of  current 
brand  preferences  and  shopping 
habits  of  Chicago  homemakers 
in  general. 

From  the  statistical  develop¬ 
ments  in  successive  Polls,  sales 
managers  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tives  can  trace  the  effects  of 
changing  marketing  factors  on 
any  of  the  more  than  1,700  listed 
items,  and  can  map  sales  strate¬ 
gies  to  cope  with  prevailing 
conditions. 

In  collecting  Pantry  Poll  data, 
investigators  make  a  detailed  in¬ 
ventory  of  all  food  and  allied 
products  in  each  Panel  home. 
Their  tabulations  cover  prod¬ 
ucts  found  on  the  pantry  shelves, 
in  refrigerators  and  deep  freez¬ 
ers,  in  kitchen  cabinets,  under 
the  sink,  and  in  all  other  places 
in  or  adjacent  to  the  kitchen. 
Care  is  taken  to  accurately 
identify  all  products  stored  in 
canisters  and  home  containers. 

Pantry  Poll,  regularly  distrib¬ 
uted  without  charge  to  more 
than  2,000  food  firms  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  Canada  and  Europe,  is  of 
prime  interest  to  those  whose 
products  are  distributed  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  However,  many  grocery- 
products  advertisers  in  other 
areas  find  the  studies  a  source 
of  significant  figures.  The  same 
holds  true  of  those  whose  indus- 


Allen  and  Barker 

tries  stem  from  the  food  field. 

Pantry  Poll  also  is  being  util¬ 
ized  by  several  leading  colleges 
and  universities  as  basic  study 
material  for  courses  in  advertis¬ 
ing  research  and  market  an¬ 
alysis. 

Toronto  Star  Believes 
In  Telling  Its  Readers 
TORONTO,  Can. — The  Toronto 

Daily  Star  has  always  made 
the  fullest  possible  use  of  pro¬ 
motion  in  aU  dispartments,  al¬ 
though  each  department  looks 
after  its  own.  The  Classified 
Department,  which  received  the 
E&P  award,  has  always  felt  that 
advertisements  in  its  own  col¬ 
umns  are  by  far  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  productive  means  of 
promoting  the  Want  Ad  section, 
according  to  Sidney  U.  T.  Car¬ 


penter,  classified  advertising 
promotion  director. 

It  has  been  found  that  adver¬ 
tisements  telling  of  results  from 
Star  Want  Ads  are  particu¬ 
larly  beneficial. 

“Readers”  a  p  - 
pear  regularly 
on  the  section 
page,  directed 
both  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  read¬ 
ers,  also  small 
boxes  are  run 
in  the  Want  Ad 
section. 

Other  Star 
classified  p  r  o  - 
motion  consists' 
of  regular  inser- 
tions  of  adver-  Carpenter 
tisements  in  farm,  poultry,  real 
estate  and  school  trustee  maga¬ 
zines,  pet  stock  catalogues  and 
other  local  media;  of  large 
painted  billboards  at  points 
where  driving  and  pedestrian 
traffic  is  heavy;  of  direct  mail, 
letters  and  f older. s:  of  an  annual 
Vacation  Guide,  and  of  sales¬ 
men's  presentations,  such  as  the 
presentation  used  in  selling 
classified  summer  resort  ads. 

Because  so  many  newspaper 
readers  are  interested  in  resort 
advertising,  means  of  getting  it 
are  highly  competitive.  The 
Star  printed  33,581  summer  re 
sort  classified  advertisements 
during  1946,  which  it  believe-s 
to  be  a  world  record.  In  the 
case  of  direct  mail  and  presen¬ 
tation  promotion,  the  sales¬ 
persons  directly  interested  are 
shown  copy  for  their  approval 


or  suggestions.  For  instance,  the 
salesmen  who  travel  to  the  re¬ 
sort  sections  of  Ontario  in  the 
early  spring,  are  shown  a 
“rough”  of  the  proposed  presen- 


Nystrom  Tannenbaum 

Judges  of  retail  promotion. 

tation  books  before  going  ahead 
and  completing  the  job.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  other  salespeople  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  make 
suggestions  when  promotion  is 
being  prepared  for  them. 

■ 

Plan  Cocktail  Party 

Top-flight  entertainment  is  the 
theme  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald’s  annual 
Advertisers’  Cocktail  Party  to 
be  conducted  during  ANPA 
Week  in  New  Yo^’s  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Hotel,  April  23.  The  pro¬ 
gram  includes  Ray  Horl,  now 
appearing  in  “The  Chocolate 
Soldier,”  Freddie  Lightner  of 
“Hit  the  Deck”  and  “Off  to  Buf¬ 
falo,”  Dolores  Anderson,  recent¬ 
ly  of  New  York’s  Rainbow 
Room,  and  Vin  Hall,  pianist. 


Bert  ChiWers 
and  the  Melon  Patch 


:hlldet»  put  »  •«»  ta  ^ 
B  the  other  dey-Hexe  »  «»“» 

mted  more  melons  than  1 
this  year.  Stop 

iny  as  you  ‘ 


hilt  Bert  explains;  It»  alway 
but  Ben  .-vto  share  things 

Biven  me  a  big  Kick  lo  wio* 
tmh  other,  when  I  can  afford  to 

^irnr^t^^r'^nust 

like  to  indulge  my  whims. 


>n  can  guess,  plenty  of  folks 
•Ir  kids  over  and  plenty  of 
,„t,  c«ne  too.  They  cer- 

trippedBerfa  melon  patch 

ime.  And  then  when  they 
ready  to  go  >*»;"*• 

I  .H  the  kids  to 

t,red  the  grownups  a  glass 

cold  sparkling  beer. 

LiraUy  it  puzzled  some  folks. 


From  where  I  sit.  If  we  had  i^re 

tired  old  world  of  ours  would  be 
a  whole  lot  better  off! 


Joe  Marsh  “writes'’ 
once  a  week,  40  weeks 
a  year  in  6090  newspapers 
throughout  the  country 


•  This  series  of  United  States  Brewing  In¬ 
dustry  advertisements  “From  Where  I  Sit” 
by  Joe  Marsh — the  “country  editor” — has 
been  running  regularly  in  weekly  and  daily 
newspapers  for  5  years. 

•  For  1947  this  campaign  has  been  stepped 
up  considerably— to  a  total  of  30,253,440  lines 
in  6090  newspapers  carrying  its  message  of 
tolerance  and  moderation  to  a  circulation  of 
22  million. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 


21  East  40th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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'i  thought  they  were  making 

all  kinds  of  money!” 

"Everybody  sort  of  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Blank  Manufacturing  Company 
here  was  a  gold  mine.  In  fact,  we  used  to  do  a  lot  of  talking  about  how  they 
could  afford  to  pay  us  more. 

"Now  it  turns  out  that,  instead  of  making  money,  they  were  losing  money 
.  .  .  and  instead  of  looking  for  a  pay  raise  we’re  looking  for  new  jobs. 

"Next  time,  believe  me.  I’m  going  to  make  sure  that  the  company  I  work  for 
knows  how  to  make  money  .  .  .  and  keeps  on  making  it.  And  I’m  going  to  feel 
just  as  good  about  those  profits  as  the  stockholders.  Profits  mean  dividends 
for  them,  and  they  mean  a  good  job  and  security  for  me.’’ 

★  ★  ★ 

Republic  believes  that  one  of  its  most  importat :  obligations  to  Republic  employees 
...  if  not  THE  most  important ...  is  to  make,  and  keep  on  making,  a  fair  profit. 

That  is  the  only  way  that  Republic,  or  any  other  company,  can  stay  in  business 
and  continue  to  furnish  good  jobs  to  those  who  depend  on  it  for  employment. 

Republic's  total  profit  for  1946  amounted  to  less  than  four 
^  pennies  of  each  dollar  it  received  during  the  entire  year. 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORPORATION 


This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  cities  and  towns  where 
Republic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located. 
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Springfield,  Mo.,  Plant 
Razed;  Equipment  Lost 


SPRINGFIELD,  Mo.— Restora¬ 
tion  of  the  building  and  pub¬ 
lishing  equipment  of  Spring- 
field  Newspapers,  Inc.  —  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  March  27 — was 
well  under  way  this  week. 

Workmen  were  clearing  away 
the  debris  of  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments,  all  of  which  were 


Four-star  Final  blase. 


wiped  out,  and  salvaging  a  few 
small  pieces  of  equipment. 

The  two  printing  presses,  all 
of  the  17  typesetting  machines, 
all  engraving  equipment,  mail¬ 
ing  department  facilities  and  all 
related  facilities  were  consid¬ 
ered  a  complete  loss. 

Although  thus  crippled, 
Springfield's  newspapers  contin¬ 
ue  to  publish  and  will  continue 
to  publish  regularly.  A  combined 
edition  of  Springfield  Daily 
News  and  Springfield  Leader 
and  Press  was  delivered  the  day 
after  the  fire  to  all  Springfield 
sub.scribers — nearly  ^,00& — al¬ 
most  at  the  customary  hour. 

The  paper  was  printed  200 
miles  from  Springfield  in  Mus¬ 
kogee,  Okla.,  in  the  plant  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Co. 
News  copy  was  telephoned  from 
Springfield  and  nearly  26,000 
copies  were  printed  in  time  to 
make  the  midnight  train  to 
Springfield,  which  arrived  at 
5:30  Friday  morning.  Waiting 
carriers  completed  their  distri¬ 
bution. 

Using  Muskogee  Plant 

Publication  in  the  Muskogee 
plant  will  continue  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  news  staffs  of  Spring- 
field  newspapers  are  functioning 
as  usual  and  direct  telegraph 
lines  have  been  established  be¬ 
tween  Springfield  and  Musko¬ 
gee. 

Although  burned  out,  the 
Springfield  Leader  and  Press 
succeeded  in  issuing  an  abbrev¬ 
iated  edition  in  town  right  after 
the  fire.  Type  was  set  in  half  a 
dozen  job  shops  and  assembled 
at  the  plant  of  the  Inland  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  broke  records  in 
printing  a  four-page  paper  on  a 
hand-fed  press.  About  3,500 
copies  were  printed  and  sold. 

Publishers  of  Springfield 
Newspapers  Friday  were  busy 
consulting  equipment  compan¬ 
ies,  suppliers,  building  contrac¬ 
tors,  and  other  agencies  on  ar¬ 
rangements  for  reconstructing 
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the  building  and  installing  new 
printing  equipment. 

Newsprint  Damaged 

The  fire  destroyed: 

First  the  paper  storage  room, 
where  hundreds  of  tons  of  news¬ 
print  were  stacked.  One  section 
ot  the  storage  room  was  razed 
by  fire,  another  section  was 
soaked  with  water. 

The  engraving  shop.  Equip¬ 
ment  was  only  a  few  years  old. 

The  pressroom,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  main  press,  capable 
of  turning  out  a  64-page  paper, 
and  the  smaller  color  comics 
press. 

The  composing  room  included 
17  typesetting  machines  —  and 
all  are  believed  damaged  beyond 
repair. 

A  portion  of  the  newsroom — 
the  society  and  art  departments, 
south  of  the  main  part  of  the 
newsroom — was  saved  from 
flames,  but  equipment  was  dam¬ 
aged  by  water. 

The  front  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing — the  business  office,  execu¬ 
tive  offices  and  the  extensive  li¬ 
brary  of  mats — wasn’t  touched 
by  fire,  but  was  heavily  smudged 
by  smoke. 

Destroyed  in  the  newsroom 
were  six  teletype  machines — two 
each  of  International  News 
Service,  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press. 

First  to  discover  the  fire 
about  6  a.  m.  was  a  nightwatch- 
man  at  the  plant — and  first  to 
fight  it  were  News  and  Leader 
employes,  a  handful  of  printers 
remaining  on  duty  past  their 
regular  quitting  time  to  prepare 
for  the  usual  "heavy  run"  re¬ 
quired  by  the  big  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  paper. 

Among  them  was  Ray  Hen¬ 
dricks  who  said  the  fire  seemed 
to  be  coming  from  the  furnace 
room,  under  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  press  room.  It  thus 
was  feeding  directly  into  the 
room  where  files  of  the  news¬ 
paper  were  stored,  in  cabinets 
extending  all  the  way  to  the 
ceiling. 

Editorial  Rooms  Set  Up 

After  the  initial  shock  of  the 
fire  had  been  overcome,  em¬ 
ployes  of  Springfield  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  were  mobilized  quick¬ 
ly  for  the  gigantic,  complex 
task  of  publishing  the  after¬ 
noon’s  edition  of  the  Leader  and 
Press. 

Editorial  rooms  were  set  up  in 
the  newspaper’s  executive  of¬ 
fices,  which  were  not  touched. 

Meanwhile,  KGBX  which  is 
supplied  with  Associated  Press 
news,  turned  over  part  of  its 
copy  to  the  newspaper. 

Pictures  were  taken  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  police  depart¬ 
ment’s  darkroom. 

An  engraving  plant  at  Au¬ 
rora  agreed  to  make  the  cuts, 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
newspapers’  engraver. 

Various  printing  companies  in 
Springfield  agreed  to  tackle  the 
task  of  setting  the  type  and 
headlines,  then  printing  the 
paper. 


Williston  Quits 
Vincennes  Daily 
To  Run  Weeklies 

Vincennes,  Ind.  —  Charles  S. 
(Tod)  Williston,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Vincennes  Sun- 
Commercial  for  the  last  10  years, 
took  over  duties  as  president, 
editor  and  publisher  of  three 
suburban  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  Milwaukee  market  April  1. 

The  papers  are:  the  Shore- 
wood  Herald,  Whitefish  Bay 
Herald  and  Wauwatosa  Times. 
They  will  be  published  by  the 
North  Shore  Publishing  Co.,  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  Shorewood  Print¬ 
ing  Co. 

Harvey  J.  Kitz,  formerly  co 
editor  and  publisher  with  Har 
old  Murphy,  will  remain  with 
the  new  company  as  business 
manager. 

James  J.  Snodgress,  formerly 
assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Sun-Commercial,  will  join 
the  new  firm  as  secretary  and 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  Wau 
watosa  Times  business  and  news 
departments.  Snodgress,  with 
the  exception  of  31^  years  in 
the  army,  has  spent  the  past  10 
years  with  the  Sun  Commercial. 

Williston  came  to  Vincennes 
from  Fort  Madison,  la.,  where 
he  had  been  advertising  man 
ager  of  the  Everting  Democrat 
for  four  years.  Previous  to  that 
he  had  spent  a  year  each  in  the 
advertising  departments  of  the 
Green  Bay  (Wis. )  Press-Gazette 
and  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Journal- 
News,  and  short  terms  with 
WHBY  at  Green  Bay  and  WJBC 
at  LaSalle.  Ill. 

Norman  Wernet,  formerly 
with  the  Muncie  Star-Muncie 
Evening  Press,  succeeds  Willis¬ 
ton  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  Sun  Commercial.  Wernet 
was  associated  with  the  Muncie 
Press  as  classified  advertising 
manager  prior  to  the  war  and 
after  four  years  with  the  Navy 
returned  to  the  Muncie  news¬ 
papers. 
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Sackett  Buys 
Seattle  Star; 
Parish  to  Stay 

Seattle,  Wash. — Sale  of  the 
Seattle  Star  was  announced 
jointly  this  week  by  Sheldon  F 
Sackett.  the  purchaser,  and 
Howard  W.  Parish,  the  seller. 

The  newspaper  is  the  third 
property  acquired  by  Sackett  . 
and  his  associates  in  the  Pa  ‘  * 
cific  Northwest  within  recem 
weeks.  Publisher  of  the  Coos 
Bay  (Ore.)  Times,  he  recently 
bought  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Sun,  and  the  Portland  (Ore.' 
East  Side  Post,  the  latter  a 
community  weekly. 

Sale  of  the  Seattle  Star  was 
negotiated  by  Fred  F.  Chitty. 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Sackett  radio  and  newspaper 
properties.  Parish,  and  Smith 
Davis  &  Co.,  New  York  news¬ 
paper  brokers.  Purchase  price 
was  not  revealed,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  exceed  $400,000. 

Parish  will  continue  to  be  as 
sociated  with  the  Star,  it  was 
announced. 

Sackett,  in  addition  to  his 
newspapers,  operates  radio  sta¬ 
tions  KOOS,  Coos  Bay:  KVAN, 
Vancouver,  Wash.;  KROW,  Oak 
land,  Calif.;  and  has  an  applica 
tion  pending  with  the  FCC  for 
the  purchase  of  KWJJ,  Port 
land,  Ore. 

According  to  the  E&P  1947 
International  Yearbook,  the  Star.  ! 
a  six-day  evening  paper,  has  a 
circulation  of  about  07,000.  The 
Times,  evening,  has  171,000, 
with  220.0()0  on  Stonday;  and  ; 
the  Post-Intelligencer,  morning.  ’ 
has  164,000,  with  274.000  on 
Sunday. 

■ 

PM  Denies  Red  Taint 

A  denial  that  PM's  policies 
are  associated  with  those  of  the 
Daily  Worker  was  expressed 
March  24  by  Editor  John  P  * 
Lewis  on  the  Fulton  Lewis  radio  i 
program  in  answer  to  comment 
on  PM  by  Fulton  Lewis. 
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"MAKE  THE  BEST  BETTER”  is  the  motto  ofthe  Jolly  Sol¬ 
diers  4-H  Club  of  C’.rawford  County,  Iowa,  among  whose 
members  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Knop  and  their  ten 
children.  Next  time  sOmeonc  mentions  the  American 

Portrait  of 

Why  do  we  print  this  family  portrait? 

Because  we  at  General  Mills  have  a  tremendous  stake 
in  the  people  who  live  on  American  farms.  We  depend 
upon  them  for  things  they  raise — last  year  we  Ixrught  some 
5200.000,000  worth.  And  they  buy  back  from  us  the 
flours,  cereals  and  feeds  we  make  from  these  things-  -on 
which  our  profit  has  averaged  a  little  under  on  the 
dollar  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Because  of  our  vital  interest  in  agriculture,  we  have 
working  with  us  a  man  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to 
rural  youth.  For  30  years  “Dad”  Erickson,  like  other 
youth  leaders,  has  dedicated  himself  to  rural  Ix)ys  and 
girls.  Through  the  understanding  efforts  of  such  rural 
youth  leaders,  we  feel  that  government,  industry  and 
agriculture  have  Iteen  brought  closer  together  for  the 
l)enefit  of  the  young  people  of  rural  .America. 

General  Mills  itself  runs  a  farm.  It  is  an  ordinary  farm, 
except  that  its  chief  product  is  not  food,  but  facts.  .At  the 
Larro  Research  Farm — not  far  from  Detroit — our  sci¬ 
entists  are  working  hand  in  hand  with  agricultural 
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farmer,  think  of  this  family  picture.  It  will  give  you  a  good 
idea  of  the  kind  of  citizens  upon  whom  we  depend  for 
most  of  the  food  we  eat,  much  of  the  clothing  we  wear 
and  many  exciting  new  industrial  products  from  the  soil. 

tomorrow 

schools  and  gov’ernment  agencies  to  improve  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  livestock  and  poultry.  Farmers  are  turning 
these  practical  facts  into  more  and  better  food  for  you. 

We’re  doing  what  we  can  to  help  make  life  pleasant 
and  profitable  for  the  Knops  became  their  future  is  our 
future — and  the  future  of  all  America. 


Copyright  1947,  General  Milli,  Inc.,  Mli 


No  Typewriter  Cooking 
In  HT  Home  Institute 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


THE  WOMAN  at  the  other  end 

of  the  Home  Institute  tele¬ 
phone  wire  sounded  flurried,  as 
if  she  had  a  bowl  of  chocolate 
cake  batter  balanced  on  the 
phone  stand. 

“What  do  you  do  when  cake 
batter  curdles?”  she  wailed. 

Such  hurry-up  queries  and 
more  leisurely  mail  requests  for 
Home  Institute  information  and 
leaflets  numbered  207,459  at  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  dur¬ 
ing  1946 — and  not  a  few  Home 
Institute  readers  were  rescued 
from  curdled  batter,  stains 
on  the  tablecloth  and  soiled 
upholstery. 

Service  for  30  Years 

Working  as  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lic  service,  the  Herald  Tribune 
Home  Institute  has  for  30  years 
made  news  of  interest  to  home¬ 
makers,  as  well  as  reporting 
such  news,  and  the  pulse  of  pub¬ 
lic  response  has  been  felt  con¬ 
tinuously  through  readers’  ques¬ 
tions  and  requests. 

In  1946,  for  instance,  as  Insti¬ 
tute  Director  Eloise  Davison’s 
report  shows,  the  Home  Insti¬ 
tute  tested  and  developed  in  its 
own  laboratories  1,117  recipes, 
planned  135  meals,  tested  415 
new  foods  and  368  items  of  new 
equipment,  conducted  21  lec¬ 
tures  and  meetings  and  looked 
into  the  possibilities  of  17  devel¬ 
opments  for  manufacturers  — 
these  in  addition  to  writing  the 
results  for  daily  homemakers’ 
articles  and  This  Week  maga¬ 
zine  stories,  photographing  the 
food,  furnishings,  and  equipment 
for  use  with  the  articles  and 
preparing  a  continual  flow  of 
leaflets. 

“We  never  do  any  typewriter 
cooking  or  window  shopping,” 
declared  Miss  Davison.  “Things 
are  brought  in  and  we  give 
them  a  use  test.” 

Helps  Advertising  Staff 

The  Home  Institute  is  strictly 
an  editorial  department,  but 
Miss  Davison  provides  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  once  a  month 
with  the  raw  materials  for  pro¬ 
moting  grocery,  homemaking 
and  appliance  advertising.  She 
provides  this  in  a  summary  of 
services  to  readers  and  ma¬ 
terials  tried  out. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1946  the 
Home  Institute  began  to  use 
product  names  in  stories  to  cut 
down  the  volume  of  inquiries. 
Mail  from  the  Sunday  magazine, 
however — chiefly  coupon  clip¬ 
ping  to  request  leaflets — was  up 
more  than  52,000  in  1946. 

The  coupon  requests  tell  her 
that  This  Week  is  saved  when 
the  rest  of  the  newspaper  is 
thrown  away.  A  coupon  printed 
Nov.  24  produced  8,060  requests 
in  the  first  week,  6,164  in  the 
second,  1,226  the  third,  388  the 
fourth  and  74  requests  the  fifth 
week. 

The  Home  Institute  can  dis¬ 
cover  from  its  coupon  orders 
whether  women  are  cooking  at 
home  or  eating  out  more. 


whether  their  incomes  are  more 
than  adequate  or  whether  they 
need  more  low  cost  meals  and 
menus  in  their  newspaper, 
whether  they  lack  servants— or 
sugar 

College  Co-eds  Report 

The  Home  Institute  has  an¬ 
other  way  of  keeping  up  with 
homemaking  developments 
throughout  the  country,  a  re¬ 
cently  developed  staff  of  paid 
co-ed  correspondents  located  in 
important  home  economics  de¬ 
partments  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

These  correspondents  were 
picked  by  Miss  Davison  from 
students  studying  both  journal¬ 
ism  and  home  economics.  At 
least  four  times  a  year  they  re¬ 
port  on  the  interests  of  the 
homemakers  in  their  locales  and 
the  developments  achieved  by 
their  schools’  research  in  that 
field. 

Before  long  the  same  system 
will  extend  to  students  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Miss  Davison 
hopes. 

■ 

Berlin  Union  Protests 
Banning  of  Reporter 

Chicago — The  American  For¬ 
eign  Correspondents  Association 
in  Berlin  has  protested  to  the 
Russian  army  commander 
against  a  decision  banning  Hal 
Foust,  Chicago  Tribune  repre¬ 
sentative,  from  an  approved 
press  tour  of  the  Soviet  zone  in 
Germany,  according  to  John 
Thompson,  Tribune  Berlin  cor¬ 
respondent. 

A  Soviet  spokesman  had  in¬ 
formed  the  U.S.  Army  public 
relations  that  Foust,  Tribune 
Berlin  bureau  chief,  would  not 
be  permitted  to  make  the  six- 
day  tour  because  his  “news¬ 
paper  had  been  unfriendly  to 
the  Soviet  Union,”  Thompson 
reported. 

■ 

2%  of  Church  Budget 
Recommended  for  Ads 

Oakland,  Calif.  —  Churches 
could  be  a  far  greater  power  if 
they  would  make  wider  and  bet¬ 
ter  use  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  said  Howard  R.  Smith,  in  a 
recent  talk  at  the  Golden  Gate 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
here. 

Smith,  who  is  Southern  and 
Western  representative  of  the 
National  Research  Bureau  of 
Chicago,  said,  “If  I  were  pastor 
of  a  church,  I  would  set  aside 
2%  of  the  church  budget,  which 
is  about  the  minimum  used  by 
commercial  business  firms  for 
advertising.” 

■ 

Anti-Liquor  Bill  Passed 

Atlanta,  Ga. — A  bill  outlaw¬ 
ing  the  advertising  of  liquor, 
wine  and  beer  has  been  passed 
by  the  Geogia  State  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  29  to  9.  The  measure 
now  goes  to  the  House. 


Limit  of  100  Set 
On  VA  Piess  Staff 

Washington  —  Congress  has 
taken  its  first  step  toward  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  cost  of  govern¬ 
ment  press  relations  by  tenta¬ 
tively  fixing  a  limit  of  100  per¬ 
sons  to  be  employed  in  that 
work  in  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  result  of  which 
would  be  dropping  180  employes. 

The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  made  the  pro¬ 
posal,  which  is  subject  to  action 
on  the  floor  and  approval  by  the 
President. 


Officers  Re-elected 
At  Chicago  Times 

Chicago  —  Officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  Chicago  Times,  Inc.,  were 
reelected  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  March  31.  Those  reelected 
include  Richard  J.  Finnegan. 
Times  editor  and  publisher, 
president;  Russ  Stewart,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  first  vicepresident; 
J.  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  business  man 
ager,  second  vicepresident;  Rob 
ert  Walshaw,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  F.  H.  Ona.sch.  as 
sistant  secretary. 

■ 

Sayers  in  Melbourne 

C.  E.  Sayers  has  been  named 
Pacific  news  editor  of  the  Aus 
tralian  Associated  Press-Reuter 
.service,  with  headquarters  at 
Melbourne,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  announcement. 


Court  Upholds 
Libel  Verdict 
For  O'Donnell 

Philadelphia — By  a  vote  of  4 
to  3,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  has  sustained  the 
libel  verdict  obtained  in  PhiU 
delphia  county  courts  by  John 
O’Donnell,  Washington  corre 
spondent  for  the  New  York  i 
Daily  News,  against  the  Phila 
delphia  Record  Co.,  former  pub 
lishers  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Record  here.  ’  ; 

By  the  terms  of  the  jury  ver  i 
diet  Jan.  11,  1946,  the  Record  u  I 
ordered  to  pay  $25,000  to  O’Don  • 
nell.  This  later  was  reduced  by 
the  court  to  $15,000,  and  subse 
quently  to  $8,000. 

Attorneys  for  J.  David  Stern 
announced  this  week  they  f 
would  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Su 
preme  Court. 

The  suit  was  based  on  an  edi 
torial  in  the  Record  May  18 
1941.  denouncing  O'Donnel  as 
a  “Naziphite”  for  a  story  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  the 
Washington  Times  -  Herald,  in 
which  the  correspondent  alleged 
the  U.S.  was  secretly  convoying 
British  munitions  ships. 

Chief  Justice  Maxey  wrote 
the  minority  opinion  which 
.said:  “The  defendant  rendered 
praiseworthy  public  service  in 
informing  its  readers  as  to  what 
inhuman  and  uncivilized  prac 
tices  this  man  blatantly  and 
.shamelessly  sanctioned.” 


THAT  EXTRA  DIVIDEIVIDi 


For  52  successive  weeks,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  a 
sound  investmeoj;  in  news  about  newspapers  and  news-  / 
paper  advertising.  In  any  single  issue,  one  may  find  an  idea 
well  worth  the  modest  price  of  a  subscription.  This  investment 
declares  a  rich  “dividend”  in  THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK  FOR  1947.  Actually,  it  is  the  53rd  issue.  And  ONLY 
subscribers  are  privileged  to  secure  extra  copies  at  the  special 
price  of  $2.00  per  copy. 

The  YEAR  BOOK  is  a  complete  and  authoritative  352-page 
volume — indispensable  to  those  who  need  facts  covering  the 
daily  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Australasia,  Central  and  Latin  America,  the  countries 
of  continental  Europe,  South  Africa,  and  others,  together  with 
their  personnel,  rates,  circulations,  etc.  Within  its  pages  will 
also  be  found  complete  information  concerning  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  advertising  agencies,  syndicates,  newspaper  radio 
stations,  legal  rulings — in  fact,  all  information  of  value  to  those 
in  the  newspaper  field  and  allied  interests. 

By  mailing  $7.00  you  will  receive  a  year’s  subscription  to 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  and  a  copy  of  the  1947  edition  of  the 
YEAR  BOOK. 
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•  •  •  Oft  the  tnavel 


AN  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRIAL  MIGRATION  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  thirty  years,  so  gradually  that  perhaps  you’ve 
never  noticed  it.  It  adds  up  simply  to  this: 

Pennsyhiania  payrolls  are  moving  out  of  town. 

Pennsylvania’s  industry  is  no  longer  concentrated  in  a  few  large 
cities,  as  it  was  before  World  War  I.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
confirm  it.  M.  Byers  Pipe  and  Bethlehem  Steel  in  Chambers- 
burg;  Armstrong  Cork  and  Babcock  &  Wilcox  in  Beaver  Falls; 
.\lcoa  and  G.E.  in  New  Kensington;  Piper  Aircraft  and  Sylvania 
Electric  in  Lock  Haven — you  can  make  your  own  list. 

.Vnd  that  list  will  remind  you  that  Pennsylvania’s  payrolls  are 
spread  broadly  throughout  the  State. 

You  can  reach  the  important  market  that  these  payrolls  represent 
by  means  of  Pennsylvania’s  smaller  dailies  in  cities  of  less  than 
100,000  population.  These  papers  in  95  cities  reach  2,000,000  in 
their  immediate  environs  and  2,800,000  more  in  their  surround¬ 
ing  areas — more  than  half  Pennsylvania’s  total  population. 

Can  you  honestly  say  you’re  covering  Pennsylvania  if  these  papers 
are  not  on  your  list? 


Pennsylvania's  Primary  Market 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  famiKes. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Cbambersburg  Public  Oiiinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  • 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  • 
Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  • 
New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington 
Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Wa]mesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  *  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  • 
York  Dispatch  (E). 
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Acini©n  S  PqIIGI  Among  AdvertislngFolk 

Features  BNF's 


"Brand  Day' 

Four  executives  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  public  relations  and  con¬ 
sumer  education  will  be  speak¬ 
ers  at  a  working  clinic  for  ad¬ 
vertising  executives,  one  of  six 
planned  for  the  "Brand  Names 
Day"  program  of  Brand  Names 
Foundation,  Inc.,  April  18,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City. 

The  speakers  are  W.  R.  Huber, 
advertising  manager.  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.,  Pittsburgh;  John  K.  West, 
director  of  public  relations,  RCA 
Victor  Division,  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  Camden,  N.  J.; 
Joseph  A.  McKeone.  Jr.,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  John  B.  Stetson 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  Ruth 
Leigh,  educational  director  of 
Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  and  chairman  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  activities  committee  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers 

SO-Yeor  Certificates 

The  clinic  will  be  conducted 
by  Donald  B.  Douglas,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  a  vicechairman  of 
BNF. 

Other  clinics,  which  will  be 
held  concurrently  between  2:15 
and  4:00  p.m.,  are  planned  for 
public  relations  executives,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  media,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  and  independ¬ 
ent  specialty  stores. 

Prior  to  the  clinic  sessions,  a 
luncheon  program  will  be  held, 
featuring  an  address  by  Edward 
S.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Sterling  Drug,  Inc.,  New 
York,  and  BNF  director.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Public  Service  will 
be  awarded  to  brand  names  in 
the  area  that  are  50  or  more 
years  old  and  which  have  not 
previously  received  these  cita¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Recruiting  Campaign 
For  Naval  Reserve 

An  advertising  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  triple  the  membership 
of  the  Civilian  Naval  Reserve  is 
now  being  prepared  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council.  It  will  extend 
from  April  15  to  July  1,  1947, 
with  a  peak  period  during  “Op¬ 
eration  Naval  Reserve  Week”, 
May  18  to  25. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  vol¬ 
unteer  agency,  has  prepared  a 
series  of  advertisements  and 
drop-ins  based  on  the  theme, 
“Here’s  a  way  to  make  your 
spare  time  profitable”,  which 
will  be  distributed  in  mat  form 
to  all  U.  S.  daily  newspapers. 

Joseph  E.  Boyle.  Clement  Wat¬ 
son  and  C.  G.  Coburn  represent 
the  agency  on  the  campaign. 
Jean  Flinner  is  the  Council’s 
staff  executive. 

■ 

Hyde  Joins  PR  Firm 

Washington — Anthony  Hyde, 
former  advertising  agency  exec¬ 
utive  who  served  as  deputy  Re¬ 
conversion  Director  since  1945, 
has  resigned  to  Join  the  public 
relations  firm  of  Arthur  New- 
myer  and  Associates  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 


McCarthy  Williams 

McCarthy  Named 
JOHN  J.  McCarthy  win  join 
the  New  York  office  of  Foote. 
Cone  &  Belding  as  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  a  member  of  the  plans 
board  on  April  15.  He  has  been 
with  McCann  -  Erickson,  New 
York  as  a  vicepresident  and 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  He  went  to  McCann-Erick- 
son  in  1927  and.  before  becom¬ 
ing  an  executive,  was  succes¬ 
sively  copywriter,  account  exec¬ 
utive  and  group  supervisor  on 
such  varied  accounts  as  bever¬ 
ages,  food,  drugs.  Jewelry,  men’s 
wear  and  publishing. 

Rudge  Elects  Williams 
F.  DOUGLAS  WILLIAMS  has 
been  elected  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  research  of  Fred 
Rudge,  Inc..  New  York  adver 
tising  agency  specializing  in 
community  advertising  and 
other  industrial  communications 
media.  He  has  served  previ 
ously  as  opinion  research  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  agency.  Earlier 
he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Army,  research  branch,  and 
before  the  war  was  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  and  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing,  New  York. 

Willson  Promoted 
ARTHUR  F.  WILLSON,  for  the 
past  13  years  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  New  York,  has  been  named 
a  vicepresident  of  the  agency. 

In  New  Spots 

STEPHEN  I.  HALL  has  Joined 
the  staff  of  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross.  Inc.,  New  York,  as  an 
account  executive.  For  the  past 
two  years  he  has  been  merchan¬ 
dising  editor  of  Radio  &  Tele 
vision  Retailing,  and,  prior  to 
that,  regional  chief  of  the  War 
Production  Board  and  district 
sales  supervisor  of  the  Gulf  Oil 
Corporation. 

Mary  Ellen  Henle.  previously 
with  the  advertising  department 
of  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 
specialty  store,  has  joined  the 
Dobbs  Hats  unit  at  Doherty, 
Clifford  &  Shenfield.  New  York. 

Kay  Shinn,  formerly  an  ac¬ 
count  manager  with  Pacific  Na 
tional  Advertising  Agency. 
Seattle,  has  been  appointed  an 
executive  of  the  Condon  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash.  An¬ 
other  new  member  of  the  staff 
is  Billy  Norman,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Special  Serv¬ 
ice  Office,  Second  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision.  Norman  will  serve  as 
production  and  radio  assistant. 


Mrs.  Enid  Ross,  formerly  with 
the  personnel  department  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal, 
has  Joined  the  staff  of  Short  and 
Baum  Advertising,  that  city. 

Norman  Park,  formerly  with 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  new  production  man¬ 
ager  for  Allen,  Clenaghen  & 
Smith  Advertising,  Portland, 
Ore.  He  replaces  Marvin  Knud- 
sEN,  who  has  accepted  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  education  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  government  service 
in  Tokyo. 

Marjorie  Paul,  formerly  with 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  New  York, 
has  Joined  Robert  W.  Orr  &  As¬ 
sociates,  New  York,  as  associate 
copy  chief  on  the  Woodbury 
account. 

Maxine  Adamson  has  Joined 
M.  Andre  Advertising,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  as  an  account  executive. 

Frederick  H.  Larrabee  has 
been  appointed  art  director  of 
the  J.  M.  Reilly  Co.,  Boston. 
He  has  worked  for  several  New 
England  agencies. 

Fred  A.  Rapa,  former  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Horton-Noyes 
Co..  Providence,  Joins  the  Rein- 
gold  Co.,  Boston,  as  assistant 
production  manager. 

Company  Changes 

EUGENE  HULSHIZER,  secre 

tary  and  account  executive  of 
the  Duane  Jones  Company,  New 
York,  has  been 
elected  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  C.  F. 

Mueller  Co., 
macaroni  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Gerald  Light 
has  been  named 
assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  sales  and 
a  d  V  ertising  of 
the  Emerson 
Radio  and  Phon¬ 
ograph  Corp. 

He  had  served  Hulshizer 
as  head  of  tech¬ 
nical  publications  and  as  serv¬ 
ice  manager  of  Emerson  Radio. 

Virginia  Siske,  formerly  with 
Bonwit  Teller.  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Neiman-Marcus, 
Dellas,  Tex.,  effective  May  1. 
She  succeeds  Zula  Lee  Mc¬ 
Cauley,  who  plans  to  write  a 
history  of  the  store.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Cauley  left  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  26  years  ago  to  direct  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Neiman’s  and  built 
the  store’s  department  from  a 
staff  of  one  artist  to  its  present 
crew  of  18  employes. 

Charles  A.  Conrad  has  been 
appointed  assistant  advertising 
director  of  the  American-Mari- 
etta  Co.,  Chicago.  Previously 
he  was  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Hair  and  Felt  Co.,  Chicago. 
Anthony  Edelblut,  director  of 
public  relations  and  advertising 
at  De  Paul  University  before  en¬ 
tering  the  Army  and  most  re¬ 
cently  production  manager  at 
the  National  Society  for  Crip¬ 
pled  Children  and  Adults,  Joins 
the  company  as  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Agency  Notes 

S.  L.  (Sam)  HUFFMAN  an¬ 
nounces  the  formation  of 
Huffman  and  Company  with 
offices  in  the  First  National 


Bank  Building  in  Canton,  O., 
and  at  1515  Euclid  Avenue, 
Cleveland.  The  agency  will  pro¬ 
vide  general  agency  service  for 
its  clients  including  publicity 
and  will  produce  commercial 
movies  and  radio  programs.  For 
the  last  year  Mr.  Huffman  has 
been  an  account  executive  with 
Griswold-Eschleman  Cleveland, 
and  earlier  was  publicity  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Timken  Roller  Bear¬ 
ing  Company,  Canton.  He  served 
as  an  advertising  solicitor  on 
the  Canton  Repository  for  five 
years. 

Transfer  of  the  main  office  of 
Johnson  Advertising  Service  to 
San  Francisco  from  Seattle  is 
announced  by  Arnold  Johnson, 
president.  Norman  Mork  has 
been  named  San  Francisco  office 
manager. 

H.  D.  Roach  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Canadian  representative 
of  Benton  &  Bowles,  New  York, 
in  charge  of  a  service  office  for 
the  agency  in  Toronto.  He 
comes  from  McKim  Advertising, 
Ltd.,  Montreal  and  earlier  was 
with  the  advertising  department 
of  Imperial  Tobacco  Company 
of  Canada. 

Sherman  &  Marquette,  Inc., 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen- 


ANA  Program  Set 
With  Members'  Topics 

Chicago.  —  Advertising  and 
sales  promotion  problems  most 
pressing  to  national  advertisers 
will  be  considered  at  the  spring 
meetng  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  here,  April  7  9.  An  at¬ 
tendance  of  more  than  300  is  ex¬ 
pected. 

William  N.  Connolly,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  S.  C.  Johnson  & 
Son,  Inc.,  is  program  chairman. 
Members  of  ANA  have  oeen 
polled  on  their  selection  of  dis¬ 
cussion  topics  and  the  program 
has  been  built  around  their  re¬ 
sponses,  Mr.  Connolly  an¬ 
nounced. 

■ 

Industry  Is  Urged 
To  Advertise  Itself 

The  best  way  to  stimulate  bus¬ 
iness  confidence  throughout  the 
country  is  for  all  American  in¬ 
dustries  to  advertise  themselves, 
their  products  and  their  skills, 
James  A.  Fayne,  partner  in 
Bache  &  Co.,  investment  brok¬ 
ers,  said  last  week  in  a  talk  over 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
network. 

His  own  company,  he  said, 
which  has  branches  throughout 
the  U.  S.,  “will  do  all  in  its 
power”,  through  advertising,  to 
point  out  world-wide  shortages 
of  goods  and  the  ability  of 
American  industrial  production 
to  fulfill  the  demand. 

■ 

Offices  Moved 

Lee  Tracy,  former  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  and  Irwin  Robinson,  former 
public  relations  director  of  the 
Advertising  Council,  have 
moved  their  p.  r.  firm,  Tracy- 
Robinson,  Inc.,  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  at  25  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 
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ASNE  Program  Notes 
Society’s  25th  Year 


WASHINGTON  —  Speeches  bv 

three  past-presidents  will  call 
attention  to  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  here  April 
17-19. 

Billed  for  this  spot  on  the 
program  are  Grove  Patterson, 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade;  Donald  J. 
Sterling,  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Marvin  H.  Creager, 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Their  talks  will  follow  the 
president's  address  which  Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  will  deliver  at  the 
opening  session  in  the  Statler 
Hotel.  Mr.  Forrest  also  will  re¬ 
port  as  chairman  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  on  World  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information. 

Organized  in  New  York 

The  society  was  organized  in 
April,  1922,  by  50  editors  who 
gathered  in  New  York  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  At  first,  member¬ 
ship  was  restricted  to  editors 
of  newspapers  in  cities  of  more 
than  100,000  population  but  this 
rule  was  soon  changed  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

The  first  Board  of  Directors 
included:  Erie  C.  Hop  wood, 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Casper 
S.  Yost,  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat;  E.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  Frank  I.  Cobb,  New  York 
World;  George  H.  Miller,  De¬ 
troit  News;  Arthur  Krock,  Louis¬ 
ville  Times;  C.  V.  Van  Anda, 
New  York  Times;  Joseph  E. 
Garretson,  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star;  H.  R.  Galt,  St.  Louis  Dis¬ 
patch;  John  J.  Spurgeon,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  and  E.  B. 
Piper,  Portland  Oregonian. 

Mr.  Yost  was  chosen  as  the 
first  president. 

Reports  on  Germany,  by  Man¬ 
chester  Boddy  of  San  Francisco 
News,  and  on  Japan  by  Carroll 
W.  Binder  of  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une,  will  highlight  the  first 
luncheon  of  this  year’s  meeting. 

Session  With  Truman 

Hie  afternoon  will  be  devoted 
to  a  talk,  “Ethics  of  Journalism,’’ 
by  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
president  and  publisher  of  New 
York  Times;  and  a  conference 
(for  members  only)  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman. 

Alexander  F.  Jones.  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  program  chairman,  has 
arranged  for  the  editors  to  meet 
again  in  the  evening  for  a  ses¬ 
sion  with  Congressional  leaders, 
including  Speaker  Joseph  Mar¬ 
tin,  Rep.  Mike  Monroney,  Sen¬ 
ators  Arthur  Vandenberg,  Rob¬ 
ert  Taft  and  Irving  M.  Ives. 

The  editorial  page  panel  will 
meet  Friday  morning  with  Vlr- 
ginius  Dabney,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  as  chairman.  Discus¬ 
sion  leaders  will  ^  J.  Donald 
Ferguson,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Harry  Ashmore,  Charlotte  News. 
Md  Ralph  Nicholson,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item. 

Secretary  of  State  George 
M***all  is  scheduled  for  the 
Friday  luncheon  talk. 


In  the  afternoon,  a  talk  will 
be  given  by  Dr.  James  Bryant 
Conant,  president  of  Harvard 
University,  on  “Newspapers  and 
Education.’’ 

Guild  Leader  to  Talk 
Saturday  morning’s  program 
includes  three  addresses:  one 
on  use  of  the  Continuing  Study, 
by  Vincent  S.  Jones,  Utica  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch;  one  on  the  St. 
Petersburg  typographical  union 
dispute,  by  Nelson  Poynter,  and 
the  last  on  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  by  its  president, 
Milton  Murray. 

United  Nations  Delegate  War¬ 
ren  Austin  will  speak  at  the 
luncheon,  and  General  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  will  deliver  a 
talk  at  the  afternoon  session, 
after  which  resolutions  will  be 
considered. 

Speakers  for  the  closing  din¬ 
ner  will  be  David  Lilienthal  and 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  who  will 
discuss  the  atomic  bomb. 

8  Nominated  for  Board 
Eight  candidates  for  the  Board 
of  Directors  have  been  nomi¬ 
nated.  Four  will  be  chosen  for 
three-year  terms  and  one  for 
two  years,  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Mr.  Forrest  who,  as  re¬ 
tiring  president,  becomes  an  ex- 
officio  member  until  1950. 

Those  whose  terms  expire  are 
N.  R.  Howard,  Cleveland  News; 
A.  F.  Jones,  Washington  Post; 
David  Lawrence,  United  States 
News;  and  Basil  L.  Walters, 
Knight  Newspapers.  Walters  has 
declined  renomination,  and  Roy 
A.  Roberts,  Kansas  City  Star, 
asked  to  withdraw  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  ex-officio  term. 

The  nominees  are:  Jones, 
Howard,  Lawrence,  incumbents; 
Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  Hous¬ 
ton  Post;  Ralph  Coghland,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  L.  D.  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  Los  Angeles  Times;  John 
L.  Morrison,  Greenville  (Pa.) 
Record-Argus;  and  J.  Donald 
Ferguson,  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Agency  to  Reward 
For  Ad  Results 

A  new  type  of  award  has  been 
added  by  the  Duane  Jones  Co., 
New  York  City  advertising 
agency.  Each  year  it  will  honor 
the  employee  who  produces  not 
the  most  beautiful  advertise¬ 
ment  but  the  copy  or  idea  that 
sells  the  most  goods  per  dollar 
spent! 

Unveiling  the  silver  cup 
award  President  Duane  Jones 
pointed  out  that  he  believes 
thoroughly  in  the  "aesthetics” 
of  advertising,  but  that  aesthet¬ 
ics  must  not  be  regarded  as  an 
end  in  itself  but  rather  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  which  is  to 
increase  the  actual  selling  pow¬ 
er  of  an  ad. 

So  that  those  who  do  the 
“toughies”  are  not  penalized  in 
favor  of  those  who  do  the  “pret¬ 
ties”  when  the  awards  are  going 
around,  he  has  established  this 
special  recognition  trophy. 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 


announce 

their  new  dictionary 


Now  completely  NEW  —  de« 
signed  to  give  you  the  most 
comprehensive  information 
in  the  simplest  possible  way. 

Introducing 


EM'-PHA-TYPE 


the  revolutionary 
system  for 
pronunciation- 
at-a-glance 


Here  is  the  first  basically  new  "Standard’’  dictionary 
in  years  . . .  modern,  streamlined,  easy-on-the-eyes . . . 
and  so  simplified  that  you  can  use  it  quickly,  and  efficiently, 
to  find  out  what  a  word  means,  how  to  pronounce  it,  how  to 
spell  it.  It’s  made  for  Speed,  Accuracy  and  Constant  Use. 

This  is  the  dictionary  that  assumes  you  are  neither  an 
illiterate  nor  a  lexicographer.  It  does  away  with  needless 
signs,  symbols,  cross  references  and  redundancies.  In  short, 
this  is  a  reference  book  for  intelligent  people  to  find  out  what 
they  want  to  know  at  maximum  speed  with  minimum  effort. 

THIS  IS  A  DICTIONARY  YOU  WILL  LIKE  TO  USE  BECAUSE: 

•  EM -PHA-TYPE  makes  pronunciation,  spelling  and  syllabication 
as  simple  as  1-2-3;  confusing  diacritical  marks,  special  phonetics 
and  time-wasting  cross-references  to  separate  pronunciation  tables 
have  been  scrapped. 

•  DEFINITIONS  are  fuller,  clearer,  really  informative. 

•  LARGE,  NEW  TYPE  has  been  used  throughout  to  avoid  eye- 
strain. 

•  MORE  THAN  145.000  ENTRIES  —  the  largest  of  the  newly 
revised  “Standard”  dictionary  series. 

•  FULL,  CLEAR  DEFNITIONS,  etymologies,  derivations,  parts  of 
speech,  synonyms  and  antonyms  in  a  form  that  you  can  see  at 
a  glance. 

•  HUNDREDS  OF  CLEAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  —  placed  directly 
with  the  entries  they  illustrate. 

•  NEW  WORDS,  SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL  TERMS,  not 
as  yet  to  be  found  in  other  dictionaries. 

•  DOZENS  OF  CONVENIENT  LISTS  and  tables,  as  of  calendars, 
cloud  formations,  constellations,  cubic  measures,  and  similar  cate¬ 
gories. 

•  UP-TO-DATE  INFORMATION  about  cities,  states  and  countries 
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Phila.  Inquirer  Guild 
Signs  2- Year  Contract 


PHILADELPHIA — After  work¬ 
ing  nearly  five  months  with¬ 
out  a  contract,  the  more  than 
550  members  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  imit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  have 
signed  a  new  two-year  contract, 
effective  March  1,  1947. 

Inquirer  guildsmen  were  em¬ 
broiled  in  the  same  controversy 
which  resulted  in  the  fatal  84- 
day  strike  at  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post. 

The  Inquirer  unit  gave  its 
stategy  committee  power  to  call 
a  strike  last  September,  just  in 
advance  of  the  old  contract’s 
expiration  on  Oct.  2.  This  order 
was  held  in  abeyance  all 
through  the  Record-Camden 
strike.  Soon  after  the  Stern  pap¬ 
ers  were  sold.  Inquirer  guilds¬ 
men  instructed  their  officers  to 
seek  speedy  solution  of  their 
contract  troubles,  and  rescinded 
their  strike  vote. 

The  new  contract  represents 
a  compromise  on  original  guild 
demands.  In  all,  the  new  wage 
increases  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  20%,  but  management 
won  out  In  its  insistence  that 
a  new  contract  run  for  two 
years  without  any  wage-reopen¬ 
ing  provisions. 

Retroactive  under  the  terms 
now  agreed  upon  is  payment  of 
a  $5-and-$10  scale  for  a  period 
of  practically  five  months,  from 
Oct.  2  to  March  1.  This  repre¬ 
sents  the  12%  which  manage¬ 
ment  originally  offered  last  Oct. 
9.  A  floor  of  $5  is  paid  to  all 
employes  up  to  $40.,  then  a  grad¬ 
uated  scale  ending  in  $10.  per 
week  for  all  employes  making 
more  than  $75. 

On  top  of  this,  management 
agrees  to  pay  8%,  to  be  figured 
on  the  basis  of  the  salary  each 
employe  was  receiving  Oct.  1, 
1946.  Any  new  employe  who  has 
come  to  the  Inquirer  in  the  in¬ 
terim  period  gets  the  8%  retro¬ 
active  to  date  of  employment. 

Top  salaries  now  to  be  paid 
in  various  classifications,  after 
four  years  of  service,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  reporters,  $85;  classified 
advertising  salesmen,  $80;  dis¬ 
play,  $87;  phone  solicitors  of 
classified,  $49.75;  clerical,  $43.25, 
and  telei^one  operators,  $45.75. 

Scrapi^  in  the  agreement 
now  reached  is  a  night  differen¬ 
tial  rate.  The  guild  wanted  5% 
written  in  for  men  working  at 
night,  and  this  was  originally 
acc^ted  by  management  but 
was  later  eliminated  as  of  March 
1,  when  the  additional  increase 
became  effective. 

The  unit  ratified  the  contract 
by  overwhelming  vote. 

ITU  Paper  in  Trenlon 
Signs  Guild  Agregiaient 
TRENTON,  N.  J.— The  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild  has 
joined  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  tabloid  Trentonian,  a  6- 
day-a-week  paper  established  a 
year  ago  under  ITU  auspices  to 
buck  the  Trenton  Timet  and 


Sunday  Times- Advertiser  after 
a  strike  in  the  Times  composing 
room. 

A  contract  was  signed  March 
26  establishing  a  unit  of  the 
guild  in  the  editorial  department 
of  the  ‘Trentonian.  This  is  the 
first  guild  (CIO)  contract  ever 
to  go  into  effect  in  this  city. 
Upon  several  occasions,  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  set  up  a 
chapter  in  the  plant  of  the 
Times,  but  without  avail.  The 
Times  presently  is  paying  a  $70- 
top  scale  for  reporters. 

Signatories  to  the  Trenton- 
ian’s  contract  were  headed  by 
Carl  Berreiter,  as  publisher's 
representative,  he  being  the 
longtime  field  representative  for 
ITU.  City  Editor  Morton  H.  Ed¬ 
wards  signed  as  president  of  the 
guild.  Editor  Arthur  D.  Hoffman 
was  present  at  the  signing.  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Stone  is  guild  secretary. 

Guild  officers  said  the  contract 
covers  20  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  and  three  sec¬ 
retaries.  Their  published  ac¬ 
count  of  the  meeting  said  the 
contract  provides  for  pay  in¬ 
creases  of  approximately  $5,000 
annually,  a  guild  shop,  a  five- 
day,  40-hour  week,  three  weeks 
severance  pay,  paid  vacations, 
sick  leave  “and  other  customary 
benefits  and  privileges.’’  Plans 
have  yet  to  be  worked  out  re¬ 
garding  group  health  and  hos 
pitalization  benefits. 

Printing  a  daily  that  runs 
from  16-  to  20-pages  in  regula¬ 
tion  tabloid  format,  the  Trenton¬ 
ian  has  carried  little  advertising 
since  its  advent.  With  two  edi¬ 
tions  daily,  it  claims  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  18,000.  The  Journal  of 
the  ITU  shows  $150,000  spent 
in  the  Trenton  area  in  the  last 
six  months. 

2- Year  Contract  Sets 
$70  Scale  in  Son  Antonio 
SAN  ANTONIO,  Tex.— The  San 

Antonio  Guild  and  the  Light, 
Hearst  daily,  have  negotiated 
and  signed  a  new  two-year  con¬ 
tract  to  replace  one  that  expired 
Feb.  25.  It  provides  a  minimum 
top  pay  of  $70  a  week  for  copy 
desk  employes,  rewrite  men  and 
reporters. 

This  was  described  as  being 
an  increase  from  a  former  min¬ 
imum  top  of  $58.50  for  desk 
men  and  from  $56  for  reporters. 

It  was  explained  that  guaran¬ 
teed  raises-^14  in  the  case  of 
copy  desk  and  rewrite — ^brought 
the  pay  of  some  present  em¬ 
ployes  somewhat  above  the  new 
contract  bases. 

New  men  with  three-years 
metropolitan  desk  experience 
and  reporters  with  six  years 
metropolitan  experience  in  their 
category  are  entitled  to  the  top 
minima. 

Base  minimum  for  news,  city 
and  sports  editori  is  $90. 

$65  Minimum  Set 
In  Harrisburg  Contract 
HARRISBURG,  Pa.— New  wage 

scales  increasing  to  $65  the 


former  journeyman  minimums 
of  $57.50  for  reporters,  and 
boosting  other  salaries  on  an 
average  of  about  10%,  have 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Newspaper  (iluild  and  the 
Patriot  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Patriot  and  Evening  News. 

Journeymen  minimums  are: 

Editorial — Assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  wire,  sports  makeup  and 
state  editors,  $72  to  July  1  and 
$75  thereafter;  reporters,  copy 
readers  and  artists,  $65.  (Night 
side  differential  is  $2.50). 

Circulation :  District  mana¬ 
gers,  $47;  telephone  operators, 
$33;  clerks.  $33;  stenographers, 
^7.50;  cashiers  and  bookkeep¬ 
ers,  $45;  assistant  cashiers  and 
bookkeepers,  $42.50;  ledger 
clerks,  $35;  mail  list  clerks,  $39. 

Building:  Elevator  operators, 
$31;  janitors,  $36. 

Editor  of  PM 
And  Guild  Chief 
Air  Press  Views 

Calling  for  a  press  “more  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  people’s  needs,” 
John  P.  I^wis,  managing  editor 
of  PM,  urged  action  to  encour¬ 
age  “a  multiplicity  of  papers” 
when  he  joined  Milton  Murray, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  in  a  discussion  on 
Columbia  network’s  “Opinion, 
Please!”  program  March  28. 

Although  he  declared  “the 
American  press  is.  .  .  .the  freest 
in  the  world,”  Murray  asserted 
"1  do  not  believe  freedom  of  the 
press  means  the  right  of  a  few 
publishers  to  monopolize  the  es¬ 
sential  newsprint  supplies.” 

“I  will  join  the  publishers  to 
fight  against  any  law  that  aims 
at  restricting  their  freedom  to 
publish  or  not  to  publish,”  Mur¬ 
ray  said,  “but  I  would  gladly 
support  some  governmental  sys¬ 
tem  of  supervising  newsprint 
distribution  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  guarantee  the  ability  of 
any  publisher  or  prospective 
publisher  to  reach  the  public.” 

Lewis  declared  “freedom  of 
the  press  comes  in  very  thin 
slices  to  people  who  have  no 
choices  on  the  paper  they  can 
buy.”  He  assailed  syndicated  ed¬ 
itorials  for  “dodging  issues,” 
charged  that  newspapers  are 
“groping  backward  toward  the 
Twenties,”  and  argued  that 
“freedom  of  the  press  is  not  ser 
cure  to  readers  who  see  their 
papers  join  the  hue  and  cry  for 
restriction  of  individual  Ameri¬ 
can  rights.” 

Lewis  specifically  proposed  ac¬ 
tion  along  the  following  lines: 

Tax  concessions  for  new  pap¬ 
ers  during  formative  years;  re¬ 
duced  postal  rates  during  the 
same  period;  improved  second- 
class  newspaper  mailing  service 
for  all  papers:  government  de 
velopment  of  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  to  increase  the  supply 
and  drive  down  prices;  func¬ 
tion  in  cost  of  transmitting 
news,  possibly  through  operat¬ 
ing  the  wires  as  a  public  utility; 
an  increased  output  of  news 
from  the  government;  and  equal 
apportionment  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  advertising  money  to  all 
newspapers. 


LlOO  on  Staff 
Of  N-  Y.  Times 
In  Pension  Plan 

An  employe  pension  plan  that 
will  cost  the  New  York  Times 
in  excess  of  $4,500,000  in  the  10 
years  before  the  first  benefit  is 
paid  was  announced  this  week 
by  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
publisher  of  the  Times.  Effec¬ 
tive  April  1,  the  plan  affects 
approximately  1,100  employes  of 
the  New  York  Times  Company, 
Inc.,  the  Interstate  Broadcasting 
Co..  Inc.,  and  the  Times  Fac¬ 
simile  Corp. 

The  plan  will  for  the  first 
time  make  retirement  with  pay 
possible  for  Times  employes  not 
physically  disabled  at  65  years 
of  age. 

Conditions  for  eligibility  un¬ 
der  the  plan  are  a  minimum  of 
five  years  of  service  at  the 
Times,  age  between  35  and  55 
and  contribution  of  5%  on  that 
peu-t  of  basic  salary  in  excess 
of  $3,000. 

Benefits  on  the  first  $3,000  of 
basic  salary,  according  to  the 
plan,  are  paid  by  the  'Times 
only,  and  employe  contributions 
on  pay  over  $3,000  will  be 
matched  by  the  Times  on  an 
estimated  basis  of  two  to  one. 
Also  the  Times  announced  plans 
to  provide  benefits  based  on 
service  prior  to  the  effective 
date,  subject  to  the  same  age 
and  tenure  conditions,  and  with 
periods  spent  in  the  armed 
forces  receiving  full  past  service 
credit.  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher,  told  E  &  P 
that  27.4%  of  the  Times  staff 
had  been  with  the  Times  more 
than  20  years. 

The  benefits  will  be  paid 
through  the  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  Society,  will  take  the 
place  of  severance  or  disability 
payments,  but  will  not  affect 
Social  Security  or  union  pen¬ 
sions  for  which  an  employe  is 
eligible.  If  the  plan  should  be 
later  discontinued,  the  payments 
made  up  to  that  time  would  not 
be  affected.  Employes  may  with¬ 
draw  from  the  plan  at  any  time 
and  receive  their  own  contribu¬ 
tions  with  2%  interest. 

The  Times  also  announced 
consideration  of  a  plan  for  in¬ 
crease  by  individuals  of  the 
group  life  insurance  protection 
of  $1,000  standard,  through  pay¬ 
ment  of  60  cents  per  month  for 
each  additional  $1,000. 
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AIRCRAFT  INDUSTRIES  ASSOCIATION 

610  SHOREHAM  BLDG.  •  District  2315  •  WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C. 


HAVE  YOU  THE  FACTS? 


For  instance,  did  you  know  that . . . 

The.U.  S.  is  building  less  than  half  the  number 
of  military  planes  recommended  as  the 
minimum  for  national  security? 


Safety  Minimum 

3,000  mil 
planes  a  year 


Actual  1946  Production 


1,330  planes 
produced 


EMPIRE  STATE  BLDG., 

NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y.,  Wisconsin  7-4922 


HOLLYWOOD  PROFESSIONAL  BLDG. 
LOS  ANGELES  28,  CALIF.,  Hillside  7211 


John  Schmid, 
Circulation 
Expert,  Dies 

John  M.  Schmid,  74,  national¬ 
ly-known  newspaper  circulation 
executive  and  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
died  in  his  home  near  Danville, 
Ind.,  Mar.  28. 

Mr.  Schmid  was  a  leader  in 
the  system  of  home  delivery  of 
metropolitan  newspapers  and 
developed  it  on  the  News  until 
it  became  a  model  for  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion. 

He  began  his  career  on  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  in  1890  and  later 
went  to  the  Cincinnati  Post.  In 
1896  he  transferred  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the  Post 
and  became  circulation  manager 
a  few  years  later.  He  joined 
the  Indianapolis  Sentinel  in 
1905  and  the  News  a  year  later. 

Mr.  Schmid  left  the  News  in 
1927  to  go  to  the  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  as  an  official  on 
circulation  direction,  and  then, 
in  1930,  became  a  newspaper 
circulation  consultant,  traveling 
throughout  the  United  States  to 
visit  newspapers  on  circulation 
problems.  He  retired  in  1939, 
but  came  out  of  retirement  a 
few  months  later  to  serve  on  the 
Chicago  Sun  until  1942  when  he 
retired  again. 

(Obituary 


CHARLES  A.  ULLRICH,  93,  re¬ 
tired  publisher  and  oldest 
member  of  Philadelphia’s  press 
club  known  as  Pen  and  Pencil, 
Mar.  31  at  his  home  in  High¬ 
land  Park,  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 
He  was  editor  of  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Daily  News  in  the  ’70’s 
and  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  Siftings,  a  fra¬ 
ternal  publication.  For  some 
years  he  was  a  columnist  for  the 
Ocean  City  (N.  J. )  Sentinel- 
Ledger. 

Roy  H.  Johnson,  45,  editor  of 
the  Oak  Hill  (W.  Va.)  Fayette 
Tribune,  recently.  He  was  with 
the  paper  from  the  time  it  was 
a  weekiy  until  it  changed  to  a 
daily  in  December,  1945. 

Thomas  J.  Duffy,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  Scranton 
Sun,  Mar.  23,  after  a  long  illness. 

Milton  M.  Alexander,  56,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Detroit  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  bearing  his 
name.  Mar.  27,  in  Detroit. 

Walter  A.  Johnson,  72,  re¬ 
tired  publicity  and  advertising 
director  of  ffie  Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas  Railroad  and  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Topeka 
(Kas.)  Daily  Capital,  Mar.  30, 
at  the  Missouri  Baptist  Hospital, 
St.  Louis. 

Cordon  Hoge,  55,  retired  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  for  the 
Young  and  Rubicam  and  Lord 
and  Tlioinas  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  Mar.  30,  in  Bronxville, 
N.  Y. 

George  Liapes,  37,  executive 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
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Chronicle’s  Sporting  Green  and 
former  Marine  combat  corre¬ 
spondent,  recently,  at  Oakland 
Veterans  Regional  Hospital  aftei 
a  long  illness. 

Raymond  Guy,  41,  Cleveland 
advertising  manager  of  News¬ 
week  magazine  and  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  advertising 
salesman.  Mar.  29,  in  Cleveland. 
A  native  of  Chicago  and  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Mr.  Guy  was  associated 
with  the  Chicago  Times,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  -  American  before 
joining  Newsweek  six  years  ago. 
He  was  named  Cleveland  man¬ 
ager  in  January,  1945. 

George  J.  Hutton,  58,  who 
joined  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  circulation  department  staff 
in  1913  and  has  been  in  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department 
since  1920,  Mar.  31,  in  St.  Mary 
Hospital,  (Cincinnati. 

Frederick  P.  Ladd,  76,  retired 
newspaperman  and  author.  Mar. 
31,  at  his  home  in  Croset,  Va. 
Ladd  was  a  former  telegraph 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  also  worked  for  papers  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  contributed  to 
several  magazines,  and  authored 
six  novels. 

William  N.  Rossi,  a  member 
of  the  Rossi  and  Highson  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  and  formerly  of  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
New  Bedford  Evening  Standard, 
in  a  Boston  hospital,  Apr.  1. 

Edward  Mott  Woolley,  80, 
who  started  as  a  reporter  on 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
was  once  a  free-lance  writer  for 
40  magazines,  including  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Mc¬ 
Clure’s,  Collier’s  and  Scribner’s, 
in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  Mar.  31. 

Charles  Pierce  Burton,  85, 
historical  editor  of  the  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News  and  writer 
of  a  syndicated  column,  “Now 
and  Then,”  Mar.  31,  of  heart 
disease. 

Albert  B.  Phelan,  61,  former 
staff  photographer  for  Albany, 
N  .Y.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  news¬ 
papers,  in  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  30. 


Circulators  Appraise 
Air  Transport  Service 

continued  from  page  10 


liaison  type  of  private  airplanes, 
the  survey  developed  interest¬ 
ing  data  from  A1  Spray,  Beatrice 
( Neb. )  Sun.  In  a  booklet  he  has 
broken  down  his  delivery  to  18 
towns  in  the  trade  territory, 
showing  that  his  cost  over  the 
167  miles  ffown  each  day  is  less 
than  the  use  of  the  automobile. 
He  reports  he  has  missed  only  a 
single  day’s  deliveries  by  air  in 
five  months. 

DeVore  expresses  the  opinion 
— as  the  result  of  his  researches 
— newspaper  delivery  by  plane 
is  a  problem  which  all  news¬ 
papers  will  consider  in  the  near 
future.  Regarding  weather  haz¬ 
ards,  he  learned  from  Army, 
Navy  and  Transport  Command 
officers  that  “blind  landings’’  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage. 
Although  radio  facilities  carry 
airplanes  from  point  of  depart¬ 


ure  over  the  airports,  there  is 
still  a  limit  set  for  visibility. 
He  was  told  that  ATC  favors  the 
Ground  Contact  Approach  sys¬ 
tem  to  approach  airports  for 
landings. 

About  prospects  for  smaller 
cities  and  towns  of  America, 
DeVore  is  enthusiastic.  He  says 
there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  feeder  lines  for  air  trans¬ 
port  which  today  actually  are  in 
blueprint  form  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  future. 

Feeders  Will  Be  Helpiul 

“These  feeders,”  he  declared, 
“I  believe  will  be  our  largest 
source  of  air  freight  carriers. 
They  will  feed  the  small  towns, 
the  towns  from  5,000  to  50,000 
population,  but,  of  cou»'se,  the 
larger  towns  will  get  thtir  serv¬ 
ice  first.  These  small  towns  will 
be  equipped  last  and  I  believe 
it  will  be  two  to  three  years  be 
fore  they  will  be  operating  suc¬ 
cessfully.” 

Keller  came  out  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  convinced  that  we 
can  hope  and  expect  that  the 
airlines  will  develop  freight 
business  in  the  near  future  to  a 
point  where  they  will  be  classed 
as  dependable  freight  carriers. 
He  found  that  airlines  personnel 
are  far  from  being  well  trained, 
but  adds:  “When  the  time  comes 
that  planes  fiy  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  they  develop  their 
personnel  to  the  point  that  they 
take  the  same  care  of  each  ship¬ 
ment  as  we  take  with  every  sub¬ 
scriber — then  we  can  ship  pa¬ 
pers  by  plane  and  expect  them 
to  arrive  on  schedule.” 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  In¬ 
terstate,  held  in  Baltimore  March 
23-25,  at  which  the  results  of 
this  survey  were  made  public, 
Mr.  Keller  introduced  G.  B.  Fen¬ 
wick,  Jr.,  president  of  Pan- 
Maryland  Airways,  who  was  in 
charge  last  summer  of  Balti¬ 
more  paper  shipments  to  tiie 
Eastern  Shore  area.  He  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  helicopters 
would  figure  prominently  in 
future  newspaper  deliveries,  be¬ 
ing  able  to  negotiate  small,  out 
of-the-way  places,  such  as  sum¬ 
mer  resorts  in  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts,  etc.,  and  to  make  landings 
in  small  areas. 


Classified  Ads  r 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time — $.50  par  lina 
4  rimas — .40  par  lina  par  insarKos 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time — $1.00  par  lina 
?  times — .90  per  line  par  insartios 
4  times — .80  per  lina  par  insartios 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  approxtniAtely  dva,  6  lattat 
words,  one  Una. 

rOBUS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOOl 
Wa  forward  all  mail  received  in  as- 
(war  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  bs 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  haU 
30  days  only.  ^ 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
oieasa  address  them  as  follows:  Boi  I 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  147$  7 
Broadway,  Now  York  18,  N.  Y.  I 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  seU- 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


Newspapers  bought,  sold,  appraised. 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  &  CO. 
Shelton  Hotel  Mezzanine 
New  York  17,  New  York 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
J.  R.  Qabbert,  35  years  a  publisher. 
Box  512,  Riverside,  California. 


The  “Golden  Rule’’  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ALASKA 

Capable  publisher  can  acquire  hall 
or  full  interest  in  magazine  estah- 
lished  in  1937.  No  cash,  pay  en¬ 
tirely  from  profits. 

Alaska,  Box  1SS7,  Scuttle  11,  Wash. 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT 
WEEKLY  ready  for  daily  publication 
after  Jan.  1  *43.  Official  city,  county. 
City  population  8,000,  trade  15,000. 
1946  gross  40M  plus,  50M  in  1947 
through  increased  rates  alone.  Aver¬ 
age  volume  increase  5M  yearly. 


This  will  come  about  within 
the  next  10  years,  he  suggested, 
provided  helicopters  step  up 
their  horsepower  and  increase 
their  cruising  radii. 


NEWS! 


Well  equipped  plant,  own  engraving!, 
wire  service  contracted.  Owner  feels 
incapable  daily  management,  will  sell 
till  June  1»  $50,000  mostly  cash. 

This  is  Pacific  Northwest’s  brightest 
opportunity,  with  daily  potentiii 
above  200M,  50,000  population  daiiir 
circulation  field.  Submit  financiv 
references  first  letter.  Box  6981, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


f 


Of  Interest  to  newspapers 
with  problems  of  dismantl¬ 
ing,  repairing,  rebuilding, 
assembling  and  Installing 
presses  and  allied  equipment. 

Expert  service  for  both 
machinists  and  transporta¬ 
tion  .  .  .  without  division  of 
responsibility.  No  subcon¬ 
tractors  needed. 


Serving 
65  years. 


the  industry  for 


NATIONWIDE  SERVICE 


I  ptytaiOM  or  csMToc  thucwmo  CO-  «mc 
IvTMM  WASHINOTON  mmT  «  NSW  VOfW 


ICENTRE-ANNON  CO.. 

tOM  or  csMToc  thucwmo  eo-.  «mc 
Ma  WASHINOTON  mmT  «  NSW  T 


iNcJ 

Mm  J 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  in  Weitera 
Maztsehusetts.  Contract  printlnr 
Pri«e  $6,000.  Box  6894.  Editor  • 
Publliher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Weekiy  and  semi-weekly  metropoUtai 
group  in  field  ready  for  big  daily: 
will  gross  $800,000  this  year;  44 
net  $137,000  including  owner's  iW- 
ary  after  taxes;  fine  adeqnate  e,mp- 
ment ;  exceptional  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plant;  compact  contiguous  tern- 
tory  including  three  incorporsM 
cities;  fastest  growing  indnsttW 
area;  protective  newsprint  contract; 
$300,000  cash  to  handle; 
if  financially  qualified;  Box  6944, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEST  COAST  DAILY,  WiU 
$90,000.  Can  gross  $130,000.  $^ 
000  down.  If  you’re  ready  to  •« 
today,  wlro  Box  6768,  Editor  A  rnw 
liaher. 


EDITOR  k  PU  RLISH  ER  f*r  Arril  !. 


''^'Publications  for  sale 

DAILY  -one  not  ex- 
o«ft»d  to  come  up  for  sale.  Climate 
And  environinont  most  idpsl.  Net  higo 
for  medium  »iae  down 

I125M  or  total  $130M.  Give  your 
information  and  qualifications.  W.  H. 
filover  Ventura,  California. _ 


"publications  wanted 


FDITOR-PUBLISHKR  wants  weekly 
-'iti  job  plant  within  30  miles  N.  Y 
p  Have  ea.sh.  ability  to  finance 
Cintdential.  l.aVerne  Wright.  149 

Pierre pont.  Brooklyn  ‘i,  -N.  \. _  _ 

pPbLISHER  wants  to  purchase  good 
daily  newspaper.  Can  handle  any 
sije  property  up  to  $500,000. 

Box  6947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALI'  daily  ok  large  weekly 
newspaper  in  Texas  by  experienced 
man.  Please  give  full  information. 
Confldentisl.  Box  6866,  Editor  A 
Publisher 


WASTED  EASTERN  DAILY  in  wide 
awake  town.  Have  up  to  $30,000  cash 
plus  financing.  Box  6912.  Editor  * 
Publisher. 


mechanical  equipment  for  sale 


WOOD  8  TON  METAL  POT 
with  3  spare  pots 

OSTRANDER  SQUARING  MACHINE 
WOOD  .TDNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  Caster  A  Pump-  DC  Equip. 

BEN  8HULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Roch»-ster  jt.  X.  Y. 
f0~SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
leases  write  George  O.  Heirelman, 
406  w  Pico.  Loa  Angeles  l.~>.  Calif 


MURRAY  STEREOTYPE  SAW-TRIM- 
MER  with  1  HP  a.  c.  motor;  Ludwig 
electric  metal  pump  for  curved  plates 
with  a.  r.  motor;  Double  head  steam 
'.side  with  steam  generator,  George  O. 
Heffelm.m,  406  \A.  Pico,  Los  Angeles 
I.S,  California. _ 

SCOTT 

MAGAZINE  PRESS 

PRINTS  ONE  OR  TWO  OOLOKS 
82-PAOES  TABLOID 
64PAOES  BOOK 
22-1 NCH  rUT-OPF 
A.  C.  MOTOR  DRIVE 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  Nrw  York  City 


BUY— TRADE— SELL 

Tnbillor  Plate  Presses 
8  Page  Flat  beds 
Rotaries.  2  Plates  Wide 

Communicate  with  Wesley*  Dammes. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

17  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  City  17. 


Latest  Typ**  Diiplrx  Tubular  Plat«- 
Rooting  Machine  with  A.  C.  Motor. 

ROBERTSON  BROS. 

438  Pearl  St.,  New  Y’ork  7.  N.  Y. 
worth  2-1276-7 


WANTED  TO  BUY  Kirod  caster  with 
molds  and  curved  plate  router  for 
semi-plate.  Wire  or  write  South  Gate 
Press  and  Tribune  Company,  South 
'late,  California. 

DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAOE  UNITS 
KXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  .STEREO 
AC  .MOTOR  DRIVE 
22^'  CUT-OFF 

Available  Shortly 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  8t..  New  York  City 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  | 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  16PAQE 
PRESS,  A  C  drive,  casting  equip-  | 
ment,  release  August  1st.  Hoe  fiat  i 
-haver.  Hoe  casting  outfit  21*4"  ent- 
off.  Write  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. _ _  j 

INTERTYPE  MAGAZINES  | 

Brass,  90  ehannel,  good  condition 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40tb  St.,  New  York  City 

PONY“MiEHLE,''22  ”367  Perfect  I 
condition.  $1100.  Terras.  MARD.AN ! 
PRESS.  50  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
TWO  CAR.S-sheets  24"  x  36"  x  32"  I 
Standard  Mill  News.  Immediate  De-  | 
livery.  $200.  pin-  ton.  F.  O.  B.  New  i 
Y'ork  City.  Box  6946,  Editor  Ik  Pub-  \ 

liaher. _ | 

GOSS  MODEL  43-C  heavy  dnty  full 
page  Dry  Mat  Roller,  located  Texas, 
ready  for  immediate  shipment,  good 
condition.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


FOR  SALE:  3  UNIT  DUPLEX.  48- 
page  capacity,  224^  inch  cut-off.  and 
all  necessary  Stereotype  equipment, 
delivery  to  be  made  upon  installation 
of  new  press,  approximately  July  or 
August  this  year.  For  particulars, 
A.  H.  Chapman,  The  Ledger-Enquirer 
Company.  Columbus.  Georgia. 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

Available  in  60  Days 

TWO  32  PAGE  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
11  LINOTYPES 

ELROD,  PROOF  PRESS,  SAWS. 
CABINETS,  ETC. 

Now  In  Operation 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


GOSS  QUAD  PRESS:  two  full  nnita; 
prints  32  standard  pagea.  collect; 
2241"  cut-off;  2  high  speed  folders; 
sntomatie  tension;  complete  AO 
electrical  equipment,  motors,  etc. ; 
Stereo  outfit  except  pot  and  pnmp ; 
Excellent  condition ;  bargain.  Box 
6868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


48-PAGE  GOSS 

Unit  Type  2244"  Cut-Off 

EQUIPPED  FOR  COLOR 

Inspection  by  appointment 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Rd..  Chicago  13. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24  page  press. 
V-1  condition.  Available  approxi¬ 
mately  Jane,  1948.  Weatinghonae 
Electric  control.  50  H.  P.  motor. 
No  stereo  equipment.  Pan!  H.  Oas- 
well.  Pnbliaher,  Californian,  Salinas, 
Oalifomla. 


GOSS  QUAD 


FOUB  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
WODD  POXY  AUTOPLATE 
23  9  16"  CUT  OFF 
D.  ('.  I>RIVE--A.  U.  CONVERTER 

ADAPTED  FOR  CO-MICS  OK 
rol.OKED  CIRCULARS  AS  WELL  AS 
NEWSPAPERS 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40tb  St.,  New  York  City 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  HIGH  Speed  doa¬ 
ble  width,  3-deck.  4-plat«  wide  PrMa 
No.  939.  Quick  plate  lockup,  pair  of 
High  Speed  folders,  ent-off  23  9/16 
inches,  15-ineb  cylinder  diameter.  Cline 
Westingbouse  75  hp  single  motor  drive 
220-voU  three-phase.  Motor  roll  hoist 
Gas-fired  metal  pot,  Psrtlow  control, 
two  donble  cooled  hand-casting  boxes, 
finishing  machine  and  chipping  block. 
Used  daily  until  December  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 
Republican  and  American 
Wiii'Thnrv  91.  Conn. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

FOR  SALE — Goss  Oombination  Jig 
aaw  and  drill  No.  34.  Cost  $648. 
Used  but  little;  no  longer  needed. 
Gnaranteed  in  First-class  condition. 
Motor  pings  into  110  current.  First 
check  for  $548  gets  it — Kansas  Color 
Press,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

WlANTED ;  LINOTYPE  MODEL  5  or  8 
State  Serial  Number,  Price. 

Box  6959.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED 

XcwRpaptr  and  Magaziiu  Pn'^ses  for 
inuiUMliatf  or  future  removal. 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  Web 
Press,  Angrle  Bar  model,  located  New 
England,  ready  April  15th;  Model 
25  Vandercook  Photo  EngraTer*8 
Precision  Proof  Pr»*ss ;  Wood  Dry 
Mat  Roller ;  American  heavy  doty 
Woodworking  Saw;  Junior  Autoplate 
for  handling  23  9 '16"  sheet  cut. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  Stamford.  Conn. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

WANTED 

Ooas  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  fall  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

FOUR  DECK-DOUBLE  WIDTH 
COMPLETE  STEREO 

D.  C.  MOTOR  DRIVE 

21%  INCH  CUT-OFF 

CAN  BE  ADAPTED  FOR 

COLOR  COMICS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS  —  Di.smantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 

"  LORENZ  PRINTERS 

MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

Available  July 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 

HAVE  DP  TO  $7500  cash  to  invest  in 
Texas  weekly  or  small  daily,  for 
down  payment.  I.e>oking  for  experl- 
eneed  small-newspaper  man  now  work¬ 
ing  on  such  a  papi'r  who  knows  where 
such  a  deal  is  possible,  and  where  he 
can  operate  paper  as  a  partner.  State 
propusition  fully  first  letter.  Box 

6943.  Editor  A  Publishej. 

NEW  MATERIAL — for  both  News¬ 
paper  and  Printing  Plant:  Hall  Form 
Tstiles  and  Dump  Trucks;  Baling 
Presses,  both  hand  and  power;  Glu¬ 
ing  Machines— for  any  purpose;  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Saws;  NEW  44"  National 
Antomatir  Power  Cotters,  one  week 
delivery.  What  are  your  require¬ 

ments  1  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120 
West  42nd  St..  New  York  18,  (Plant 
.at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

FOR  SALE — part  interest  in  a  small 
Southern  newspaper.  Purchaser  of 
interebt  to  become  operating  head  of 
paper.  It  will  require  approximately 
$30,000.  Box  6953.  Editor  A  Pub- 

GOSS  32  PAGE  ! 

HT-SPEED  STRAIGHTLINE 

PRESS  1 

Rebuilt  by  The  Goss  Co.,  in  1939. 
used  on  short  mn.s.  infrequent  sche¬ 
dule 

1  SUBSTANTIAL  Interest  available  in 
long  established  national  trade  maga¬ 
zine  eeeking  to  expand  operations. 
$25,000  required.  Active  or  silent. 
Box  6924.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

Prints  three  colors  and  black.  Single 
width  paper  rolls.  Twin  formers  and 
foldera  in  t.-inilcm.  Sheet-cut 

23  9/16th8* 

Stereo  eqiiipninit  mi-liides; 

Gosa  54-G  furnac,.  3500;  g:is  burners 

and  pnmp. 

Goss  44-F  curved  plate  raster, 
tlosa  55-B  curved  router. 

Gosa  44-D  plate  perfector. 

Gosa  42-A  chipping  bloek. 

Speed  gcorrber. 

Price  sharply  reduced  for  iinmediate 

AROUND  HOLLYWOOD 
by  Jimmy  Saniicci 

Weekly  feature  that  is  DIFFERENT 
For  proofs  write 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
P.  O.  Box  2453.  Hollywuod  28.  Calif. 

A  WEEKLY  ILLU8TR.4TKD  SPORTS 
COLUMN  IN  MONEY  S  WING  MAT 
FORM.  FOR  DETAIl.iJ  WRiTE: 
SPORTS’  COLUMNIST.  1*.  O.  BOX 
397.  FLINT,  MICH. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OF  ll.l.l.sois  Inc. 
220  South  .Icffcrson  Street, 
Chicago  0. 

LIGHT  EDITORIALS — daily,  weekly. 
Charming,  witty,  whimsical  edits 
world,  national,  local  news  pegs  will 
delight  readers.  Send  for  samples, 

free-trial  details.  Box  6969,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

DUPl.EX  FLATBED  PRESS 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

8  or  12  page  capacity 

Box  6958,  Faditor  &  PubliRlier. 

YOUR  WASHINGTON  NF;f:DS — small 
dailies,  trade  papers  nei-ds.  supplied 
i>y  an  office  more  than  25  years  of 
experience;  knows  Government.  Let 
us  serve  yon.  WNB.  619  Colo.  Bldg.. 
Washington  5.  D  C.  Phone:  District 
0243. 

3  CrURVED  PIECES  STEREOTYPING 
Machinery  for  23  9''16"  length  sheet 
rut-oflf,  also  Mat  Roller  and  Metal 
F'lirnaee.  .Advise  condition  and  price. 
H(»\  8915.  Faditor  A  Publisher. 

MODERN  METRflPOLITAN  PRESS 
32  page.s  top  spei'd ;  64  pages  eollect, 
Hoe  or  Goss.  23  9  Itith's  eiit-off. 

.Spot  eolor  on  at  lea.<t  4  pages.  Please 
forward  full  information  and  uictnre 
if  possible  to  Box  6936,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 

The  PAP  Want  .-Vd  service  comes  to 

WANTED:  S-page  Duplex  Standard 
Tabular  Unita,  page  router,  twe-«elor 
fonntaini.  The  Paris  News,  Paris, 
Texas. 

you  with  the  unconditional  guarantee 
that  it  makes  you  money — or  it 
doesn't  cost  J*on  a  eenl. 

Write  for  details  of  our  Profit-to-V  oii- 
or-No-Pay-Plan. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Preeaee  of  every  deeerip- 
tion.  Linotypes  end  Intertypee. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

PARISH  &  PICKETT 

Daily  News  Tower 

Miami,  36,  Florida 

Harshell  A  Jefferson  Sta..  Philadelphia 
22.  Pennsylvania. 

Publishers,  The  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Slakes  You  More  Money 

editor  ft  PUBLISHER  for  April  5.  1 947 
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HELP  WANTED  —  ADMINISTRATIVE  I  HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


WANTED:  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER  lor  Weitern  Metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  Must  be 
first  class  executive  and  thor¬ 
oughly  know  all  departments. 
Paper  located  in  fine  home 
community.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  news¬ 
paperman.  Give  full  details 
of  experience  and  reference. 
No  photos  or  manuscripts  re¬ 
turned.  All  replies  will  be 
held  strictly  confidential. 
Box  6807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BI'SIXKSS  M.\X.\<tKK  for  roiinty  scat  I 
ilaily  reOHiifly  I'stabliNtH'd  by  ’  coiii- 
biiiinp  two  wi'ckly  ni  wspapcrs :  lo- I 
rated  in  one  of  n.ifion’s  richest  ter-  I 
ritories.  not  subject  to  usual  jieaks 
and  valleys  of  ecotioiiiic  stress.  Kdi- 
forial  and  advertisinir  departtiient  all 
set  but  need  man  to  watch  costs  and 
itet  efficient  production.  Small  invest¬ 
ment  reipiireil.  Write  fully,  ineliidintr 
all  information  about  salary  require¬ 
ments.  whi'thiT  you  have  automobile, 
anil  newspaper  barkKroiind.  This  job 
should  be  most  attraetive  to  a  man 
who  wants  to  step  up  frotii  the  weekly 
field  info  a  smalltown  daily.  Box 
6973.  Kdilor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISIXO  SALESMAN  wanted 
in  display  department  of  larire.  East¬ 
ern  newspaper — morninir.  eveninir  and 
Sunday.  It’s  a  wonderful  opportunity 
awaiting  a  man  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  drjye  that  sells  spare.  Copy  and 
layout  experience  will  be  helpful  but 
not  necessary.  State  qualiflrations  in  ' 
letter  to  Box  6871,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher.  j 

AGGRESSIVE  ADVERTISING  man 
to  handle  riassifled  department  and 
some  display  advertising  on  small  1 
northwestern  daily.  Box  6864.  Edi-  i 
tor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MEN.  daily  and  | 
weekly,  apply  to  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  24  North  8th  Street,  Rich-  I 
mond  19.  Virginia.  j 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  OR 
WOM.AX.  $40  to  start.  Daily  Ad- 
vanre,  Elizabeth  City.  North  Carolina. 

1  M’ MEDl ATE  OP“e‘nTnG  Tor  ~tw'o 
young  advertising  men  for  display 
and  classified.  Display  man  must 
have  sales  ability,  layout  and  copy 
writing  experience.  Classified  man. 
sales  ability  and  copy  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Preferably  from  smaller  city. 
Write  full  details,  including  expected 
salary,  to  Advertising  Manager,  The 

News,  Port  Arthur,  'Texas. _ 

NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  has 
opening  on  retail  display  sales  stafT 
for  experienced  man  with  ability  to 
work  with  merchants  and  create  adver¬ 
tising  that  sells  merchandise.  Perman¬ 
ent  situation  for  stable  individual  who 
writes  good  ctmy,  makes  own  layouts. 
Congenial  staff.  Reply  stating  age. 
marital  status,  education,  business  ex¬ 
perience.  salary  expected.  Enclose 
snapshot;  also  samples  of  layouts, 
copy,  etc.  Box  6908.  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAILY  wants 
young  advertising  solicitor  and  copy 
writer  with  some  experience.  State 
all  facts,  such  as  age,  religion,  ex¬ 
perience,  no  drinkers.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  6980,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SALESMAN — Good  on  layouts  and 
copy,  to  sell  and  service  local  accounts 
on  one  of  Ohio’s  more  aggressive  small 
town  Dailies.  Circulation  9  M,  popula¬ 
tion  11  M.  Tell  all  in  first  letter — 
Box  6876.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  A  local  display  salesman 
who  has  better  than  average  sellint 
ability  and  is  capable  of  renderiag 
ropy  and  layout  service  to  advertisers. 
Sound,  constructive  worker  will  find 
an  attractive  opportunity  on  Extern 
newspaper  in  a  medium  sised  city. 
Five-day  week,  pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  and  an  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  to  the  right  man.  Box 
6872.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


WANTED  SPECIAL  EDITION  solici¬ 
tor  advertising  sixtieth  anniversary 
country  paper  Long  Island.  Give 
reference,  terms.  Must  act  quickly. 
Box  6957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  progressive  mid- 
western  newspaper  of  11.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Box  6934,  Editor  &  Puhli.slier. 

WANTED 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
EAST  GROWING  Florida 
community  weekly,  contem¬ 
plating  daily  publication  in 
NovembiT.  desires  experi¬ 
enced  circulation  manager, 
take  complete  charge  depart¬ 
ment  immediately  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  Fall  project. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Re¬ 
ferences  required.  Wire  or 
write.  Box  6919.  Editor  .N- 
I’nblisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL _ 

AFTERNOON  DAILY,  ten  thousand 
circulation,  wants  managing  editor 
capable  of  directing  staff  of  six  Ex 
cellent  opportunity  for  man  with  am 
bition  to  advance  with  growing  daily 
Applicants  state  experience,  salary 
etc.,  in  first  letter.  The  Post  Register 
Idaho  Falls.  Idaho. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young 
combination  street,  desk  man.  prefer¬ 
ably  from  smaller  city.  Write  fully, 
including  expected  salary,  to  Editor, 
The  News.  Port  Arthur,  Texax _ 

EDITORIAL  A.955ISTANT  with  re-  , 
sc'iir'  h  background  and  writing  ex-  ' 
perimo'  preferably  in  merchandising 
fi4'ld  for  nationil  food  imblication. 
State  exiieri<-tii-e  to  Box  6978,  E(iitor 
,V’  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  Managing  eilitor  for  livily 
new  reference  book.  3."i  4('  yi  ars. 
wide  interests,  sound  eilucation.  ptib- 
lishing  experience.  Excellent  op¬ 

portunity.  Write  fully,  state  salary. 
Box  6968,  Eilitor  Sc  Ptiblisher. 

EDITOR  for  12-18  page  weekly.  Must 
have  good  background,  to  $6.>  a  wi-ek. 
H.  P.  Rice.  Managi'r.  Potsdam,  New 
York  Courier  Freeman. 

EDITOR  WANTED:  An  all  ’round 
experienced  editor  for  suburban 

weekly  newspaper.  Must  gather, 

write,  edit  news  and  write  own  heads. 
Good  make-up  man  capable  of  super¬ 
vising  Editorial  make-up  at  plant.  Per¬ 
manent  job.  good  pay.  fine  future 
on  fast  grow-ing,  lively  paper.  Only 
steady,  reliable  man  with  proper 
qualifications  need  apply.  Box  6979, 
Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  gen¬ 
eral  assignments  and  sports.  Excellent 
opportunity.  Write  fully  your  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  salary  expected.  Evening 
Telegram.  Herkimer.  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  man  reporter,  coun¬ 
try  trained.  Permanent.  Good  open¬ 
ing  growing  daily.  Give  detailed 
personal  information,  experience,  re¬ 
ferences,  etc.  Tribune.  New  Albany. 
Indiana. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  mature,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  daily  newspaper,  metro¬ 
politan  area.  New  York.  Write  in 
detail.  Box  6929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  afternoon  and 
Sunday  morning  paper.  University 
city,  18,000  population.  Want  ex¬ 
perienced  man,  college  background. 
Good  pay,  good  future.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  experience,  references,  earnings, 
housing  needs,  photo.  Transcript. 
Norman.  Oklahoma. 

PARTTIME  DETROIT  CORRES' 
PONDENT  for  trade  news  syndicate. 
Must  have  good  automobile  manu¬ 
facturing  contacts — or  ability  to  es¬ 
tablish  them  immediately.  Assign¬ 
ment  requires  1  day  or  less  weekly. 
Send  resume,  recent  clippings,  per¬ 
sonal  photo  if  available.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  6914,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  wanted  by  midwest 
afternoon  daily.  .Advancement  for 
right  man.  Give  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected  in  letter  to  Editor  A 
Publisher.  Box  6941. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  general 
reporter  covering  area  where  man  will 
be  own  boss.  Will  assist  in  circula¬ 
tion  dept.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  reporting.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  Good  pay.  ’The  Daily 
Chronicle.  Centralia.  Washington. 
RESEARCH-WRITING^  Young  man, 
college  training  preferred :  Experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism,  with  knowledge 
of  engineering  desirable.  Job  includes 
statistical  and  factual  research,  news 
gathering,  speech  and  article  writing 
for  national  trade  association  and 
trade  magazine.  .An  opportunity  for 
man  with  intelligence,  personality  I 
and  ambition.  Write  Box  6932,  giv¬ 
ing  complete  details  experience,  i  du-  I 
cation,  salary  desired,  and  references.  I 
KEPUKTEK  for  Midwest  dally.  Good  j 
salary  and  future.  Box  6799.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTERS  AND  DESK  MEN  apply  | 
to  Virginia  Press  Association,  24  ^ 
North  8th  Street.  Richmond  19,  Va.  < 

REPORTER  OR  REWRITE  MAN 
AV'anted  by  daily  newspaper  in  subnr 
ban  Chicago  area.  Your  reply  will 
lead  to  a  full  discussion  of  this 
permanent,  well  paid  position.  Write 
giving  resume  of  experience  and  qiiali 
fications.  Box  6875.  Editor  &  Pub  i 

lisher _  j 

WANTED:  COMBINATION  reporter 
and  managing  editor  for  medium  sized  I 
afteraoon  daily  in  middle  Atlantic 
state  Box  6867.  Editor  k  Publisher 
YOT'NG  M.AN  who  wants  to  learn  ' 
general  reporting,  sports,  make-up.  ' 
news  jihotography  as  it  can  only  be  | 
taught  on  a  widi-  awake  daily  our 
'ize  (42(101  .ABC.  A  great  oppor- I 
tuiiity.  G.  I.  Training  available,  j 
Vai  ani  y  must  b,‘  filled  before  .April  I 
19  Write  Leiiger,  Mexico,  Mo. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

AD  COMPOSITOR.  WANTED  FOR 
full-time  day  job  on  northern  Michi¬ 
gan  daily.  Replace  swing  man  going 
on  machines.  New.  modem  building. 
Located  in  heart  of  mining,  lumbering, 
vacation  area  on  AA'isconsin  border. 
Good  fi-'hing.  deer  hunting,  winter 
sports.  Good  wages.  Union  shop. 
Ironwood  Daily  Globe,  Ironwood, 
Michigan. 

COMPO'ilNG  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Wanteil  at  once  by  Baltimore  paper. 
45  mail  shop.  6  Linotypes.  Want  ener¬ 
getic,  sober,  experienced,  cost-minded 
man  able  to  organize  shop,  provide 
leadership  anil  treat  personnel  fairly. 
Salary  is  open.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  Box  6945,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

Immediate  opening  for  two 

machine  operators,  ad  men.  Scale 
$1.68.  Permanent  positions.  Housing 
available.  Write  or  wire.  Grays 
Harbor  Washingtonian,  Hoqniam. 

Washington. _ 

NEWSPAPER  Web  Pressman.  $1.66 
per  hour.  40  hours.  Night.  No 
drinker  Box  6891,  Editor  k  Pub 
Usher. 


PERMANENT  PRESSMAN — stereo¬ 
typer  capable  take  charge,  7.000  Ohio 
valley  daily  afternoon.  Duplex  model 
E  and  fiat  cast,  applicant  should 
know  full  operation  tubular  press 
planned.  Give  full  experience,  per¬ 
sonal  information  and  references.  Box 
6977.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN,  dally  news 
papers,  apply  to  Virginia  Press  Assocl 
ation.  24  North  8th  Street,  Richmond 

19.  Virginia. _ 

STEADY  JOB  OPEN  FOR  TWO 
Stereotypers  and  two  Pressmen 
Union.  Excellent  conditions,  40-honr 
week.  Contact  Mechanical  Snpt.  St 

Paul  Dispatch.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  _ 

WANTED  FLOORMAN.  6“  PAGE 
D.AILY.  permanent.  Daily  Record, 
Lawrenceville,  Illinois. 

HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

REPRESENTATIVE  wanted  to  sell 
advertising  managers  of  newspapers 
a  service  which  will  help  them  obtain 
additional  advertising  revenue.  Al¬ 
ready  accepted  by  country’s  biggest 
publishers.  Liberal  commission.  All 
territories  open.  Box  6816,  Editor  A 
Pnbilsher. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 


JUNIOR  ACCOUNTANT  wanted  for 
newspaper  group.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Box  6901, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Ar 
tides.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
And  or 

OFFICE  MANAGER  -  ACCOUNTANT 

20  years  Southwest  Metropolitso 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  piibii- 
cafioii  i-xperience.  All  phases  Busi¬ 
ness  Office  operations,  (Accounting, 
Credits,  Collections,  Advertising,  Cir¬ 
culation.  personnel  and  Comnierciol 
Printingl.  Am  46  years  old,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  health,  not  a  drifter,  except 
to  purchase  my  home  and  settle  per¬ 
manently  where  ever  I  locate.  My 
references  are  tops.  Have  planned 
this  move  for  a  long  time,  chance 
c.siue  to  move  when  piant  sold  re¬ 
cently.  Want  North.  Northwest  or 
Pacific  Northwest,  12M  to  35M  cir¬ 
culation.  Salary  open,  would  gire 
eonce.ssion  for  opportunity  some  stock 
owiicrship  and  or  percent  of  earnings. 
•Vvailable  .Tune  Ist.  Could  grant 
personal  interview-  before,  ijox  6926, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  OPPORTUNITY 
WANTED 

General,  Business.  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  or  -Assistant  Publisher.  15  years 
assistant  advertising  manager,  paper 
25,000  circulation,  now  toi'-salaried 
staff  man  2iid  paper  highly  competit¬ 
ive  200,000  Eastern  city,  26  years  ex¬ 
perience,  versatile,  knowledge  all 
ilcpartments.  promotion,  organization, 
I>rodiicf  inn  ;  keen  eye  for  detail,  waste 
or  inefficiency.  -Age  46.  .$7,500  pins 
lioiius.  Box  6955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEWS  EXECUTIYI 
wants  t«  get  back  to  the  Seuthwest, 
s  territory  he  kiows  and  in  which  ke 
is  known. 

Experience  includes  both  big  aid 
small  town  papers — more  than  It 
years  and  all  editorial  departments— 
although  this  man  it  yauag  and  brim¬ 
ming  with  ideas. 

Salary  tpen — until  he  cau  show  what 
he  can  do.  Box  6820,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SPACE 
SALESMAN 

Advertising  and  Business  Manager  for 
trade  publication.  Eight  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Sell  snd  service  account!. 
Army  officer,  college  graduate-35.  Box 

6954.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  head  department  small 
daily.  200,000  lines  gain  last  year. 
Believe  in  SERVICE.  Available,  June 
1st.  Box  6976,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  msnsger 
(20  years  experienoe)  wants  to  work 
and  buy  stock  ($10M  or  more)  is 
paper  offering  partnership  or  fnturo 
ownership.  Box  6708,  Editor  4  Pub 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Ad  man-Manager-18 
years  competitive  major  dailies.  Able 
to  sell  and  develop  new  acconnti. 
College-Vet-references.  Address  Box 
6918,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

NATIONAL  ADV.  MANAGER 

My  desire: 

To  interest  a  newspaper  publisher 
to  become  his  national  ndvertisinjf 
manajrer. 

^^y  qualifications: 

Colleife  trained;  10  years  experi- 
eiiee  sellinjf  local  and  nationil 
ndvertisine  with  one  of  th? 
South’s  leading  newspapers; 

32.  married:  currently  ^‘mploycd. 
^ly  purpose  and  motive.  . 

is  to  pive  a  ])ublisher  a  f^** 
measure  in  sincere  and  intelligent 
effort,  with  expectation  that  the 
results  of  mv  work  will  be  re¬ 
warded.  Rox  6974.  Kditor  * 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PU  BLISH  E  R  for  April  5.  047 


SITUATIONS  WANTEI>— 

administrative 

advertising  manager  —  Small. 

nroiressive  daily,  with  experience  in 
ioath  and  midwest,  3,300-15,000  cir- 
culition.  Journalism  graduate,  age  30, 
feteran,  married,  one  child.  Seek 
larger  opportunity.  Write  Box  6930, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

MAN,  YOUNG,  thorough,  full  experi¬ 
ence  checking  display,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  associated  procedures,  super¬ 
visory  capacity  minimum  error,  pro- 
prvisire  and  systematic.  Box  6911, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ _ 

PROMOTION-PRODUCTION  Manager 
now  available:  Publishing.  Printing 
background.  All  phases  graphic  arts, 
creative  and  productive.  Business 
administration  and  Accounting;  Eluent 
in  European  languages.  Married,  27, 
will  settle  anywhere — U.  S.  A.  or 
Europe.  Rudolf  Borchardt,  3:15  East 
19tlt  Street,  Brooklyn  26,  New  York. 
INgcrsoli  2-2186. 

WANTED :  POSITION,  advertising 

sales  promotion  manager.  Ability  to  do 
art  work,  write  copy,  create  ads. 
Experienced  putting  in  managing  silk 
screen  department.  15  years  super 
store  experience.  Write  Amarillo 
Times,  Amarillo,  Texas.  Attention: 
Advertising  Manager. 

^  SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTIST 

artist — 20  years'  experience.  Edi¬ 
torial  art,  sports  aud  editorial  car 
toons.  Box  b7Al,  Editor  &  Publisher 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

aggressive  young  veteran 

married,  circulation,  boy  carrier 
system,  watits  change  to  dry  climate. 
Excellent  references  fiiriiisbed.  Fully 
experienced  on  large  metropolitan 
weekly.  Now  employed.  Requests 
manager  or  assistant  on  large  weekly 
or  daily.  Box  6922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
OlKCULoVTlUN  MANAGER  or~  At 
sistant.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  15  years 
experience.  Exceptional  ability  train- 
lag  District  Managers  and  Carriers 
to  sell.  No  armchair  strategist.  Ex 
Cfllent  proiiinter.  Box  6814,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIROULATION  MANAGER,  experi- 
sneed  in  all  phases  of  magaxine  circa- 
Istion,  promotion  and  inbacriptions. 
box  8747,  Editor  Ic  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER — Oapabla, 
thorough  knowledge  “Little  Mer- 
ehast'^  carrier  promotion.  2d  year* 
exMrience,  married,  references.  Avail- 
tbls  immediately.  Box  6802,  Editor  A 

Pnbllsher, _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  25  yean 
experience.  Carrier  to  manager.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  Oonstrnetive  snper- 
vision  without  friction.  Ingeniont, 
hard-working,  loyal,  cooperative.  Top 
references.  Married,  37,  employed, 
UsioD.  Available  30  days.  Box  6759, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  combina¬ 
tion  88,000  daily.  Thoronghly  com¬ 
petent  A. B.C.,  little  merchant,  regular 
and  denier  mail,  motor  routes,  person¬ 
nel  training,  trucking,  mail  room.  Pre¬ 
fer  border  or  southeast.  Present  job 
24  years.  Saturation  leadership.  De¬ 
sire  change  account  unsettled  owner- 
ship.  Box  6863.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Capable 
snd  aggressive.  Excellent  record. 
Have  handled  to  125,000  daily-Sun- 
day.  Familiar  all  phases.  Emphasis 
Little  Merchant.  Re  fennel’s  all  em¬ 
ployers.  Available  30  davs.  Box 
6982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  EDITORIAL 

able,  aggressive  newspaperman,  Vet¬ 
eran,  seeks  job  on  desk  of  small  daily 
or  magazine.  Wide  experience  as 
editor  before  military  service.  Willing 
^  go  to  West  or  Midwest  immediately. 
Box  6948.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ACCT’KATE  reporter.  3>/,j  years 
f^'^Htnce.  Interested  in  top  writing 
job  on  progressive  daily.  Married,  29, 
Missouri.  Ex-Capt.  Prefer  East,  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  Box  6972,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.sher. 

^PRENTICESHIP  wanted  on  small 
dsily  or  weekly.  University  of  Michi- 
gan  grsdnate  with  editing  and  report¬ 
ing  experience  on  college  and  small 
town  daily.  Box  6939,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  EDITORIAL  I  SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  EDITORIAL 


AS.HOCIATE  EDITOR  seeks  change  to 
good  position  on  agressive  mediura- 
sixe  daily.  Go  anywhere,  years  ex¬ 
perience  knows  the  job.  Write  Box 

6923,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

A  QUOTE  ABOUT  A  NEWS 
EDITOR  SEEKING  A  JOB 
“Thoroughly  acceptable,  fast.  ex¬ 
tremely  productive,  dependable,  a  real 
newspaperman  of  wide  experience.” 
— That’s  how  an  office  survey  rated 
me.  You  can  hire  me  now.  Box 

6971.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

BUSINESS  PAPER  correspondent,  lu 
cated  Rochester,  New  York,  seeks  se- 
connts  to  service.  News,  photographs 
and  circulation  representation.  Box 

6773,  Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

COLLEGE,  A.  B..  age  31,  7V4  years 
experience  reporting-rewrite.  Resume. 

Box  6861,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAN,  26.  married.  B.  A.  degree. 

4  years  experience  wire  work  and  re- 
imrtiiig,  wishes  to  return  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  vicinity  for  w-ork  on  Metro- 
jinlitan  daily.  Accurate,  dependable, 
sober.  Top  drawer  references.  Box 
6931,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  | 

DESKMAX-REPORTER,  3.5,  seeks 
position  (not  job)  on  NEWSjiaper. 
Tired  of  editing  advertising  sheets. 
News  must  be  equally  important.  12 
years  weeklies,  small  dailies.  .All- 
around  experience.  Prefer  Pacific 
Northwest  where  now  employed.  Box 
6933,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  WHITER,  15  years  experi-  i 
enee  dailies,  weeklies.  Consider  mag-  1 
Bzine.  publicity  post.  Available  at 
once.  Box  6962,  Editor  ft  PiCblisher. 

*  EDITOR  REPORTER.  Vet,  47, 
native  New  York  City:  single,  sober. 
Iiealthy;  20  years  city  dailies-riiral 
east  southwest :  good  liackgroiind,  re¬ 
ferences;  traveled:  desires  change; 
ready  short  notice;  please  give  terms. 
Box  6916.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  executive,  14  years  all- 
around  experience  Detroit,  New  York 
dailies;  public  relations;  war  corres¬ 
pondent  ;  available  for  promising,  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  magazine,  news¬ 
paper.  trade  field.  Box  6964,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  Labor  paper  wishes  news 
connection  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut  or  Michigan.  Box  6888, 
Editor  &  Pnblisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  job,  by  Vet  39,  mar¬ 
ried,  well-traveled,  who  has  abil¬ 
ity  in  trade  economics,  Latiq 
American  trade,  rewrite,  research. 

5  years  reporter,  re-writer  in 
New  York,  has  also  modicnm  of 
legal  and  statistical  experience. 

Box  6906,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EX-WAR  CORRESPONDENT.  World 
traveled,  seeks  Job  New  York,  New 
England.  European  baekgroand.  14 
years  all-aronnd  experience;  features, 
make-up.  re-write.  Recently  in  Pales¬ 
tine.  82.  Box  6832,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher 

EXPERIENCED  desk  man,  3.5.  Slot 
or  rim.  Full  charge  sin.ill  staff. 
Married,  .sober.  Box  69.50,  Editor  ft 
PiibINber. 

F.ARM  EDITOR.  .Also  technical, 

seieni  e.  .All-iiroiind  dully  experience, 
.Agrieiiltiiral  college  editor  2  years. 
Box  6938.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

FEATURE  WRITER,  COLUMNIST 
New.spaper  Experience.  Veteran. 

_ Box  6963,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

JOURN.ALl.S.M  Student,  age  21,  one 
year  eollege,  experience  on  2  Navy 
Service  ne-wsjiapers.  Desires  any  kind 
of  writing  |)Osition  on  small  town 
liajter.  New  York  or  neighboring 

states.  Box  6937,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 

lisher. 

JOURNALISM  student  desires  sum¬ 
mer  position  as  reporter  on  rural 
daily  or  weekly  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Vet,  single  and  21. 
Experience  with  Army  and  college 
pnblicationt.  'Will  forward  additional 
information  and  references.  Box  6766, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  news  editor  for 
smsll  daily,  good  weekly.  Expericnee: 
rrporter-deskc,  weekly-medium  dally. 
Box  6782,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Spot  on  small 
daily  sought  by  35-year-old  ex-slot 
man  and  night  city  editor.  Sixteen 
years’  experience  covers  both  metro¬ 
politan  and  small  town  newspaper 
work.  Box  6967,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
WITH  A 

FORM-STRETCHER  MIND 

Here's  your  answer  to  short  news¬ 
print:  Editor  trained  from  tank  town 
sheets  to  world’s  greatest,  with  tab¬ 
loid  experience  that  can  produce  bril¬ 
liant,  popular  tight  papers  every  day. 
.As  sole  editorial  director  in  state’s 
largest  ABC  town,  now  embarrassing 
circulation  department  with  new-sub- 
scriber  demands.  Seeks  greater  com¬ 
munity  scope  and  more  appreciation 
in  pay  envelope.  Will  meet  you  hi* 
expensu  for  detailed  discussion  what 
he  can  do  for  Y'OU.  Box  6905,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


.MR.  EDITOR — Capable  reporter-desk-  I 
man  in  early  AOs.  trained  to  be  loyal  I 
to  his  sheet,  wants  place  with  promo¬ 
tions,  security.  20  years  experience 
on  small  dailies  in  Southwest.  Bex 
6900,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _  ^ 

NEWSPAPERMAN.  29,  now  doing 
complete  sports  coverage,  wants  re- 
jiorting  job  in  medium  size  city  on 
general  assignments.  Box  6966.  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

NEWS  EDITOR-DESK  MAN 
recently  returned  from  Europe  where 
he  aided  in  organizing  DANA,  U.  S. 
zone  news  agency,  desires  position 
with  daily,  news  service  or  radio.  19 
years  news  experience,  married,  one 
child.  Now  New  York  City  resident 
but  will  consider  change.  Box  6887, 

Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

RADIO  FACSIMILE  NEWSPAPER, 
experience  as  editor-researcher:  re-  \ 
porter,  Columbia  graduate.  Box  6907, 

Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _  i 

RFiCENT  liberal  arts.  College  grad¬ 
uate  24,  vet.  embarking  on  news 
career:  has  college  publication  work 
.some  outside  re-write;  any  opening 
desired:  R.  S.  Raffles.  3100  Sheridan 

Road,  Chicago. _ 

REPORTER-editor,  12  years  experi¬ 
ence,  B.  S.,  publicity,  public  relations, 
advertising,  copywriting,  vicinity  New 
York  City,  Box  6917,  Editor  ft  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER-Feature  Writer.  26.  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  veteran,  now  editing 
suburban  weekly,  wants  job  on  North¬ 
eastern  daily.  Box  6956,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER.  25.  general  assignment 
and  sjiorta  experienee,  N.  Y.  U..  grad- 
iiate.  Box  6970.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  young.  2  years  experi¬ 
ence,  highest  referenres.  desires 
position  small  daily.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  exiierienie  in  preference  to 
liigh  starting  salary.  Prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Write  Box  6952,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  wo¬ 
man,  now  handling  daily  column  for 
metropolitan  paper  of  500,000  circu¬ 
lation.  seeks  chsnge.  All  round  Speed 
Graphic  and  news  experience,  inclnd- 
ing  foreign  assignments.  B.  S.  in 
journalism  and  political  science  from 
Northwestern  U.  Own  car  and  pass¬ 
port.  Free  to  travel  anywhere.  Box 
6774.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

REPORTER.  26,  experienced  sports, 
features.  radio.  motion  pictures. 
Single.  Desires  connection  50.000 
eircnlation  or  better.  Some  college. 
Currently  employed  small  daily.  Box 

6859.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  experienced  in  labor 
reporting  wishes  change  to  general 
newspaper.  Box  6889,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

RVPORTER — accurate  and  good 
writer,  wants  general  reporting  on 
sniall-to-medium  d.tily  or  strong 
weekly  with  chance  of  advancement 
(for  woman).  Some  desk  experience. 
■Availeble  now.  Write  Care  of  Lor- 
enze.  435  Fitch  Street.  Healdsbnrg. 
Cnlifornia. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  well  grounded  in 
every  phase,  now  employed,  wants  to 
move  to  bigger  city.  Box  6965.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft-  Pnblisher. 


TOP  FLIGHT  newspaperman  with 
reputation  for  reliability  and  sound 
judgment  seeks  managing  editorship 
in  Southern  city  of  20,000  to  100,000. 
Experienced  in  executive  work.  Now 
employed  on  metropolitan  Southern 
daily.  Box  6920,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
VARITYPE  EDITOR  AND 
LAYOUT  MAN 

If  you  are  considering  publica¬ 
tion  by  photo-offset  process,  it 
will  pay  you  to  contact  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  editor  and 
writer  who  ba>  recognized  abil¬ 
ity  in  new  pulilishing  field 
Box  6942,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
WILL  GO  ANYWHERE  IMMEDl 
ATELY.  Many  years  experience  in 
newspaper,  magasine,  and  Public  Re¬ 
lations  work.  Long  residence  abroad 
has  made  me  fully  acquainted  with 
foreign  affairs.  Fluent  French.  Have 
held  posts  as  copy  reader,  re-wrtte 
man,  fact  writer,  reporter,  editorial 
assistant,  editor,  general  manager,  and 
foreign  correspondent.  Will  accept 
salary  at  current  rates,  according  to 
post  to  be  filled.  Box  6769,  Editor  ft 

Publisher.  _ _ 

YOUNG  Man.  26,  sports  and  general 
assignment.  Reporter.  Recent  col- 
graduate.  Box  6885,  Editor  « 

Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

Y'OUNG  MATRON  wishes  change  to 
mild  climate;  three  years  women  s 
page  news  and  features,  picture  plan¬ 
ning  and  lay-outs,  some  editing  and 
make-up  on  daily  of  30,000  circula¬ 
tion.  References.  Box  6951,  Editor 

ft  Pnhlisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  genuine  love 
for  newspapers,  abetted  by  3  years 
news,  features,  rewrite  experience 
and  Master’s  degree,  welcomes  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  for  intelligent  editor. 

Box  6961.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Y'OUNG  WRITER  seeks  small  daily 
job;  sports,  house  organ  experience. 
Can  handle  speed  graphic.  Box  692 1. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— INSTRUCTOR 

VETERAN  qualified  as  college  press 
manager  and  or  ioilrnalism-printing 
instructor.  No  rush.  Box  6921,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publi.sher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendent,  sober,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  union  laws.  22  years  ex¬ 
perience,  cut  cost  25  per  cent,  present 
job.  References.  Box  6874,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

MECHANIC.YL  Superintendent.  Press¬ 
room  foreman  desires  change.  Ex¬ 
perienced  R.  O.  P.  color,  capaWe, 
sober,  best  of  references.  Box  6975. 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  on  daily 
piiper,  competent  executive  in  late 
fortties.  married.  Seeks  c.tiiange  on 
medium  size  daily,  reason  climate 
conditions.  Furnish  excellent  record. 
Box  6940.  Editor  ft  Publisher^ _ 


SUPERINTENDENT  FOREMAN  on 
daily  paper.  Competent  efficient  _ex- 
•entive  with  20  years  of  practical 
experience  In  all  departments.  40  years 
old.  Box  6822,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


PHOTOGRAPHER — Experienced  news 
and  publicity,  wants  berth  on  daily. 
Own  equipment,  go  anywhere.  Box 

6756,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Four  years 
perience,  top  quality.  Graduate  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan.  Small  or  me¬ 
dium  daily  preferred.  Box  6787,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS _ 

AVAILABLE  JUNE  15:  Experienced 
Public  Relations  Man  and  Home  Or¬ 
gan  Editor.  Good  reason  for  leaving 
present  post.  Reference.  Box  6757, 

Editor  ft  Publisher, _ 

VETERAN,  former  editor  and  publi¬ 
city  man,  wants  tie-up  with  well- 
established  publicity  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  concern  in  any  part  of  country. 
Box  6949.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THAT  recent  boner  by  the  AP 
and  U.P.  reporters  covering 
the  testimony  of  Under-Secre- 
tary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  ( E&P,  Mar.  29,  p.  56 ) 
provides  an  interesting  topic  for 
discussion.  They  quoted  him 
as  sayihg  that  any  Communist 
regime  is  a  peril  to  the  U.S. 

The  State  Department  ob¬ 
tained  the  official  transcript,  set 
the  press  associations  straight, 
and  seven  hours  later  it  was  all 
thoroughly  corrected  over  the 
air  and  in  the  press.  Mr. 
Acheson  had  not  been  so  all- 
inclusive  nor  so  general. 
Whether  the  correction  ever 
fully  caught  up  with  the  error 
is  a  debatable  point. 

One  correspondent  asks:  "Do 
things  like  this  (carelessness  of 
two  reporters  about  the  same 
thing)  give  cause  for  our  critics 
to  ask — can  you  believe  without 
question  what  you  read  in  the 
newspapers." 

“It  seems  to  be  some  kind  of 
public  punishment  has  got  to 
come  to  many  of  the  modern  re¬ 
porters  who  want  to  get  off 
something  first  whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong.” 

*  •  * 

THE  TRANSCRIPT  reveals  this 
exchange  between  Mr.  Ache¬ 
son  and  Rep.  Walter  H.  Judd, 
Republican,  of  Minnesota: 

Judd:  “Mr,  Secretary,  is  our 
going  into  Greece  to  impose  our 
will  on  the  Greek  people  as  It 
is  so  commonly  and  frequently 
said,  or  is  it  the  primary  ob¬ 
jective  of  our  going  into  Greece 
an  attempt  to  protect  the  people 
against  the  imposition  of  some¬ 
one  else’s  will  upon  it?” 
Acheson:  “It  is  the  latter,” 
Judd:  “I  understand  our  ma¬ 
jor  reason  for  proposing  and 
adopting  this  legislation  is  our 
belief  that  it  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  security  of  the  U.S. 
to  have  Communist-dominated 
governments  developing  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  is  that  cor¬ 
rect?” 

Acheson:  “That  is  correct.” 
Judd:  “Well,  would  it  or 
would  it  not  be  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  U.S.  to  have  a 
Communist  -  dominated  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Pacific  in  China?” 

Acheson:  “I  think  we  should 
not  look  with  favor  upon  that.” 

The  two  press  association  men 
who  were  filling  in,  while  the 
two  regularly-assigned  men  tele¬ 
phoned  their  stories,  concluded 
that  Acheson  said  Communist- 
dominated  governments  “any¬ 
where”  or  “any  place  in  the 
world”  are  dangerous  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  U.S. 

Giving  these  two  men.  who¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  it  can  be  admitted 
that,  even  in  reading,  the  testi¬ 
mony  is  not  exactly  clear  on  the 
first  perusal.  In  a  noisy  and 
confusing  committee  room  it 
must  have  been  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  Interpret. 

To  their  detriment,  these  men 
should  have  checked  the  state¬ 
ment  before  releasing  it  if  they 
were  not  sure  But  that  is  easy 


to  say  in  hindsight — at  the  time 
they  might  have  sworn  on  a 
stack  of  bibles  that  Acheson  said 
exactly  what  they  quoted  him 
as  sa.ving. 

♦  *  • 

THE  SUGGESTION  for  punish. 

ment  of  these  reporters  comes 
from  a  responsible  and  well- 
respected  newspaper  official 
who  usually  is  in  the  forefront 
of  those  explaining  occasional 
errors  of  the  press  and  jealously 
guarding  the  rights  of  the  free 
press.  If  he  is  prompted  to 
make  such  a  recommendation, 
others  certainly  must  have  had 
similar  thoughts. 

It  seems  to  us  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  should  profit  by  the  moral 
in  this  experience.  In  other 
words,  editors  should  impress 
on  their  reporters  more  and 
more — “Get  it  first,  but  first  get 
it  right.” 

But  as  for  setting  a  prece¬ 
dent  of  public  punishment  for 
reporters  who  pull  a  “blooper” 
every  now  and  then  —  we’re 
again'  it.  Nothing  would  de¬ 
stroy  more  the  self-confidence 
and  efficiency  of  a  top-flight  re- 
portorial  staff  than  the  an¬ 
nouncement  they  faced  public 
humiliation  for  their  mistakes. 

Of  course,  any  newspaperman 
knows  that  repeated  boners  usu¬ 
ally  means  loss  of  his  job — but, 
likewise,  every  newspaperman 
knows  that  mistakes  are  hu¬ 
man  and  the  best  of  us  make 
them  occasionally.  That  is  not 
to  condone  them — they  should 
be  watched  for  more  carefully 
because  of  that.  It  Is  only  to 
explain  them. 

To  publicly  punish  a  reporter 
for  an  honest  error  would  be 
putting  him  in  the  class  of  a 
street  car  conductor  who  is 
horsewhipped  for  giving  acci¬ 
dentally  90  cents  change  instead 
of  95  cents. 

It  was  a  mighty  serious  mis 
take  in  Mr.  Acheson’s  case,  and 
might  bring  international  com¬ 
plications.  But  we  think  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  future  should  be 
put  on  the  necessity  of  taking 
it  a  little  slower  to  get  facts 
right  rather  than  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  public  ridicule  for  er 
rors  made  in  the  honest  but 
over-zealous  pursuit  of  duty. 

•  *  * 

SURELY,  thus  incident  will  not 

be  forgotten  by  the  press 
critics.  It  is  going  to  be  used 
against  the  press  again  and 
again.  The  lack  of.  and  the 
need  for,  press  responsibility — 
that  will  be  the  tone  of  the  un 
warranted  attack 

The  press  is  under  attack 
from  all  quarters,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  it  is  going 
to  let  up  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture.  The  criticism  has  a 
strange  sameness  as  if  it  was  all 
motivated  from  the  same  source 
Even  the  comments  by  the  illus¬ 
trious  professors  on  the  Luce 
Commi.ssion  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Press  sound  as  if  they  had 
been  planted. 

One  fact  that  should  arouse 
the  suspicions  of  every  honest 
editor  and  newspaper  reader  is 


that  whereas  the  press  critics 
were  harping  throughout  the 
tenure  of  the  New  Deal  about 
the  newspapers  being  “out  of 
touch”  with  the  people  because 
they  opposed  many  administra¬ 
tion  policies,  more  critics  are 
now  spouting  the  same  theme 
because  the  Republicans  are  be¬ 
ing  criticized. 

Raymond  A.  McConnell,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Lincoln  Nebraska 
State  Journal,  pointed  this  out 
in  his  column.  “More  or  Less 
Personal.”  early  this  month. 
Mr.  McConnell  said: 

“It  is  curious  how  times 
change.  Or  perhaps,  more  curi¬ 
ously,  there  has  been  a  com¬ 
plete  metamorphosis  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  press,  and  the  editorial 
writers,  columnists  and  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  who  were 
on  the  scene  before  last  No¬ 
vember  all  have  gone  into  re¬ 
tirement,  along  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  who  paid  them. 

“For  a  decade  at  least  it  was 
the  popular  cry  of  politicians 
that  the  nation’s  newspapers 
were  out  of  touch  with  the 
people  and  serving  the  narrow 
‘interests’  because  so  many  of 
them  criticized  the  New  Deal 
and  supported  the  Republican 
cause.  Now  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  control  Congress  and  are 
subject  to  the  cross-fire  of  public 
criticism  the  complaint  arises — 
and  from  Republicans — that  the 
press,  and  particularly  these  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  columnists  and 
Washington  correspondents,  are 
engaged  in  some  sort  of  New 
Deal  conspiracy  to  besmirch  the 
GOP. 

“The  favorite  cry  when 
some  movement  in  Congres.s 
commands  less  than  universal 
applause,  is  that  the  press — the 
same  press  which  of  late  was 
accused  of  viewing  the  world 
through  Republican  glasses — 
carries  a  New  Deal,  perhaps  a 
Communist,  taint. 

“Edward  Bacher,  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Republican  National  Finance 
Committee,  played  on  this  theme 
when  he  said  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  had  to  retain  a  staff  of 
press  agents  because  otherwise 
the  American  people  couldn’t 
get  the  truth,  owing  to  a  pol¬ 
lution  of  the  press  of  ‘conspira 
torial’  proportions  by  derelict 
New  Dealers.” 

So  the  press  ( newspapers,  in 
particular)  is  the  popular  whip¬ 
ping  boy,  and  has  been  for  some 
time,  and  is  being  kept  in  that 
unenviable  position  because 
someone,  or  some  group  of 
people,  wants  it  kept  there  and 
Ls  .seeing  to  it.  Freedom  of  the 
press  is  being  called  “danger¬ 
ous”  because  the  great  free 
press  of  the  United  States  has 
been  and  is  proving  embarras¬ 


sing  to  causes  detrimental  to 
our  country. 

Newspapers  are  the  number 
one  target  in  the  Communist 
cause,  and  it  doesn’t  make  any 
difference  what  newspapers  In 
this  country  are  “for"  or 
“against.”  As  long  as  they  op 
pose  anything  the  Communists 
want,  they  will  be  attacked  out 
right  by  the  party  and  indirectly 
through  any  other  party  or' 
cause  where  the  CP  can  suc-i 
cessfully  plant  its  poison.  - 
■ 

AP  Scores  Beat 
On  King's  Death 

Dimitri  Travlos,  a  Greek 
national  who  for  many  years 
has  been  an  Associated  Press 
correspondent  at  Athens,  scored 
an  around-the-world  beat  this 
week  for  AP,  on  the  death  ot 
King  George  II  of  Greece. 

Travlos’  bulletin  reached 
American  newspapers  at  9;1J 
a.  m.  (EST) — from  19  to  58 
minutes  ahead  of  the  other 
agencies.  More  than  an  hour 
after  the  AP  account  arrived, 
Greek  officials  in  the  United' 
States  were  still  awaiting  olB-j 
cial  notification.  j 

His  beat  would  have  be«] 
wider  by  at  least  20  minutes 
for  the  coincidence  that  the 
monarch  died  on  April  1.  j 

“I  lost  those  20  minutes  mak-l 
ing  very  sure  that  someone  had] 
not  played  an  April  Fool’s  joke 
of  very  bad  taste,”  he  said.  1 

“AP  was  first  to  have  the] 
news  of  the  monarch’s  sudden  I 
demise  because  of  an  old  con-j 
nection  with  a  man  who  was 
once  a  newspaper  colleague  of 
mine  and  is  now  prominent  in 
Greek  politics.  He  is  himself 
so  well  connected  in  top  govern¬ 
ment  circles  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  outside  the  palace  to 
hear  the  news. 

“This  friend  in  an  obvious 
state  of  high  excitement  and  ap 
parently  relying  upon  his  voice 
to  identify  him,  telephoned  me 
directly  he  heard  the  news.  He 
said,  ‘I  was  informed  that  the 
king  is  dead.  I  have  been  to 
the  palace  and  have  seen  for 
myself  that  he  is  dead.’  And 
then  he  hung  up. 

“I  thought  I  recognized  his 
voice  but  this  was  news  on 
which  AP  could  not  be  wrong 
I  couldn’t  find  the  voice’s  owner  || 
at  any  of  his  usual  haunts  and  I 
only  after  20  minutes’  frantic  0 
search  for  confirmation  that  this  / 
was  not  a  dangerous  April 
Fool’s  antic  did  I  get  confirms 
tion  from  the  wife  of  a  cabinet 
minister  who  said  her  husband 
called  the  palace.” 

Travlos  speaks  English  and 
French  as  well  as  Greek. 


THE  CIRCUS  IS  A  PERENNIAL 

Some  thincs  are  imperishable  as  part  of  the 
great  human  urge.  The  circus  is  one  of  them. 
Wanting  to  know  Correct  Answers  is  another. 
The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  a  sought-after  newspaper  feature,  ever- 
blooming,  right  through  the  year. 


The  Zanesville  Times-Recorder  (M-22,330: 
S-I2,70S )  has  renewed  its  contract  (or  The 
Haskin  Service. 
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"...Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God,  knoivledf^e  the  wirif;  wherewith  we  jly  to  heaven.” — Shakespeare 


Why  some  things  get  better  all  the  time 


IIoop  SKIRTS  AM)  PRINCE  ALBERTS  are  only  fond  memo¬ 
ries  now.  Far  smarter  tin*  st\les  of  today  .  .  .  and  equally 
striking  are  the  constant  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
clothing. 

There  now  are  heaiitifnl  suithetic  fabrics,  in  stunning 
variety— all  made  possible  by  chemistry.  And  woolens,  cot¬ 
tons  and  other  fabrics  are  processed  and  dyed  more  effec¬ 
tively— thanks  to  special  new  chemicals,  and  ecjuipment  of 
stainless  steel.  There  are  e>e-catching  hat  decorations, 
smartly  stvled  footwear,  buttons,  belts  and  suspenders  of 
colorful  long-life  plastics.  And  rainwear  of  vinyl  plastics 
provides  new  comfort  and  protection  in  stormy  weather. 

Clothing  for  just  about  any  occasion  is  today  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  more  serviceable  than  ever  before  . . .  because 
it  is  made  of  things  that  are  basically  better. 


Producing  better  basic  materials  for  the  use  of  science 
and  industry  and  the  benefit  of  mankind  is  the  work  of 
LMon  Carbide. 

Basic  knowledge  and  persistent  research  are  required, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  science  and  engineering.  Work¬ 
ing  w  ith  extremes  of  heat  and  cold— frequently  as  high  as 
0000°  or  as  low  as  300°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit— and  with 
vacuums  and  great  pressures,  I’nits  of  UCC  now  separate 
or  combine  nearly  one-half  of  the  many  elements  of  the 
earth. 

Union  Carbide 

A  ATI)  CAUBOJV  COBBOBATIOAT 

30  EAST  4tND  STREET  l^m  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


—  -  - - Products  of  DivLsions  and  Units  include  -  - - 

Linde  Oxygen  •  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  Pyrofax  Gas  •  Bakelite,  Krene,  Vinyon,  and  Vinylite  Plastics 
Acheson  Electrodes  •  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  National  Carbons 
Prestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 
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Knowing  that  city  wealth  is  raised 
from  country  soil,  they  sponsored  an 
annual,  state -wide  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Program.  They  adopted  a  nifty 
slogan,  ''Save  the  Soil  and  Save 
Texas  ”  They  are  sponsoring  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  calls  for  $10,000  in 
awards  for  1947’s  outstanding 
achievements  in  soil  conservation. 
In  the  well -publicized  “eyes  of 
Texas,”  this  program  is  a  big,  a 
spectacularly  successful  example  of 
Public  Service. 

Pshaw,  it’s  just  the  kind  of  thing 
that  has  endeared  THE  FORT 
WORTH  PRESS  to  earning,  spend- 
y  ing,  thinking,  above-average 
\  citizens  of  Fort  Worth. 


^ynce  upon  a  time  the  editors  of  a 
city  newspaper  came  upon  some 
country  soil.  Plain,  dirt-farm  soil. 
"What  is  the  stuff  asked  one. 
"Can't  he  any  good,” said  another. 
"Can't  pave  streets  with  it,  can't 
make  buildings  with  it.”  "Throw 
it  away,”  said  a  third.  "It  doesn't 
mean  a  thing  to  our  city.  ” 


Not  so  dumb  were  the  editors  of 
THE  FORT  WORTH  PRESS^ - 


Put  your  message  in  THE 
PRESS,  and  you’ll  be  planting 
in  mighty  rich  soil. 


,  .  Rocky  Mf.  N«wi  EVANSVILLi  . 

. Poif  HOUSTON  .  , 
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